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Alexandra Ware 


Artistic—Sanitary—Durable 


@ Standard IDEAL Alexandra Ware 1s designed to please the eye of the man or woman in whom the 
artistic sense has “reached its growth,” but Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware is designed as well to 
elevate and educate the tastes of those who, while ambitious, have not reached the highest standard of 
discernment and appreciation of artistic effect. Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware installed in the home 
has a refining influence. It is an inspiration to the “ gentle folk” ideal—in old and young. 

4] Standard IDEAL Alexandra Ware emphasizes the artistic, but exemplifies with a double emphasis that 
which is more vital to the furnishings of a bathroom, and that is the absolute sanitariness of it—every turn 
in the process of its manufacture has this as the object. 

@ Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware is a high grade cast iron porcelain enamelled product made by a 
patented process—cast in two parts, allowing an air chamber between the outer and inner shells, which 
permits of perfect ventilation. It is enamelled inside and outside by an enamelling process so perfect and 
so scientifically prepared that it gives a glossy smoothness of purest white, and is more perfect than marble 
Moisture will not soften or corrode it—so perfect is the surface that grease cannot grip it, nor will foreign 
matters or germs cling to it. Standard /DEAL Alexandra Ware combines the artistic and the impregnable 
elements of durability in a perfectly sanitary product, and is the only bathroom furnishings you should 
consider installing, because it is the best produced anywhere in the world. 


@ Write for Booklet, “ARTISTIC SANITATION IN THE HOME.” 


The Standard Sdeal Company 
Port Hope, ane Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS: 


119 King St., E. 42-44 Beaver Hall Hill 76-82 Lombard St: 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
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A suffragette is Mrs. Brown 
Who’s cleaning up in Spotless Town. 
When she discovers wrongs to write, 


The mails assist her in the fight. 
De=-voted readers high and low 
Are voting for 
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If you want to know whether a But, even if you see them freely- 
cleaner is economical, figure out scraping <with strong, harsh¥materi, 


als cannot give your tins the;delight- 
ful mirror-like glitter that you get 
with Sapolio. 

Rub a damp cloth on a cake of 
Sapolio. You then have a quick, 


what it costs you per week. 


Never mind the cost per package 
—some packages use up very 
quickly. 


As Sapolio works without waste, 
a cake lasts a surprising long time. 

Its cost per week, you will find, 
is very low indeed. 

Sapolio’s rich suds help to give 
Sapolio its remararkable cleaning 
powers. 

Wasteful cleaners that give poor 
suds simply scrape off the dirt. 


economical cleaner for tin-ware,enamel- 
ware, kitchen knives and forks, pots 
and kettles, dishes woodwork and 
marble. 


Our Spotless Town booklet tells more 
about Sapolio and more about Spotless 
Town. Write for it. Sent free. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
Sole Manufacutrers 
New York City 














A miss of Spotless Town you see 
Who misses no economy. 

Her ways are shy; her way is shined; 
Her pans as fine as you will find; 


Her cleanser’s quick but weareth slow— 
She banks upon 
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Your Grocer 


is our distributor and your friend. 

He is an- 
x10us to 
please you 

by offering 
you any 
new fads or 
delicacies 
that may 
appear in 
: .) the mar- 
} ket but he 
will never 
offer you 
a substi- 
tute for 


Shredded Wheat 


because he knows there is no substitute for it. Shredded Wheat is 
in a class by itself. The one universal breakfast cereal—a natural, 
elemental food, unflavored and unsweetened, which keeps its fresh- 

-nessand purity. You can season it or flavor it to suit your own taste. 
Combines easily and deliciously with all kinds of fruit. 


Heat the Biscuit in the oven a few moments to restore crispness; then pour hot 
milk over it, adding a little cream; salt or sweeten to suit the taste. It is delici- 
ously nourishing and wholesome for any meal with stewed prunes, baked apples, 
sliced bananas, preserved peaches or other fruits. 


All the Meat of the Golden Wheat 


Made only by 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. E. R-70 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. XXV. Contents for April, 1913 No. 6 


Copyright, 1913 by the Maclean Publishing Company, Limited 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL AND CANADIAN INTEREST. 


Frontispiece: Drawing by Dudley Ward to accompany the article, ‘‘The Confes- 
sions of a Publicity Agent,’’ commencing on page 36 of this issue........ 24 

The Era of the Exceptional Man: A striking article on the Efficiency of Em- 
ployees and the demand for business ability. Dr. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 25 


The Confessions of a Publicity Agent: The first of a series of articles purporting 
to embody the autobiography of a Canadian Publicity Agent (illustrated). 
JAMES GRANTHAM 36 © 
Three Generations of Stephens: One of a series of family sketches showing how 
prominent Canadian families have achieved success (illustrated). 
LINTON ECCLES 61 
Literature and Advertising: An article presenting the connection which exists 
between the two, and the pulling force of the combination. 
ELBERT HUBBARD _ 60 
The Last Patrol: A true record presenting heroic deeds, compiled from the 
reports of the North West Mounted Police (illustrated). ALAN SULLIVAN 88 
What the Motor Shows are Doing for Canada: In which some features of big 
motor shows are described and comment made on the benefits accruing 


from them (illustrated). : MAIN JOHNSON 98 
Canadian Public Affairs: Comments of Mr. E. W. Thomson on the national poli- 
tical situation at the Capital. E. W. THOMSON 103 


The Career of ‘‘Ralph Connor’’: A character sketch of the Canadian novelist, 
written by one of his intimate friends (illustrated). HARRIS L. ADAMS 109 
Canada’s Chances in the Money Market: An authoritative article on the business 
and financial situation by the associate editor of The Financial Post of 
Canada. JOHN APPLETON 122 
The Best Selling Book of the Month: A review of ‘‘The Happy Warrior,’’ of 
which A. 8. M. Hutchinson is the author (illustrated). 
EDITOR OF BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER 127 


FICTION IN THIS ISSUE. 
The Little Idiot and the Born Manager: A story of romance in modern business 


life (illustrated). MARGARET B. SHIPP = 29 
A Transaction in Bonds: In which an office boy and big financial deals figure in 

humorous situations (illustrated). MONTAGUE GLASS 45 
Between Two Thieves: An instalment of the great serial which is now running 

monthly in MacLean’s. RICHARD DEHAN 62 
The Escape: A story touching ordinary home life and making for rational living 

and real contentment. ANNIE 8. WINSTON 94 
In Safe Hands: A romance, not without its complications, in which love eventu- 

ally triumphs (illustrated). OWEN OLIVER 114 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


In this department from month to month MacLean’s will present a synopsis 
of the best articles appearing in the leading current magazines of the world. 
In order to cover as wide a range of subjects as possible the selections will 
be carefully made and summarized. The department, in brief, will be a 
soviow Of Che Hest curren’ HCGPAGUO. 666 ccc sca ciccscccccccccsecdvcceccs 131 








Issued monthly by The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, John Bayne MacLean, President. Publication Office 
143-148 University Avenue, Toronto, 101-762 Eastern Townships Bank Building, Montreal. 4% Royal Bank Building, 
ee ei. Chambers, Vancouver. 160 Broadway, New York. 4057 Perry Street, Chicago, @& Fleet Street, 


Entered as second-class matter, March 24, 1908, at the Post Office. Buffalo N.Y., under the Act of Congress of March 8 1878 
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100 % Pure: 








. 5 It is our produest boast that every article carry- 
| €)) ing the well-known “E.D.S.” Trade Mark 1s 
o7 absolutely pure, no coloring matter or preserva- 


tives of any kind being used. But don’t accept 
our unsupported statement. Send to the De- 
partment of Inland Revenue for Bulletin 194, 
which tells how 


| E.D.S. Brand Goods 


i under the most exhaustive tests, have proved to 
b ‘ = . 
é e of unv arying purity. 


Here are a few “E.D.S.” leading lines, which 
all good grocers handle: 


‘6 id JAMS, JELLIES, MARMALADE, 
E.D.S. Brand CATSUP a'ind GRAPE JUICE 


Insist on getting “E.D.S.” Goods. 


E. D. SMITH  :: Winona, ONT. 
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It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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MACLEAN’S FOR MAY 








It has been said that regular monthly features—features which are fixtures 
the year round—and not mere passing features are the life of any magazine. 


The problem before publishers is twofold—to get the best writers and to 
utilize them regularly to the best advantage. 


During the past year, MacLean’s has been building up a policy distinctly 
its own along these lines, and it has now taken a form which 1s sufficiently definite 
to be readily recognized and appreciated. 


These features will be continued from month to month in MacLean’s.” 


1.—The Political Situation: E. W. Thomson. 

2.—The Inspirational Series: Dr. O. S. Marden. 

3.—The Business Talks: Elbert Hubbard. 

4.—The Financial Series: John Appleton, Associate Editor of the Financial 
Post of Canada. 

5.—The Book Review: F. I. Weaver, Editor of Bookseller and Stationer. 

6.—The Serial Story: ‘‘Between Two Thieves,’’ by Richard Dehan, at 
present running. 


This outlay assures readers of a top-notch programme all the time in these 
various departments. In addition, of course, other features will be varied accord- 
ing as our schedule will permit, but these will be fixed definitely, and our readers 
my depend upon them. 


In the May Number of the magazine Mr. Thomson’s article will be of special 
importance on account of the Ottawa situation. Dr. Marden’s article will be 
somewhat along business lines, following his contribution this month, which we 
have given prominence because of the vital character of the subject with which 
he deals. Mr. Hubbard, who is on an extended lecturing tour, has already tunred 
in his May copy, which concerns ‘‘The One Price System.’’ The next article in 
the financial series will be Mr. Appleton’s third; he will review the Canadian 
situation in general, both as to development and outlook. It is as yet impossible 
to say what book will be the best seller this month, but in any event the leader 
will be reviewed by Mr. Weaver in readable and entertaining style. 


Among the other articles slated for May are: a second installment of ‘‘The 
Confessions of a Publicity Agent,’’ a character sketch, a medical article, a 
number of special Canadian articles, and the usual stories. 


For some time we have been changing parts of our schedule in order to 
provide more space for the Review of Reviews. We have now arranged that more 
attention each month be devoted to this section.’ The increasing of the space 
thus given over to selections from other current magazines, however, will in no 
way interfere with the regular features, for the size of the magazine is being 
increased, so that the additional reviews may be carried without encroaching 
on space heretofore reserved for original articles and fiction. 


The editors are always willing to consider first class manuscript. A great 
deal of matter is received every month, but still more is needed. Just now 
clever articles on Canadian subjects will be welcomed. Any fiction which is sub- 
mitted should be Canadian in character. 
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KEEP OUT 


66 [7 EEP OUT!” used to hang as a sign on every factory door. The 

old idea of secrecy in business made it seem a crime to show 
outsiders processes, materials, and methods of manufacture. 

Now the white light of publicity is being let in by those who depend 

on public favor for business profits and business growth. The ‘Keep 

out’’ sign is disappearing from factory doors and the ‘‘welcome”’ sign 


is taking its place. 

Candor and honesty form the backbone of modern Advertising. Men tell the truth, and it 
pays. Modern selling relies more and more on the confidence and good will of the buyer. 

To-day, eyes are too sharp and intelligences too keen to make deceit possible. Absolute frank- 
ness in Advertising is the straight road to confidence. The public demands the light; it abomi- 
nates and fears darkness. 

To-day, many canning factories, packing houses, bakeshops, and public kitchens welcome visi- 
tors, concealing nothing. 


Index 


AUTOMOBILES, BOATS, 
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DON’T RISK 
YOUR MONEY 


N investments, which may yield a large profit or may cause you 

I heavy loss, owing to lack of security. We can place your 

funds, on first mortgages, with absolute security, to yield you 
from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. per annum. 





As an instance, we can now place $10,000 on first mortgage at 
10 per cent. per annum for 5 years, on improved central city 
property worth $30,000 (improvements valued at $12,000). 


$30,000 at 9 per cent. on excellent business block. Security 
$75,000.00. 


We can at all times invest amounts from $1,000 up in Mort- 
gages to yield 814 per cent. to 10 per cent. yearly. 


Each mortgage scrutinized by our Loan Manager; all security 
passed upon by our expert Valuator; and the most careful atten- 
tion given to all titles, documents, ete., by our Solicitors, before a 
mortgage is accepted for a client. 


SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS AND WE 
WILL, IN FUTURE, FORWARD YOU PARTICU- 
LARS OF ALL MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS THAT 
INTEREST YOU. THIS PLACES YOU UNDER NO 
OBLIGATION WHATEVER. 


LOAN DEPARTMENT 


J. H. C. WILLOUGHBY-SUMNER co. 


Established 1900 
SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 


Branches: References 


LONDON, ENG., and SASKATOON. UNION BANK OF CANADA 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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KEEP OUT—continued 


To-day, many publie service companies use the publications to tell the truth about themselves. 


To-day, many big industrial enterprises are open without hindrance to the inspection of an 
interested public. 

To-morrow, many more companies, depending for their success and prosperity on public confi- 
dence, will lift the curtains that veil their board and work-rooms—they, too, will come to printing 
candid advertisements. 


The public may overlook, but does not forgive, a lie or an abuse of 
its confidence. The public regards with suspicion those who attempt to 
serve it in secrecy and silence. The public is repelled by juggled facts or 
befogging words. The public rewards with its favor and money those 
who tell it the truth. It walks and shops where the light shines and 
where the paths are straight. 

Advice regarding your advertising problems is available through any 
recognized Canadian advertising agency or the Secretary of the 
Canadian Press Association, Room 503 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto. 
Enquiry involves no obligation on your part—so write, if interested. 
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“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL © 


New Spring Designs for 1913 





“VIYELLA” can be obtained at all leading retail 
stores in PLAIN COLORS, STRIPES and PLAIDS. 


Avoid Imitations 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


By Elbert 


About Remembering HUBBARD 


For a long time I have been promising myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and 
I have not forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System which I 
believe is of more importance than the entire curriculum 
of your modern college. 

MR. DICKSON teaches memory. 

Good memory is necessary to all achievement. 

I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. 
‘his man is neither bright, interesting nor learned. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. He 
can not memorize a date or a line of poetry. His mind is 











au sieve. 
Education is only what you remember. 
Every little while I meet a man who has a memory, 


« TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a 
face. If he sees you once, the next time he will call you 
by name. He told me how he did it. He studied memory- 
training with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson that I hesitate to write here lest my 
good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very simple. 
If you want to enlarge your arm, you exercise it. “he 
same with your mind. You must put your brain through 
a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. You will 
be surprised how quickly it responds. 

You do not know when you will be called upon to tell 





PROF. HENRY DICKSON what you know; and then a trained memory would help 
you. 
America’s Foremost Authority on To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I 


recommend that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his 


Memory - Training, Public Speak- fo -+3 ao not convince you, you are not to be convinced. 


ing, Self Expression, and Principal 
of the Dickson Memory School, Write to-day for free booklet and facts. Address 


Auditorium Building ;Chicago. PROF. HENRY DICKSON, - 956 Auditorium Building, Chicage 




















| Ray you saw the ad. in MacLean’s. Magazine. 
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Che Margaret Eaton School, s:., 
of Literature and Expression Toronto. 


Mrs. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. 


English Literature, French, German, Physical Cul- 
ture, Voice Culture, Interpretation, and Dramatic Art. 


WRITE FOR CALENDAR. 




















ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


Patron: THE LORD BISHOP OF ONTARIO 
Thorough Course in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture. Pupils prepared for the Universities, Con- 
servatory of Music Examinations held at the School. 
Beautiful and extensive grounds; large and handsome build- 
ing, thoroughly equipped with every modern convenience 
and improvement, including gymnasium and tank. 
For Prospectus and fuller information apply to 

MISS F. E. CARROLL, dy Principal. 











MONT NOTRE DAME 


SPLENDID BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SHERBROOKE - - - QUEBEC 


Excellent curriculum, embracing all branches. 
Business Class offers special advantages and 
practical training in English and French. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Congregation de 
Notre Dame. For Catalogue, Terms, etc., address 


THE MOTHER SUPERIOR. 














WESTBOURNE 
Residental and Day School for 
Girls 


340 Bloor St. W.,Toronto 
F. McG. Knowles, R.C.A., Art 
Director 
Write for Prospectus to 
the Principal, 


Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 

















Bishop Strachan School 
Wykeham Hall, Colle.e Street, Toronto 


President—The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Toronto 


FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


A Church’ Residential and Day School for ‘Girls, 
Full Matriculation Course. 
Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, 


nta Music’ and 
Painting. 


Principal—Miss WALSH. Vice-Principal—Miss NATION 


Also at 221 Lonsdale Avenue 
A Branch Junior Day School 











— A Residential and Day School 
Oege 


Opposite Queen’s Park, Bloor St. 
W., Toronto 
Pupils prepared for Senior Matriculation Music, Art and Phy- 
sical Education. The School aims at the highest development of 
true womanhood. 


SEND FOR OUR CALENDAR. 





JOHN A. PATTERSON, MRS. A. R. GREGORY 








| while the health of our pupils is carefully safeguarded. 


President Principal 


Branksome Hall 


10 ELM AVENUE, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Hon. Principal— Principal— 

MISS SCOTT MISS EDITH M. READ. M.A. 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Musi 
equipped Art Department. Thoroughly efficient staff. Eeaee + od 
grounds. Outdoor games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful 











| locality. Primary school for day pupils. For prospectus apply to 


THE SEORETARY 





TRUE EDUCATION EMBODIES 
more than knowledge aim to 
es gi 


cramming. W build " 
acter and develop individuality, besid ving a , BH 
course of instruction in Literature, Seience usic and ‘Art, 


Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Affiliated with Ottawa University. 


Write for Prospectus and course of Studies to 


| LADY SUPERIOR, CONVENT OF SACRED HEART 


| Werman, Berlitz, etc., but I am convinced that the 


Rideau Street, Ottawa. 





40 YEARS—“I have taught 
Latin and French for 40 years, 
using Fasquelle, Otto, Abn, 


De Brisay Method is the only one that is really 
effective for French.”—G. C. Loney, Atlanta, Ga. 


Latin, French, German, Spanish, by mail. 


L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY Bank St. Ottawa 











OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


In the Capital. Ideally situated. Thoroughly equipped in-every department.§. 
Efficient staff. Calendar and particulars promptly sent on application. a 


ar. 
&." x 
A 


| 





The Rev. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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SPRING TERM 
OPENS 


April 17 

















| || 


oe eee) Lavg fe a a Faculty of 100 
“i. it Ghee — al ane Specialists. 
li A tet Teas san fc 


Students may enter 
at any time. 


‘TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Women’s Residence. 


Edward Fisher, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 
YEAR BOOK for 1912-13 will be mailed on application. Special Calendar for School of Expression 














Landiees Camcbneeneee 08 Wdbb end Steed ——~:A Profession for Men of Ability 


of Elocution, Limited. London, Ont and it pays well the man who is competent. Accountants 
oe 2 . - ‘ make from $10 to $50 per day. 
(In affiliation with the Western University.) 








louse ng eee os - aA a Modern building and 
uipment. Up- ate a orough training. -_ 
"Rcems. Twice a Year. Write for Curriculam, The Dominion School of 
Lottie L. Armstrong, Registrar e 
F. L. Willgoose, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. Accountancy and Finance 




















meets all the requirements of the C. A. Examinations of 
any Province, and the their unprecedented successes have 


Bell Block, Princess St. Winnipeg 

















THE HAMBOURG Conservatory of Music yee ear mag “4 to —e their a 
. | ak yieG 118 rancn © earning sec 
coder Prof MICHAEL WAMBOURG, J | Tuer So's 
amateurs, in the celebrated methods approved Write Today for Catalogue and 
b oy em ome — eee Paderewski, consider this excellent opportunity 
ar ambourg and others, 
100 GLOUCESTER STREET, : , TORONTO The Dominion School of Accountancy and Finance 






























KNOWLEDGE IS POWER | | Everywhere You Hear the Cry— 





Don’t be content to always stay jf We cannot get competent men or women. 
te \ Are you one of the incompetents or are 
in the position you now occupy. | you qualifying for the bigger position? 
Make yourself worthy of something THE KENNEDY SCHOOL 
better. We can show any young \ has trained many young men and women 


who have advanced iu position and sal- 
ary—we can help you. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL 


man or woman the way to increase 
his or her wealth and position. 
Send for our Catalogue ‘“‘B’’ and let jij INFORMATION AND TERMS. 


us give you full particulars. SEND A POSTCARD. 
BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
¥.M.C.A. Bidg., Yonge Oi. Tereste THE KENNEDY SCHOOL 


SSS aaaaaaaassssSSS—} | 570 Bloor Street West - Toronto, On;, 










































Learn All Work Guaranteed Main 1714 


Shorthand at Home ||! miss GRAHAM 


We teach you the reliable Pitman system in STANDARD BUILDING 

22 lessons. Personal Individual Instruction. , on 

Each lesson you receive designed specially Stenographic Work and Typewriting. 
. h be ‘ 

10 en Bae AO ; — — Typewriting Supplies for all makes of 


Machines at moderate rates. 





harles 
The C crrespondence Renfrew, 157 St. James Street, Montreal 
ollege Ont. 
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ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys. Preparation for Halversition, Business and Royal Military College. 
UPPER and LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on application. Summer Term Commences April 1st, 1913. 
Fa2 REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A. LL.D. 









































— ’ 
TRINITY Founded 1865. Beautiful, Healthy Situation, | ST. JEROME S COLLEGE 
overlooking Lake Ontario, with 20 Acres of 
COLLEGE So aying, — Gymnasium, Magnificent New BERLIN, ONTARIO 
x jovere ink. ° ° 
Bore prepared for the Universities. Royal Residential School for oe and Young Men. 
SCHOOL Military Coilege and Business. Religious . ° COU 
Training throughout the course. Special at- Business, High - School, College Courses 
PORT HOPE, Ont, tention given to younger boys. New Buildings, hygienic equipments, private rooms 
Residential For Calendar apply to shower baths, fine new gymnasium, swimming pool, 
. running track, auditorium. 
Bore ~~ oa MMeadmasters LL.D. RATES VERY MODERATE. Rev. A. L. Linger.C.R., Pres. 
5 S h WESTON 
ASHBURY COLLEGE St. Alban’s School on:aric 
Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Resident School for Boys. egos ro roof building. Close to Toronto. Largeand beautifulgrounds. Boys 
Many recent ~“~pe at R. lh Univ 2rsities prepared for Universities and R.M. College. Special 
For Ca.endar appl attention to juniors and boys entering commercial 
Rev. GE Xp, WOOLLCOMBE, M.A. (Oxon) life. For prospectus apply 
Headmaster M. E. MATTHEWS, Head Master 
THE WELL-KNOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
$50 to $100 WEEKLY WELL-KNOWN BOAI H 
writing moving picture plays. Demand is greater than Splendidly situated, new gymnasium and athletic field, well 
supply. equipped manual training department. on 4. 
YOU can write them. We show you how. wet for entrance to Universities, R. M. C., 
= ae ogg BB wom 4 iw nas nate ° Rig By — ae Separate boarding houees for older ~~ younger boys. 
. ‘ . book] —Full information from— 
of valuable information and SPECIAL PRIZE offer. REV. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., Headmaster. 
CHICAGO PHOTO-PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE ROTHESAY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, - Rothesay, N.B. 
Box 278 BY, Chicago 
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rc TORONTO RIDING SCHOOL An Experienced Railway Man Teaches 











4 CAWTHRA SQUARE 
k. ae — a given to lady or oo T E L E G R A P H 7 
whatever age > riva essons or smal 
Patties’ “aad gentlemen’s dressing rooms end hathesens. WITH ELECTRIC TRAINS AND SEMAPHORES 
Geet leaking. perfectly trained horses. Belt Line, Church at 
and Carlton cars, e - - 
hans Een whee Sickie ian The Lalime Practical Business School 
WM. BUCKLE, Riding Master ST. HYACINTHE, QUE. 
Saddle horses and hunters for sale or hire. 








LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


MONTREAL SUCCESSES 


Head Master ist Place McGill Science 
C, S. Fosbery, M.A. Matric. in 1910 and 1912 
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; Delight}Your Friends With This 


your own photo on a novelty stamp for 
Birthday and congratulation cards, Send 
us your order with cash and an excellent 
reproduction of your picture in stamp 
form, gummed and perforated will be de- 
livered (post paid). 

) 20 Stamps 50c., 40 Stamps 75c.,. 100 Stamps $1 
Original photo returned un Send 
™ us four orders of your frien and have 
az 20 stamps of yourself free. 

Dept. M. THE PATINA CO. 

146 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. 1 have 


paid thousands in 
Royalties. Send your poems or melodies 
for acceptance. Will pay you 50% Royalty. 
Established 16 years. FREE BOOKLET. 


JOHN T. HALL, 69 Columbus Circle, NEW YORK 















































Royal 
Victoria 
College 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL 





For Resident and Day Women Students. 


Students prepared for degrees in Arts, Pure 
Science and Music. Scholarships are awarded 


annually. For all information apply to the 
Warden. 
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_GEMS OF ART. 


EXQUISITE PORTRAYALS OF FEMALE 
LOVELINESS, 

Decorate your ‘‘den’” with a collection of 
~~ oe Poses,”’ 3 for 25c, 7 for S0c, 15 
or 

Our pictures are all real photographs, posed 
from life. No contes, Lith ographs or other 
cheap trash. The Mtost Entrancing series 
of ‘‘real beauties’’ ever published. Your 
money back if not satisfied, 








ASk 
your 
stationer 


brook’s 


Falcon @& 


No. 048 


is the most popular pen in 
the world. ‘The standard 
penfor general correspondence, 
combining a smooth, medium point 
with large ink-holding capacity. 
(“el Write for illustrated booklet. 

{Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
" ~«New York, Camden, N.J. 
= Brown Bros. Ltd., Canadian Agents Toronto 











SPECIAL OFFER: Two 6%x8% photo- 
eee. 6 cabinets, and 30 small samples, all 
~ $l. Order to-day. Do not send Canada 

ps. 


DEPT. 1200 M.M., KING COMPANY 
ANDOVER, OHIO 























BOOKKEEPING 











SHORTHAND 


in our excellent Home Study Commercial 
Courses. Many have used these courses as a 
means to a good salaried position. We invite 
you to write for particulars. 


SHAW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Yonge and Gerrard Streets - Toronto 











and all essential business subjects are included | 





LEARN TO BE A NURSE 


WHILE AT HOME 


Apart from the remuner- 
ation, nursing is a profes- 
sion which has many ap- 
peals to women of tender 
and sympathetic natures. 

There is now no reason 
why you cannot become a 
trained nurse without leav- 
ing your home. Perhaps 
you are particularly adapt- 
ed for nursing but have 
been unable to gratify 
your wishes. The way is 
now open for you to learn 
this splendid profession 
which gives you the oppor- 
tunity to do good, to earn 


a good income, and have constant employ- 
ment. 








SEND FOR OUR BOOK ON NURSING 

AND GET FULL PARTICULARS HOW 

TO BECOME A TRAINED NURSE AT 
HOME. 


RED CROSS SCHOOL OF NURSING 


358 Queen Street West - Toronto, Canada 
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Bishop's College School 
LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 


Head Master, J. Tyson Williams, B.A.—(Emmanuel College, Cambridge.) 





This well-known school for boys has Vice-Chairman; Prof. J. A. Dale, Arthur 
been completely renovated and made thor- BH. Abbott, Major George R. Hooper. 
oughly up-to-date. An efficient staff of masters, chiefly 
graduates of English Universities, help to 
A reorganization of the executive com- make B.C.S. one of the best known and 
mittee has also been made and now com- most thorough school for boys in Canada, 
prises the following:—Sir H. Montagu pues them for the R. M. C., ~~ 
Allan, C.V.O., Chairman; J. K. L. Ross, on, the Universities and Business Life. 


For Calendars,’ Information, etc.,* apply to the Headmaster. 








When He Wants Money 


The man with brains and initiative does not sit down and 
waste time wondering where it will come from. He uses the 
means that are at hand to secure it. He takes advantage of 
his spare time by spending it at work that will net him the 
best possible returns. 


The MacLean Publishing Company furnishes business that 
employs thousands of energetic men and women in their spare 
hours. These representatives of our publications derive a 
large revenue looking after our business. The work is not only 
remunerative and congenial, but fascinating. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO-DAY AND WE 
WILL INSTRUCT YOU HOW TO MAKE EXTRA 
MONEY IN YOUR OFF HOURS 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


143-147 University Avenue . Toronto 
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BROCKVILLE, ONT. 








For a rigidly built, neat, durable, comfortable and 
inexpensive line of desks for the schools of Canada, the 


“PARAGON” Scuoo Desks 


are unexcelled. They combine all these points and the thousands 
in use are the best evidence of the satisfaction they afford. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE 


JAMES SMART MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE OF CANADA. 


- HE next examination for the entry of Naval 
Cadets will be held at the examination 
centres of the Civil Service Commission in May 
1913, and afterwards annually in May, success- 
ful candidates joining the College on or about 
lst August. Applications for entry will be 
received up.to 15th April by the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Ottawa, from whom 
blank entry forms can now be obtained. 


Candidates for the examination in May next 
must be between the ages of 14 and 16 on Ist 
July, 1913. 


Further details can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Undersigned. 
G. J. DESBARATS, 
Deputy Minister. 
Department of the Naval Service, 
Ottawa, February lst, 1913. 


Unauthorized publication of this advertise- 
ment will not be paid for.—35457. 





Do You Exercise 1. Get Well 


E BOOK 
or Keep Well: wi wilttell you Tho to do both 
e Whys of Exercise” MY SYSTE 
explains fully the true GSE ast crnunas THE 


value of proper exercising STRONG, STRONGER. 
O build successfully you must have 
I a sound foundation. Perfect man- 
hood, which means a fine, well- 
developed physique—a broad chest, a 
strong neck, powerful shoulders, firm 
body muscles, limbs of steel—increased 
endurance and unfaltering nerve, de- 
pends on a normal and harmonious 
working of your vital organs. A 
healthy vigorous body is the only lodg- 
ing house for a keen, active brain. 
With health comes sureness. With 
sureness comes success. Learn to ex- 
ercise in the right way, if you hope to 
achieve matchless internal and ex- 
ternal development. My booklet, “The 
*Whys’ of Exercise”, based on sane, 
sound, scientific principles, will tell 
you how. Write for it TopDAY—Now. 
It is yours for the asking. Enclose 
four cents to cover postage. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
380 Titus Building, 156 Fast 23rd Street, New York City 











What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine 


‘*The one or fet ine which maintains its popularit 

giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable anticles 
**No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 
editing. Emphatically the magazine for the thinker 
and the worker,” 
Send in your order now. $2.00 per year. 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
143-149 University Ave. Toronto 














SHORT STORY WRITING 


If you wish to learn how to write stories that will 
bring you quick cash returns write us at once for 
our Descriptive Booklet. It will pay you io do so. 
Address Department S— 


THE SHAW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Yonge and Gerrard Sts., Toronto 




















send Us a Postcard 


And we will show you how you can EARN MONEY in your SPARD TIME AT HOME, 
doing pleasant work. Anyone in the family can do it. No experience is necessary. 
Good prices paid by the week or month. -The work is pleasant and fascinating. No 
canvassing—you sit right at your own table and do it. There is an unlimited field 
for our goods. We have employment for many more wives, sons and daughters. 


MAIL US A POSTCARD TO-DAY AND WE WILL SEND YOU FULL PARTICULARS 
WITH CONTRACT AND THE PRICES WE PAY. 


COMMERCIAL ART COMPANY 


Commercial Art Building, 315 College St. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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magazine with a national circulation. 
Magazine will be read 
Five Cents per word per insertion. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


f lassified advertising that is net purely local in character is the standard 
cine ie fins pg Re Advertising in the Classified Department of MacLean’s 
throughout all parts of Canada from Halifax to Vancouver. 


Rates 








BOOKS. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 
every subject. New at 26 per cent. discount. Beoks 
bought. Catalogue 544 post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
135, Charing Cross Rd., London, England. (tf) 





EDUCATIONAL, 


ART STUDIES — PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on demand. i 
Klary, 103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 


MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEP- 
ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 





CAMERAS. 
POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL 
Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers in 
America. High grade, finest lenses, all movements. 
Prices from $14.00 to $100.00. Send for particulars, 
R. F. Smith. 116 West Notre Dame St., Montreal. 


LEGAL. 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRISTERS, 
Annapolis Royal. 


REGINA. SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage se- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. 


SONGS. 

SONG POEMS WANTED — WITH OR WITHOUT 
music. Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman, 
Sask. » 

BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS.—WE PAY HUN- 
dreds of dollars a year to successful writers. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Song poems wanted with or 
without music—-will pay one-half of profits if suc- 
cessful. Send us your work to-day. ACCEPTANCE 
GUARANTEED IF AVAILABLE. Largest concern 


in the country. Free particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 
80. Washington, D.C. 


PRINTING. 
PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50¢ per 100; also a full line of Window Cards. 
Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD. Printer. 35 Dundas Street. Toronto. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — 


simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., 
Toronto and Ottawa. 


POSTAL STAMPS. 


STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 


INVESTMENTS. 


HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE OR 
vicinity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. Write with postage. 
McArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank McArthur), 
South Fort George. B.C. 























SHORT, 
Limited, 








vi» 4 A —_ 
about Iand and realty, commercial and industrial 
opportunities on receipt of stamp. Straight truthful 
information. H. A. R. Macdonald, 9 Dominion 
Building, Calgary, Canada. (tf) 


LETTER SIGNS. 
WINDOW LETTERS, HOUSE NUMBERS, NUM- 
bers for church pews, apartment honses. hotels. 
etc., brass plates, enamelled iron signs. street plates, 
ete. J. FE. Richardson & Co., 147 Church Street. 
Dept. M, Toronto. 


an 





CLOTHING. 
SCOTCH TWEEDS FROM $1.40 PER YARD—ANY 
length cut. Suits made to measure from $11.50. 
Postage paid. Latest styles. Patterns free. (Dept. 
M.) Waverley Tweed Co., Hawick, Scotland. (3) 





SITUATIONS VACANT. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLEN- 
did income assured right man to act as our repre- 
sentative after learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we re- 
quire is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
All or spare time only. This is an exceptional op- 
emgpone dl for a man in your section to get into a 
nig paying business without capital and become inde- 
endent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
National Co-Operative Realty Company. L-552 Mar- 
den Building, Washington, D.C. (4) 


SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP, TEN LESSONS. 
ten dollars. Scientific character analysis, ten les- 
sons, ten dollars. Double your salary. Professor 
Vermilyea, Vancouver, Canada (4) 





$100 MONTHLY GUARANTEED—SIMPLY MAIL- 
ing circulars for business firms. Instructions and 
list firms wanting circulars mailed 25c. Clarence 
Edgar, Brockville, Ontario. (4) 





LOCAL SALES AGENTS WANTED—A LIVE MAN 
of good address can establish for himself in his own 
county, a very profitable business. Not door to door 
canvassing, not an experiment, but a proposition that 


has been tried out and succeeded in Toronto and 
elsewhere. Capital required $250.00. No risk of loss 
of capital. You have only to secure your customers’ 
attention. The goods do the rest. The Calvert & 


Dwyer Co., Limited, 117 Wellington St. West, Tor- 
onto. (4) 





LOOSE LEAF DEVICES. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD CARRY A LOOSE LEAF 
Memo Book. Why? Because it is economic. Sample 
with Genuine Leather covers and 60 sheets, 25c. 
Name on cover in Gold 15¢ extra. Looseleaf Book 
Co., Dept. 2. 81 E. 125th St., N.Y. (3-14) 





CIVIT. SERVICE, 


By passing the Canadian Civil Service examina- 
tions, you can qualify for vacancies in postal ser- 
vice, customs, railway mail service and government 
offices. We fit you for any of the examinations,— 
Preliminary, Qualifying, Third of Second Division 
clerkships. Write for information. Canadian Corre- 
spondence College, Limited, Dept. B, Toronto, Canada. 





PENS. 


“SNAP SHOT” SELF-FILLER FOUNTAIN PEN— 
Perfectly reliable and guaranteed. Popular price, 


35c postpaid. The “Lever” ¢ M: 7 : 
eth ee ver 0., Mail Trade, wy 





SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 
WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABBREVI- 
ated Longhand. Tried and approved by thousands. 


Sample lesson 20 cents. Particul 
Weaver, Court Reporter. Buffalo, wT free. Angus 





CORNS 


STOP PARING CORNS. END THEM B v 
scientific method. Don’t keep paring the yihag 
corn! That merely takes off the top layer. It often 


leads to infection and death. 
money back. Write f th. A guaranteed cure, or 


or booklet, address: } 
the Corn Cure Man, Box 984. Claysville Pa, USA 
(6) 
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Art Association 
OF MONTREAL 


The Schools of Art in connection 
with the galleries are now open. 
Senior, Elementary, Life and Aa- 
tique Classes, 14th October. Paint- 
ing, 1st November. 

Early application should be made to 


J. B. ABBOTT, Secretary 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
































We can teach you how to make 


money, if you can sketch as — ‘ 
AR ws Tryithis 
The Art Department, . 
| SHAW'S SCHOOLS, TORONTO splendid Pen 
































W. H. Shaw, President 
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MADAME DUCHATELLIER 


Sole Inventer of Anes 
for Modifying the Shape of 
the Nose. Patent S.G.D.G, 
(France and abroad). Nar- 
rows. Straightens. Reduces 
Noses all shapes, and is suit- 
able for all cases. 


Beware of Imitations. 
Bronze Medal, Brussels, 1910. 


Special Treatment for Red 
N9ses, Blackheads, Acne, Pimples, etc. 


i acs rv ‘ 
, oe 
14 aig 
- 


me yy 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


NEW IMPROVED 


“WELCOME” PEN 





ai . ‘ ike a fairly broad point, this 

Cream of Beauty gives youth and freshness. Peerless [TF you li \ 
Rice Powder, ‘Sans parellle,” makes skin like velvet and Je. ba agg oF sep bebe hey ter 
Massage Cream removes wrinkles. Care of the Face, ean be bestowed on any pen. The point 
the Nose, the Eyes. Chin Strap reduces double chins. SS eek aiheninie aatned. erhdett pt a we 
Creme Grecque, develops the bust and strengthens it. assists the user to attain and maintain 
Only address: 209, Rue St. Honore, PARIS a high speed of writing. Ask for it by 


the full name—Joseph Gillott’s ‘New 





Improved Welcome,” 


YOU CAN Of stationers everywhere. 


SAMPLE BOX of 36 ASSORTED PENS, 
become a first-class Ad. Writer in three months by study post free for 10 cents, from 


ing our lessons at home during your spare time, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS (Rceom 21) 
The entire cost is only $30, payable monthly. Shall we 6 St. Sacrament Street, MONTREAL 


send you full particulars? 


Box 223 MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, TORONTO 
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tammerers « Stutterer 


aze cured at the Amott Institute, to stay cured. 
We show you why you sammered, and how to 
speak naturally, without any marking time with 
hands or feet or head. Our methods are scientific, 
sensible, and therefore successful.  Weite for 
information and proofs of success to 8 


RNOTT In 
Berlin, Ont., All a 


{= nd 
It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine, a 
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This Directory will be made up of only reputable bond and banking houses, 





trust companies, savings banks, brokers and other financial institutions. The \ 




















publishers of MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning the institutions ges 

advertising under this heading and accept none that they find to be of 

questionable character, aees 
Beee 
Begs 
Bees 
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FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 


Fire, Accident and Sickness Employers’ Liability Plate Glass 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE ACCIDENT BRANCH 











Head Office for Canada: 


Norwich Union Building 
12-14 Wellington Street East, Toronto 


JOHN B. LAIDLAW, Manager A. H. RODGERS, Branch Secretary 




















THE INVESTOR’S LIBRARY 


Authorative works on Investment and Speculation; invaluable to those interested in Stock Market 


Operrtions and other forms of investment. There books are handsomely printed and bound in cloth 


SET OF FOUR BOOKS, $3.00 PRICE, IF BOUGHT SINGLY, $4.50 


THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING, By John Moody ........... ccc cece ccc eee $1.00 
Deals with the methods and phrases of Wall Street investing, giving rules for analysing 
railroad securities and statements and explaining syndicates and re-organizations. 


MINING INVESTMENTS—HOW TO JUDGE THEM, By Francis C. Nicholas, Ph.D.... $1.00 
The author is a | engineer of world-wide experience, who has made special study of 
mining values the world over. 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, By Thomas Gibson.............. cc cccecceccececs $1.00 
Dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation. 


THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION, By Thomas Gibson ................ cc ccc ccccececes $1.50 
In this beok the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and specn- 
lation than he does in his “Pitfalls of Speculation.” 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


MacLean Publishing Company, Technical Book Dept. 143-149 Usiversity Avenue 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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SHORT TERM DEBENTURES 


We are offering the balance of a $125,000 issue of debentures 
guaranteed by this company. Debentures issued in denomina- 
tions of $500 each and run for 24 years. Excellent security. 


he ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


NATIONAL FINANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office - - Vancouver, B.C. 
” TOTAL ASSETS—$4,450,000. RESER VE—$350,000, 
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The Royal Bank of Canada 


INCORPORATED 1869 





























§ Capital Authorized $25,000,000 Reserve Funds $ 13,000,000 
t Capital Paid Up 11,560,000 Total Assets 180,000,000 
i 310 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
' 
iN Travellers’ Letters of Credit issued available in all parts 
= of the world. Drafts, Money Orders and Travellers’ 
' Cheques sold. Saving departments at all branches. 
a 
¥ LONDON ENG., OFFICE NEW YORK AGENCY 
; Bank Buildings—Princes Street Cor. William and Cedar Sts. 








(Z| BOND—SHARING IN PROFITS 


The National Securities Corporation, Limited, now offer a 7% 5-year 
Bond. This bond shares in all profits, and interest is paid twice a year. 
: on 60 days’ notice. 

These bonds are $100, $500 and $1,000, and may be purchased on small payment 
plan after a deposit of $10 is made with ordor. Send cheque or money order, or 
write for particulars to 


NATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION, LIMITED 


CONFEDERATION LIFE BUILDING, TORONTO, CANADA 








Soe” > ’ 







































First Mortgage Sinking Fund-— 
6% Quarterly 10 Year Gold Bonds 
of $100, $500 and $1000, pay- 
able cash, or 10% cash and 10/7 
monthly. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Marcil Trust Company, Limited 


Montreal 


1 Safe Investments A 


The Financial Post of Canada is the recog- 
nized authority on Canadian investments. 


- Each week it — much exclusive informa- 
tion respecting Canadian companies; algo re- 
liable news on bond and steck issues, min- parm 


ing stocks and real estate conditions. THE INVESTOR'S PRIMER 
The INVESTORS’ INFORMATION BUREAU A Concise Handbook by John Moody, con- 


is free to subscribers and answers by letter taining definitions of all the important terms 
all inquiries about pen eee byt for and phrases employed in the investment and 
7 sample copy and special subscription offer. banking business. Fart 1 covers the defini- 
| tions of Finance. Part 2 gives specific in- 
THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA reentee poaeeene — issues of Pre- 
erred and guatanteed stocks. 

TORONTO | 











Price $1.00. Send all orders to 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
143-149 University Ave. . Torento 
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HoORROCKSES' 
FLANNELETTES 


are made from 


carefully selected COTTON. 





The nap is short and close. 

No injurious chemicals are used. 

Quality, designs and colourings 
are unequalled. 





If purchasers of this comfortable material 
for Underwear all the year round would 
buy THE BEST ENGLISH MAKE they 
would avoid the risk they undoubtedly run 
with the inferior qualities of Flannelette 








See the name “HORROCKSES” Annual sale upwards of 


on the selvedge every two yards. | ten million yards. 











Awarded the Certificate of 
THE INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE. 








| HORROCKSES, CREWDSON & CO.,LTD. | 




















MANCHESTER AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 








It will pay you to answer advertisements. ————————_——————— 
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It’s false economy to put your 
money in a “cheap” roofing that 
has to be painted, regraveled or re- 
paired every year or two. The real 
cost of a roofing is the purchase price 
plus the cost of maintenance. 























J-M Asbestos Roofing is the only 
ready roofing that never requires a 
single cent’s worth of coating, regravel-w% 
ing or other protection. Therefore it (J 
costs less per year of service than any ,@ 
other roofing. ™ 
This roofing never needs any pro-\4 
tection because it is made of layers of 4 
stone (Asbestos) felt securely cemented 
together with Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 
It is mineral through and through—liter- ees 
ally a sheet of pliable stone. Thereisn’t Vanderbilt Hotel, 


New York, Roofed with 
a particle of perishable material in 17,280 Sq. Ft. of J-M Asbestos Roofine tt 


ISRESTOS | 
OOHKING 


Is it any wonder that this stone roofing is not affected by rain, heat, 
cold, salt air, chemical fumes, etc., and that it affords absolute protection 
against fire? And is it any wonder that this roofing is still in good condi- 
tion on hundreds of roofs after more than 25 years of service? 

J-M Asbestos Roofing comes in rolls ready to lay; also furnished in 
built-up form. Suitable for any type of building. Easy to lay. J-M 
Roofing Cleats, packed in each roll, make absolutely water-tight laps and 
give the entire roof a handsome white appearance. 


Your dealer sells J-M Asbestos Roofing — if not, order from our nearest branch. 
Write for sample of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this Roofing is made and 
our Book No. 2770 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Limiteo 


Manufacturers of Asbestos ‘ce ¢ Asbestes, Roofings, Packings 
and Magnesia Products ASBESTOS Electrical Supplies, Etc. 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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Restful 
Light 


is one of the 
greatest of home 
comforts. 

It makes read- 
ing, playing games, 
and social inter- 
course easy and 
without strain, and 
surrounds the en- 
tire family with 
quiet cheerfulness. 





Alba Lighting Fixture 
No 15064 


Magazine 


Advertising 
Section 








Beautiful 
Light 


is one of the finest 
adornments of the 
modern home. 

It is beautiful 
and decorative in 
itself, and brings 
out to their fullest 
advantage the 
beauties of the 
surroundings. 


The Right Shades 


and Globes 


will give you plenty of beautiful and restful light, at no 
more cost than you now pay for gloomy or harsh light. 
One of the most beautiful and restful forms of illumina- 
tion is the Semi-indirect by Alba Bowls, illustrated above. 
It is also very efficient, giving a great deal of illumination 


for the current. 


Another kind is the Ornamental Balls 


which completely cover the lamps, and keep all glare from 


reaching the eyes. 


Send for Catalogue No. 42L of Shades and Globes—Alba and the many 


other kinds we make for electricity and gas. 


Your dealer has, or can get, any of our shades and globes. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh USA 


Canadian Sales and Show Rooms 
70 King Street West, Toronto 





Re ading advertisements i is - profitable to you. 





Reg. U.S. 
Pat. OF. 
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DEDICATION: 


In the spring when the wattle-gold 
trembles 
’"Twixt shadow and shine, 
And each dew-laden air-draught re- 
sembles 
A long draught of wine, 
When the sky-line’s blue burnished re- 
sistance 
Makes deeper the dreamiest distance,— 
Some songs have in all hearts  extst- 
ence— 
Such songs have been mine. 


—Adam Lindsay Gordon. 


(The poems of Australia’s own poet have recently been collected.) 
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“We used to spend our evenings figuring out how much money we needed to get married on.” 


The Confessions of a Publicity Agent—page 36 
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The Exceptional Man 


We have given the leading place in this number to ‘‘The Era of the Excep- 
tional Man,’’ because it is a remarkable article by one of the world’s great writers. 
The importance of the subject from every viewpoint is such that it should receive 
serious attention on all sides. Out of his knowledge of business conditions and wide 
experience among business men, Dr. Marden writes with force and authority. 


By Dr. O. 


Mr. CaRNEGIE says: “The most val- 
uable acquisition to his business which 
an em ployer can obtain is an exception- 
al young man. There is no bargain so 
fruitful.” 

This is the Marshall Field & Com- 
pany idea of what makes the exception- 
al employee. 

“To do the right thing, at the right 
time, in the right way; to do some 
things better than they were ever done 
before; to eliminate errors; to know 
both sides of the question ; to be courte- 
ous; to be an example; to work for love 
of the work; to anticipate requirements; 
to develop resources; to recognize no 
impediments; to master circumstances; 
to act from reason rather than rule; 
to be satisfied with nothing short of per- 
fection.” 

This is an era of the exceptional man. 
No matter who else is out of employ- 
ment, no matter how many thousands 
of people are crowding the employment 
offices looking in vain for jobs, no mat- 
ter how hard the times are or how dull 
busi..ess may be, the exceptional man, 
the man who can do things, the man 
who has a superb training and who is 
ambitious to do things in a large and 
an original way, and who possesses a 
fine mind, is always in demand. There 
are always plenty of situations waiting 
for him. He does not have to hunt for 


a job, he simply selects the one he pre- 
fers. There is a standing advertisement 
evervwhere for the exceptional young 
man. 





S. Marden 


Never before was there such a de- 
mand for the exceptional, the resource- 
ful man, the man who can think, who 
can devise new and original ways of do- 
ing things, the man who can grasp the 
needs of the situation and solve them 
with his resourcefulness. 

The exceptional employee is the one 
who is always on the alert for business, 
who is so polite and attentive and oblig- 
ing to his customers that everybody 
wants to deal with him; who makes 
friends for the firm, who adds dignity 
to the house. He is the one who looks 
upon his employer’s interests as he 
would his own, who regards his vocation 
as an opportunity to make aman of 
himself, an seaeivniy to show his em- 
ployer the stuff he is made of, and who 
is always preparing himself to fill the 
position above him, 

The exceptional employee is the one 
who never says, “I was not paid to do 
that”; “I don’t get salary enough to 
work after hours or to take so much 

ains.” He never leaves things half 
asae, but does everything to a finish. He 
studies his employer’s business, reads its 
literature; he is on the watch for every 
improvement which others in the same 
line have adopted and which his em- 

loyer has not, and is always improving 
himeelf during his spare time for larger 
things. 

The exceptional employee is the one 
whose main ambition is to help along 
the business; who stays after hours dur- 
ing the busy season to help out wherev- 
25 
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er he can, and when any emergency 
arises in the concern, has a valuable sug- 
gestion for its solution. The exception- 
al employee is the one who settles diffi- 
culties among his co-workers without 
rupture, and is always trying to avoid 


friction, to keep: peace and harmony in 
the firm. He encourages the dull boy 
or the boy who can not seem to 
get hold of the business; he is always 
ready to give a lift whenever needed, 
and a word of cheer to the discouraged. 

Young men who are sticklers for 
hours, who are afraid of working over- 
time, who want to leave the office on 
the minute or a little before, who are 
always a little late in the morning, or 
who take their employer’s time for their 
own personal uses—such employees nev- 
er get very far. 

n every large establishment there are 
a few employees who show promise and 
are sure of promotion. They stick and 
dig and hang on to their task when oth- 
er people are in a hurry to quit. They 
do not measure their hours by the clock, 
or their obligation to their employer by 
the amount of salary they receive; they 
do not feel that, when they begin work 
earlier or stay later, it is an injustice 
on his part not to pay them for over- 
time. 

Readiness, willingness to do anything 
at any time, a disposition to oblige, to 
accommodate, these are qualities that 
win an employer’s admiration. 

No matter if it is a little inconven- 
ient to you — if you have to postpone 
your supper or your evening’s amuse- 
ment —— if you can please your em- 
ployer, you have scored an advantage 
which he will not forget. 


The employer does not want to beg 
eople to do things for him, and the 
oy who wants to get on ought to regard 

every opportunity to render a little ad- 
ditional service as a great advantage to 
him, a chance to get’a little deeper into 
the confidence of his employer, to get a 
little nearer to him. 

There is nothing which will put you 
in a more favorable light with your em- 
ployer than to anticipate his wants and 
make him feel that you are trying to 
help him carry his load, and to make 
his work a little easier. Think for him, 
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plan for him when you can. He will 
appreciate it, and will gradually learn 
to depend upon you. In this way you 
may make yourself indispensable to 
him. 

The very consciousness that you your- 
self feel the weight of responsibility, 
that you are trying to think out ways 
and means for advancing his interests, 
will fasten you to him with hooks of 
steel. He will overlook a great many 
deficiencies if you have this one quality 
of sincere interest in his affairs, and are 
really trying to help him,—if you have 
the same interest in his affairs as though 
the business were your own. 

It is astonishing how few of the 
thousands of young men who are am- 
bitious to get on in the world, are cap- 
able of independent action. Very few 
of them are leaders; the great majority 
are followers. This is one of the 
things which keeps young men and 
young women “one If there is any- 
thing in the world a man at the head 
of an establishment wants around him, 
it is those who can suggest something, 
who do not stand paralyzed in an emer- 
gency, but who can act independently. 

Men never learn much by hanging 
around, doing just what they are told 
to do. It is the progressive young man 
who keeps his thinking cap on, who sug- 
gests improved methods, and plans of 
action, who is advanced. 


A great many employers get sick and 
tired of asking those ev them to do 
things and explaining how to do them. 
They feel that they would give their 
kingdom almost for a leader, for a man 
who could further their interests with- 
out asking questions all the time and 
wanting instructions. It is leaders that 
are wanted not followers, young men 
who can act quickly, who can start 
right, and right away. 

We see standing around in most large 
establishments boys and young men 
with their hands in their pockets, power- 
less to map out a program, or to do any- 
thing unless told. 


“As a rule, it is the employee who 
does something out of the ordinary, 
something which the others associated 
with him do not do, who is promoted 
quickly, sometimes even over the heads 
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of those who have been in the business 
much longer than he has,” says John 
E. Hewer. “He takes more pains with 
his work, does it more satay. shows 
more interest in his employer’s affairs, 
evinces more intelligence and originali- 
ty in his methods, or, in some other 
way, especially commends himself to 
his employer’s attention as one worthy 
of promotion. 

f there is anything that makes a bad 
impression upon an employer it is a 
manifestation of indifference to his in- 
terests, a selfishness that measures every 
demand by personal interest. 

“Employers are not blind to what is 
going on around them, and, though 
they may often seem unobservant, they 
are always watching those under them. 
They know who shirks, who watches 
the clock, who clips a few minutes, here 
and there, from his employer’s time; 
who comes a little late in the morning 
and goes a little earlier in the evening; 
in other words, they keep thoroughly 
posted in regard to the work and gener- 
al conduct of their employees.’ 


The men who have done great things 
in the world have been prodigious 
workers, particularly during the time 
when they were struggling to establish 
themselves in life. When genius has 
failed in what it attempted, and talent 
says impossible; when every other fac- 
ult» gives up; when tact retires and 
diplomacy has fled; when logic and ar- 
gument and influence and “pulls” have 
all done their best and retired from the 
field, gritty persistency, bulldog tenaci- 
ty, steps in, and by sheer force of hold- 
ing on wins, gets the order, closes - the 
contract, does the impossible. 


I often get letters from employees 
who complain bitterly that they have 
remained in the same position for many 
vears, with practically no advancement 
in salary or prospects. But there is us- 
ually something wrong with these em- 
plovees. They lack enterprise, lack a 
comprehensive grasp of affairs; often 
they work mechanically; have a mere 
superficial knowledge of the business 
and hence they are not the kind of ma- 
terial the employer is seeking for pro- 
motion. 

Knowledge is power everywhere, and 
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especially in one’s own specialty. I 
know young men who have been clerks 
in stores for many years in one depart- 
ment with no advancement, who never 
appear to show the slightest interest in 
any other department, or in the way in 
which the business as a whole is con- 
ducted ; they are simply-cogs in a wheel ; 
mere automatons working mechanically 
so many hours a day, and they are al- 
ways glad when the day’s work is done. 

This lack of interest in the business, 
this indifference of the employees to 
learning anything outside their own 
routine, is fatal to growth. What would 
become of the business if the proprietor 
were to show the same indifference, the 
same lack of interest as do these automa- 
ton clerks? 

The principle of advancement, of 
erowth, of progress, is the same whe- 
ther in fred or employee. Business 
grows because of enterprising, progres- 
sive, up-to-date methods. Promotion for 
the employee requires the same push- 
ing, vigorous, alert methods. 

If you want to be something more 
than an average worker you must do 
something more than average work. If 
vou expect to become an important fig- 
ure in the world of commerce, a captain 
of industry, instead of a common sol- 
dier in the ranks of labor, you must put 
your shoulder to the wheel. 


If you envy your employer his free- 
dom from restraint, his independence, 
his financial power, it will pay you to 
inquire into the methods by which he 
rose from employee to employer. You 
will perhaps find that he worked for 
many years from twelve to eighteen 
hours a day for a small salary, that he 
rarely took a vacation, that he put ev- 
ery ounce of energy he possessed into 
his business. 


It is astonishing how many young 
men are trying to get a living without 
hard work. It does not seem possible 
that so many people could live off of 
one another without really producing 
anything themselves. Almost every- 
where we see young men looking for 
easy places, short hours, and the least 
possible work for the greatest possible 


salary. 
Even if it were possible to get a living 
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with a very little effort, you could not 
afford it. "eee could not afford to coin 
your brain into dollars, to make dollar- 
chasing the ambition of your life. There 
ought to be something larger in you 
than that. There is something in you 
which will not be satisfied with this sort 
of a life, something which will protest 
against selling yourself so cheaply. You 
can not respect yourself unless you are 
doing your best, making your greatest 
effort to bring out the best thing in 
you. 

It is a pinching, narrowing, contract- 
ing policy, this trying to get something 
for nothing. It narrows the individual, 
stunts the growth, stops the expansion. 
There is something demoralizing in try- 
ing to get through life without a strug- 
gle; without doing one’s part. The first 
thing the successful employee must re- 
alize is that he is really working for 
himself. Every bit of work he does 
heartily, honestly, thoroughly, is de- 
veloping his own capacity, making him 
a bigger, broader, more capable man. It 
is the determination to take a manly 
part, to do one’s full share in the world, 
to amount to something, the willingness 
to struggle for advancement—the push- 
ing out, the struggling on, the striving 
upward — that makes the exceptional 
man or woman. 

This is the sort of exceptional em- 
ployee civilization is looking for. He is 
wanted in every city, town and village: 
he is wanted badly. Every office, shop, 
store and factory wants him. Every vo- 
eation is crying out for the exceptional 


man. He is needed, and needed badly 
everywhere. 


No matter how hard the times or how 
many millions are out of employment, 
there is this sign up at the door of every 
factorv, every store, every large business 
office in this country 
WantTEeD AMan — AN 

MAN. 

The man who can do things when 
others only dream about them. 

The man who will do his work when 
the boss is away. 

The man who has courage, who is not 
a slave to precedent. 

The man who is not afraid of burning 
his bridges behind him. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
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The man who does not wait for an 

opportunity, but who makes it. 

he man who puts grit in the place 
of his handicap; grit in the place of a 
good chance. 

The man who, if he cannot go 
around, over or under a difficulty, goes 
straight through it. 

The man who is a live wire. 

The man who, when he falls, falls on 
his feet. 

The man who has dare in his nature; 
who pushes ahead when others turn 
back. 

The man who puts up a good front. 

The man who makes a good first im- 
pression. 

The man who does not procrastinate, 
dawdle or waver, but who goes straight 
to his goal. 

The man who finds his own motor 
inside of him; who does not have _ to 
come back to his employer every few 
— to be recharged, like an automo- 

ile. 

The man who is not easily turned 
down or shaken off; who has bull-dog 
grit — tenacity of purpose; who smiles 
at rebuffs, who thrives upon them. 

The man who is willing to take his 
medicine and who does not dally with 
the spoon. 

The man who is ambitious to be an 
artist in his career instead of merely an 
artisan. 

The man who will not make a fool of 
himself just because he knows how. 

The man with an overmastering pur- 
pose, one unwavering aim; whose de- 
cision is quick and final; who believes 
in the miracle of polite persistency. 

The young man who does not wait for 
his star, but who hitches his wagon to 
anything that comes his way. 

The man who has not stinted his 
foundations; who is willing to pay the 
price for a large success; who does 
things to a finish; who puts his trade- 
mark of superiority upon everything 
that passes through his hands. 

The man who goes in to win; who 
starts out every morning with the grim 
resolution that he is going to make the 
day a red-letter day; who takes for his 
motto, “Always improving something 
somewhere; bettering my best.’ 
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“Doesn’t the back fit beautifully!” 


The Little Idiot and the Born Manager 


‘*The Little Idiot and the Born Manager’’ is a story of modern business life. 
The title role characters are young ladies of different types. A law office is the 
scene of activities. Margaret B. Shipp, who writes the story, is well known as the 
author of ‘‘The Worshipper’’ and ‘‘The Jealousy of Mrs. Pete.’’ 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


WHEN people in Millersville said how 
fortunate it was that Bessie Hubbard 
had her cousin to depend upon, they 
lost sight of that provision of nature 
which always gives a vine something to 
cling to. Nobody except a born manag- 
er like Delia Denton, they averred, 
could have made Bessie keep at her sten- 
ography until she had acquired a fair 
rate of speed, and had qualified herself 
to accompany Delia to the city. 

For a year Delia had filled a position 
in a local lawyers office, but in Millers- 
ville six dollars a week was considered 
ample emolument for a woman, so she 
decided to seek her fortune in one of the 
larger places in the State — a Southern 
manufacturing town of some thirty 
thousand inhabitants, Mrs. Denton 


could live with a married son, and Bes- 
sie, who had made her home with them 
since her orphaned childhood, must 
perforce go with Delia. 

The girls opened an office, and, after 
a slack month or two, Delia’s ability as- 
serted itself. Some one telephoned to 
ask if she could fill the place of a court 
reporter, suddenly taken ill. She was 
so sure of her speed and of her familiari- 
ty with legal phrases that it never oc- 
curred to her to hesitate. Success in this 
case made the way plain, and soon there 
were few moments in which the type- 
writers were not clicking steadily. Bes- 


‘ sie, of course, could not undertake court 


reporting, but letters and the overflow 
of Delia’s work kept her busy. 
Delia began to realize the satisfaction 
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of depositing a tiny sum in the savings- 
bank each month. The city stores were 
so tempting to a country-bred girl that 
Bessie was always in debt. Delia kept 
a watchful eye upon her cousin’s pur- 
chases, constantly pruning the exuber- 
ances of her taste. 

“Doesn’t the back fit beautifully?” 
asked Bessie one morning, pirouetting 
before a mirror in their small bedroom. 

“Ye—es; but, somehow, Bessie, you 
never look like a business woman. There 
is always something a little too festive 
about your appearance. It must be that 
collarette, or the way your hair blows 
around your face, that makes you look 
as if you were going out to a morning 
card-party instead of an office!” 

“T can’t keep my hair from curling,” 
replied Bessie amiably, “and I’m sure T 
can’t walk half as comfortably in such 
low heels, but I’m dressed just like you, 
Dee.” 7 

“There’s a difference,” said Delia, 
herself puzzled to locate the contrast in 
the mirror. 

When she stood beside her cousin, 
it reflected two girls of equal years, both 
brown-haired and blue-eved, dressed in 
plain street suits. Bessie’s eyes were 
big and appealing, her mouth drooped 
nlaintively or slipped into laughter ac- 
cording to her moods, and her hair 
broke into rinples all over her head. Her 
love of daintiness was manifested by the 
pretty way in which she arranged her 
tresses, hv the careful manicuring of her 
remarkably lovely hands, and by those 
little accessories of dress which Delia 
ealled “festive.” 


Delia was straight as a sapling, with 
eves clear and keen. a wholesome color, 
and a firm mouth. The hat she was pin- 
ning on just missed being becoming. 

“Well. let’s hurry to the office. Mr. 
Biseoe telephoned that he wished to see 
me unon a matter of especial import- 
ance.” 

“Ts he handsome?” inauired Bessie. 

Delia looked her annoyance. 

“He must be past thirty-five. with a 
reddish face and a thick-set figure.” 

“Ts he married?” pursued Bessie. 

Delia allowed the annoyance to flash 
out. 

“Bessie, IT wish you wouldn’t ask such 
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silly questions. It is positively ill-bred. 
It is immaterial to me whether the cus- 
tomer from whom I am taking dictation 
has a hooked nose or a harelip, is mar- 
ried, divorced, or a bigamist.’ 

“A bigamist?” gasped Bessie. “Which 
one?” 

“You little idiot!” laughed her cous- 
in; and Bessie knew she was forgiven 
without understanding where she had 
offended. 

Mr. Biscoe came to offer Delia the 
place of stenographer in his office. 

“T’ve always had a man, but I liked 
your work in the Biggs-Hammer case, 
and I think you can fill the position.” 

Delia declined on the ground of the 
wider opportunity of an independent of- 
fice, but offered to take the place for a 
week or two until he could find some 
one else. 

“Why, I thought you would have 
jumped at it,” said Bessie, after the 
door had closed on him. 

“So did Mr. Biscoe,” returned Delia 
briefly. 

“But you said the other day that work 
fell off so during the summer that you 
were afraid we couldn’t afford a vaca- 
tion, while if we held regular positions 
we should be granted a fortnight’s leave 
on full pay.” 


“At the end of a week, he will repeat 
his offer, and with more eagerness,” 
Delia stated quietly. 

Her prophecy was verified, and she 
accepted the position at a slight increase 
of salary. So capable a machine did she 
prove, so intelligent a helper, that by 
the end of a month she was as much 
a part of Biscoe’s office as his revolving 
chair. 

T eft without the stimulus of her ener- 
getic associate’s presence, Bessie’s work 
languished. For a time, a book manu- 
script kept her occupied, but when her 
earnings fell so low that they failed to 
pay her expenses, Delia decided to save 
office-rent and board by sending Bessie 
to Millersville for a visit. 

There was a political convention in 
early August, so the work beforehand 
was verv heavy and urgent. After it 
was over, and Biscoe’s wing of the par- 
ty had triumphed, he told Miss Denton 
that she had better arrange to take her 
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fortnight’s vacation the last two weeks 
in August. He asked if she had thought 
of a substitute. When Delia suggested 
her cousin, he nodded, and Bessie was 
sent for. 


She was a day late in arriving, and as 
nothing short of the earth being ‘“‘stag- 
gered to the final shock” would have in- 
duced Delia to leave on a different train 
from the one she had named, Bessie had 
to go alone to the office. In the summer- 
time, Bessie would never have struck 
one as a business proposition. In her 
white linen suit, little tan ties, and be- 
coming hat, she looked about sixteen; 
and when she presented herself to Bis- 
coe, she was too well versed in disappro- 
bation not to read it in his eyes. She 
knew that expression from Delia. 


“You don’t like the way I look?” she 
faltered. “I could get a black dress if 
you think it would make me seem dig- 
nified enough.” 


Biscoe smiled at the accurate reading 
of his thoughts, and at her idea of dress- 
ing up to the exalted part of his stenog- 
rapher. 


“That is not necessary, Miss—er — 
Hubbard, is it? Miss Denton is only to 
be absent a fortnight.” 


He recalled that fact with satisfaction 
several times during the morning, for 
Bessie was confused by her new duties. 
Later on, when she was at the typewrit- 
er, she suddenly looked up and asked 
him how to spell a word which puzzled 
her. Everybody knows how easy it is 
to forget the vowels of certain catch- 
words of spelling-bees, and Biscoe an- 
swered curtly: 

cA ‘af 


When the typed letter was handed to 
him, he glanced over it and said: 


“That word looks wrong. You will 
find a dictionary on that stand.” 


“Tt’s spelled with an ‘1’ in here,” an- 
nounced Bessie tranquilly ; “but I think 
it looks much nicer the way you spell 
it. 

It would have been impossible for 
any one to have assumed the faith of 
that tone; Biscoe was amused to see that 
she regarded Noah Webster and himself 
as equal authorities. 


Il. 


Delia had seen Biscoe as a keen, 
shrewd lawyer, his practise confined to 
othce-work and real-estate transactions, 
and having, as a side issue, an interest 
and a distinct influence in the politics 
of the State. That was Biscoe—though 
little less than the man. 

Bessie soon came to regard him as the 
legal luminary of the country, and 
when the party chairman and State of- 
ficials dropped in to consult him fre- 
quently, she regarded him as the hub 
around which the wheel of government 
revolved. ‘That was Biscoe, or a little 
more than Biscoe. 


Delia had casually noticed that he 
was growing bald. Bessie thought iron- 
gray hair most distinguished. She had 
no fear of him personally. It was so 
natural to her to depend upon the per- 
son nearest to her that in difficulties ov- 
er her notes, or perplexities of construc- 
tion, she appealed to him much as she 
would have appealed to Delia. Kach 
time Biscoe determined to tell her that 
she must not interrupt him for triviali- 
ties, but she was so little and so helpless 
that he invariably postponed it. 


One day she went further, and with 
the same naive ignorance. After wash- 
ing her hands, she discovered that there 
was no towel. This could never have 
happened to Delia; she would have as- 
certained the fact beforehand, sum- 
moned and rebuked the janitor, and 
had the deficiency remedied. With 
outstretched, dripping hands, Bessie ad- 
vanced toward Mr. Biscoe. 

“What shall Ldo? There isn’t any 
towel |” 

The appealing quality in Bessie was 
epitomized in her hands. They were 
soft and white, babyishly pink in the 
palms, tapering to the slender, blue- 
veined wrist and into the rounded arm, 
dimpled at the elbow. It was the first 
time that Biscoe had noticed how — 
how almost unbelievably pretty they 
were, 

“Try my handkerchief. 
than yours.” 

He shook out a snowy piece of linen. 
Somehow —- he hardly ‘aes how it 
happened, from what hidden spring the 


It’s larger 
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impulse came—he found himself dry- 
ing them for her, taking both the con- 
fiding little hands in his own for a 
moment, 

Bessie thanked him, sweet and un- 
abashed. As she was used to small serv- 
ices being rendered her from everybody 
with whom she came in contact, it did 
not occur to her that she had received 
a rather unusual one from her employ- 
er; but the recollection of it annoyed 
Biscoe all day, and he was glad to recall 
that Miss Denton would return in two 
days. Next morning, however, a gasp 
of dismay from his stenographer was 
followed by her quick step to the side 
of his desk, with an open letter in her 
hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Biscoe, Dee has sprained 
her ankle! Isn’t it perfectly dreadful? 
And she wears such sensible heels, too! 
There is a note enclosed for you. I am 
so sorrv for Dee!” 

Mr. Biscoe read the note, drumming 
impatiently on his desk. 

‘I sha’n’t keep this chattering baby 
indefinitely. 1’ll let her go, and take on 
that young fellow who applied for a 
place,” he decided. 

. With this determination he wheeled 
in his chair, to encounter the most wo- 
begone, downcast face imaginable. 

“Why, a sprained ankle doesn’t 
amount to much,” he said kindly. 

‘‘It—it wasn’t that,” she stammered. 
“You will think I am a selfish, wicked 
girl to be thinking of myself and not of 
poor, darling Dee, but I had so counted 
on on your oflice to-morrow!” 

i 1‘ ? 

‘You see it’s Wednesday, so I prom- 
ised Mr. Eller to go to the matinée with 
him; and after it was over, Mr. Greene 
was going to meet me at the door of the 
theatre and take me out in an automo- 
bile!” 

“And who are these young men?” 
asked Biscoe, in a tone which would 
have done credit to Delia herself. 


“They are very nice,” explained Bes- 
sie earnestly. ‘Mr. Eller boards in the 
house with me, and he brought Mr. 
Greene to call—he’s a bank clerk. They 
are very kind, and now that Dee is gone, 
and they are afraid I will be lonely, one 
or the other of them stays with me every 
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evening. You see, l’ve never been in 
an automobile, and Mr. Greene was go- 
ing to get one from the garage. At Mill- 
ersville, almost every young man has a 
horse and buggy, and | used to go for a 
drive every afternoon, so I miss it 
here.” ’ 

“You ought not to go out with young 
men of whom you know little or noth- 
ing. Is that young Greene of the First 
National?” 

Bessie nodded. Biscoe knew him by 
reputation as a “gay” young fellow, not 
especially bad, but liable at times to be 
anything but a wise companion for so 
young and ignorant a girl. 

“You had better call them up by 

hone and let them know of your cous- 
in’s accident and your change of 
plans.” 

Bessie noticed the curtness of his tone, 
but was unaware of his concession in re- 
taining her services. 

Wednesday was a glorious day, and 
several times Biscoe caught Bessie gaz- 
ing wistfully out of the window. She 
made him think of a caged humming- 
bird. He thought how childishly she 
had longed for the ride in the hired 
machine, of his chauffeur, “eating his 
head off worse than a horse,” of his big 
touring-car, and how seldom he had us- 
ed it all summer. Just an hour in it 
would be such a treat to this poor girl! 
He cleared his throat. 

“My car will be around about five 
o’clock,” he said. ‘‘If you like, I’ll take 
you for a short spin in it, so that you 
can see how it compares with Millers- 
ville rapid transit.” 

Bessie’s hands dropped in her lap 
with a pretty gesture of bewilderment. 

“Oh, I do believe you are the most 
unselfish person in the world!” she ex- 
claimed. 

That view of one’s actions is so easy 
to adopt, that though the “short spin” 
lengthened into a long ride over the 
country roads, though Bessie’s face, 
with its encircling veiling, had never 
looked rosier or prettier, though her 
chatter amused him until he had not 
been so self-forgetful in years yet 
when they came back in the purple 
dusk of the late summer evening, he 
still believed the sweet voice with its 
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trailing inflection that murmured he 
had been “so good, so unselfish.” 

His complaisance tinged his greeting 
the next morning. Of course, he didn’t 
want the little stenographer to misun- 
derstand an act of pure kindness — one 
that there was no necessity to repeat. 
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It was from the indignant Mr. 
Greene, who, from the Country Club, 
had seen passing “what at first appeared 
to be an elderly man kidnapping 


a child, but on second glance 
roved to be Miss Hubbard and 
he plethoric employer. Naturally 


“What shall I do, there is’nt any towel!” 


A letter was on Bessie’s desk, and as 
she read it, she gave a startled exclama- 
tion. 

“No more bad news, I hope?” 

“Would you mind reading it, if 
you're not too busy, and telling me how 
to answer it? I never had a rude note 
before!” 


Sig. 2 


a previous engagement was thrown 
over for the opportunity of en- 
joying an added hour in such society.” 
It was the crude outburst of a furiously 
angry boy, and it should not have ir- 
ritated Mr. Biscoe as much as it did. 
“You can refer him to me for any ex- 
planation he wishes as to your broken 
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engagement. Get your note-book, child. 
Now say—”’ 

Biscoe dictated her reply, and Bessie 
began to copy it off on a sheet of robin’s- 
egg note-paper. Biscoe did not return 
to his work; he was waiting for a ques- 
tion he knew was inevitable. 

“How do you spell ‘surveillance’ ?” 

He laughed aloud. 

“T was absolutely sure you would ask 
that, you little goose.” 

A rosy flush dyed the fairness of the 
ah face and throat. very boy in 
Millersville who had made love to her 
had begun by calling her that! By the 
time they said “You little idiot!” they 
were very far gone indeed. 

Biscoe mistook the blush, and 
thought, with quick contrition, that he 
had hurt her feelings. 

“Don’t bother over the loss of your 
peppery young clerk. We will go out 
in the machine for a while this after- 
noon, if you wish, and show him that 
you are not weeping over his note. 


III. 


THREE weeks later, Delia tranquilly 
opened a letter. Bessie’s epistles were 
never very exciting affairs. 

“lve been dreadfully stingy in let- 
ters lately, dearest Dee, but I have been 
so busy.” Delia looked approving- 
ly. “You scolded me im_ your 
last for writing you about the fall styles 
instead of the office, but I thought you 
would rather have your mind off the 
work while you’re away. Mr. Biscoe is 
the soul of kindness, and we are lucky 
girls to work under such a splendid 
man.” Delia looked dubious. “He 
says he is afraid the confinement of an 
office will cause me to lose my roses, so 
he takes me out in his car every after- 
noon, and he leaves earlier than he used 
to.” Delia looked electrified. “It is 
painted red, and goes like the wind. 
Sometimes we stop at the restaurant at 
the Country Club for dinner, and you 
ought to hear how wonderfully he or- 
ders! Don’t hurry back until you are 
perfectly well. With loads of love, I 
remain your devoted Bessie. 

“P, S.—If anybody ever patted your 
cheek, would you like it?” 


Delia looked whiter than the paper. 
She packed her grip to return by the 
first train. To her family she only 
vouchsafed that she had been called 
back a few days earlier than she had 
expected. Everything she had ever 
heard about credulous young girls fall- 
ing into more or less serious trouble 
through their ignorance of the world 
thronged to her mind and filled it with 
anxious forebodings. If she had never 
left the office! If she were only there 
now! 

Certainly the actual scene in it would 
have startled her, for Bessie was there 
alone, crouched on the floor in the 
furthest corner, her fingers to her ears, 
her face pale and terrified. 

It was so that Biscoe found her when 
he came in shortly. 

“Why, Bessie, what on earth is the 
matter?” 

She burst into the relief of sobs. 

“Oh, quick! Go out quick!” 

“What are you talking about?’ he 
asked, bewildered. 

Stooping over her, he lifted her to 
her feet and gave her a gentle shake. 
Trying to control herself, she explain- 
ed. 

“Tt’s the men in the next office. They 
are gambling! ..1 passed by, and the 
door was partly opened, and they had 
cards and piles of red and blue chips, 
and I heard them betting!” 


“Did any of those young puppies dare 
to say anything to you?” demanded Bis- 
coe, his hands tightening on the girl’s 
wrists. 

“No, they didn’t even see me; but I 
knew they were gambling, and I was 
afraid you might pass by just as they 
began to shoot, or the bullets might 
come through the wall, so I wouldn’t go 
to lunch. I waited to warn you. Oh, 
please, let’s hurry away!” 

“Shooting?” repeated Biscoe, 
pletely at sea. 

“Of course,” cried Bessie impatiently. 
“You know they always shoot pistols 
after they gamble a while. I’ve read 
Mr. Bret Harte’s stories, and I’ve seen 
it in two plays. They might hit youl” 

She lifted the pleading, drowned for- 
get-me-nots of her eyes. 

“Oh, you little idiot!” He did not 


com- 
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know that he was murmuring the magic 
word — the open sesame. “Ts all this 
crying because you were so afraid for 
me, Bessie? I met Allston in the eleva- 
tor, so the game’s over and we're safe 
this time. You darling little idiot!” 

His arms closed around her. He bent 
his face to hers. 

Delia, having made herself so neat 
from the contents of her satchel that 
there was no lingering taint of the 
train, knocked at the door half an hour 
later. The radiance reflected on both 
faces, and Bessie’s rapturous greeting, 
made it difficult for her to begin; but 
Biscoe saved her the necessity. 

“T am verv glad to see you again, Miss 
Denton. I have persuaded your little 
cousin to brighten up that empty house 
of mine, and as I have never believed in 
long engagements, I am sure you will 
help her to hurry with her preparations. 
Bessie, I selfishly forgot you have had 
no lunch: you must be starved. T’ll 
come by for you in the car at six. Miss 
Denton, can you go to work at once? 
There is quite an accumulation of mail, 
and your cousin has been somewhat — 
er — agitated this morning.” 

At Delia’s brief assent, Biscoe looked 
up to smile good-by to Bessie, and drew 
a formidable pile of letters toward him. 

“You are ready? ‘Messrs. Steele & 
Simpkins, 14 West Third Street, City. 
Dear Sirs, I regret the unavoidable de- 
- in replying to your communication 
oT 

“A heavy afternoon’s work and a 
headache from anxietv is what comes 
to me!” thoucht Delia. rather bitterlv. 

But it has been said that Delia’s jude- 
ment of Biscoe was somewhat less than 
the man. It was some vears later that 
she reaned the reward of her efficient 
service in his office, and never did Bis- 
coe show a more unselfish spirit than 
when he threw the weight of his poli- 
tical influence toward securing her ap- 
pointment as head of the business de- 
nartment of the new normal college. 
Mrs. Denton came to live with her 
daughter in the pretty suite of rooms 
reserved for their use. The savings- 


bank account has grown to respectable 
proportions; and in her summer vaca- 
tions Delia has gratified her fondness 
for travelling by chaperoning parties 
of girls abroad. 

She is President of the Women’s Civic 
League, a moving factor in the School! 
Betterment Society and the Tuesday 
Afternoon Book Club, and quite won- 
derfully finds time for her various ac- 
tivities and interests, to Bessie’s delight- 
ed admiration. As for Bessie herself, 
she is so happy and so cherished that 
she is prettier than ever, and ridiculous- 
ly young-looking to be at the head of a 
family. 

When the third child was born, Delia 
looked at him appalled, realizing afresh 
that if commonplace people will marry, 
they must expect commonplace chil- 
dren. ! 

“TIsn’t he a darling?” gureled Bessie. 
“Babies are such fun!” Then she re- 
membered that she had been rebuked 
for this sentiment, so she added, in ap- 
ologetic haste: “TI mean they are such 
erave responsibilities. Whom do you 
think he looks like, Dee?” 

‘He is the image of his father,” stat- 
ed Delia, not compromising with the 
bald and painful truth. 

Bessie was so overjoyed with this ver- 
dict that Biseoe was summoned from 
the next room. 

“Oh, dearest, Dee says so, too! She 
thinks he looks exactly like you, and 
vou thought it was just my imagination 
because I wanted it that way!” 

Delia simply averted her eyes from 
the fatuous satisfaction that beamed in 
Bisene’s face. 

“Thank Heaven I was Mr. Biscoe’s 
stenographer!” she thought, as she left 
the room. 

“Poor Dee!” reflected Bessie. “Sweet- 
heart, how glad I am that you married 
me!” 

“So am J,” said Biscoe emphatically, 
stooping to kiss her. 

So it would seem that the partner- 
ship of the Little Idiot and the Born 
Manager was dissolved to the entire sat- 
isfaction of all the parties concerned. 











The Confessions of a Publicity Agent 


The following is the -first of a series of three articles on ‘‘The Confessions of a 
Publicity Agent.’’ The series, which will run in MacLean’s through April, May 
and June, is written by a leading Canadian journalist under a pseudonym, and pur- 
ports to embody ‘‘the autobiography of one William Jennings Jones, formerly 
publicity agent for the town of Milham, and now Mayor thereof.’’ The opening 
story tells of the manner in which young Jones drifted from newspaper work into 
the publicity field and of the way he handled his first job. 


By James Grantham 


[ LEARNED all I know about town 
boosting—and I think I know quite a 
bit along that line—by being fired. A 
good many men have had the same ex- 
perience. To be fired once is some- 
times a god-send; to be fired twice is 
serious. It happened to me just the 
once, but it came hard and swift and 
good. I was thrown out without any 
money to light on. I hadn’t any reputa- 
tion either. People were not waiting 
around outside waiting to offer me jobs. 
I remember that distinctly. 

It hurt my feelings. It came close 
to breaking me for good and all, that is 
why, perhaps, it did me far more good 
than if someone had died about that 
time and left me a mint of money. The 
legacy, in the condition I was in, would 
have saved me from learning the les- 
son I needed to learn. It might have 
paid the rent and bought the grub for 
a little while, but it would not have 
taught me my business. 

Before it happened I was an assist- 
ant financial editor on a Toronto morn- 
ing newspaper. Twenty-two dollars a 
week was all that stood between me and 
my landlady, and I had more things to 
buy than board too. My prospects for 
an increase were about as bright as any 
man’s prospects are who thinks he has 
learned all there is to know about his 
job and doesn’t enlarge his vision. My 
work consisted of gathering financial 
news for my paper. As a side graft I 
had a stand in with the local vaudeville 
house and got free tickets once a week, 


sometimes twice, if the man on the door 
wasn’t too sober. I had built up a fairly 
good business connection among the 
brokers down town and for a long time 
there were not many men who could 
get by me with a scoop in the financial 
columns. But that was about as far as 
I had climbed. I thought no one else 
could work up the same connection,— 
which was foolish because one day a 
new man came along on the Globe, a 
man with good manners and a pleasant 


‘ address and I could see that even my 


connection wouldn’t last more than two 
months. Instead of getting busy and 
writing better stuff and playing up my 
stories better, I took to grouching be- 
cause I wasn’t getting more money, and 
while I was grouching along came this 
offer from the town of Milham and I 
grabbed it — at fifteen hundred a year 
—that is where the story begins: at fif- 
teen hundred a year. 

I was engaged at the time to Mary, 
who was a stenographer in the business 
office of my paper. We used to spend 
our evenings figuring out how much 
money we needed to get married on. It 
was apleasant occupation. We had 
heard that old story about two being 
able to live cheaper than one, but we 
were not foolish enough to believe it. 
We knew that if Mary cut out work and 
the strain all fell on my salary, there 
would be precious little time for domes- 
tic happiness between doing problems 
in arithmetic and dodging the collect- 
ors. We wanted a flat, rugs and some 
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nice furniture. Also we had a hanker- 
ing for one or two little luxuries such as 
a gramophone and a piano player and 
an occasional holiday together, which 
we knew were not possible on twenty- 
two per week. So we had set our hearts 
on twenty-five. We were still counting 
on the twenty-five and I was thinking 
up a speech to make to the boss when 
I should walk into his office to make 
the touch, when I got a letter from an 
uncle of mine in the town of Milham 
saying the town had decided to engage 
a publicity expert and that he — being 
a man of some influence — had recom- 
mended me for the position. (He had 
heard once that I almost had a job as 
press agent for a moving picture theatre 
on Yonge Street. That was where he 
had gone wrong.) He went on to say 
in his letter that the aldermen did not 
feel like engaging an expensive man 
such as they heard some towns had, but 
they wanted a bright young fellow who 
would take an interest in his work — 
and fifteen hundred a year! That 
meant thirty dollars a week. Would 
I take it? I made an excuse to 
go into the business office and show the 
letter to Mary. Mary pretty nearly 
cried she was so pleased—she used to 
ery easily, anyhow—and we went out to 
lunch together after I had turned in my 
morning story. She loaned me money 
enough—it was three days from pay- 
day and I was nearly strapped — to go 
down to Milham and see my uncle and 
the aldermen. That afternoon I was 
on my way to cinch that thirty-dollar-a- 
week job. I was talking to myself all 
the way there: would I take fifteen hun- 
dred a year and give the town of Mil- 
ham the benefit of my expert services? 
Would I! The train could not travel 
fast enough for me. 


Although the name is a false name 
you would guess the town if I described 
it too closely, so I will disguise it. Mil- 
ham wouldn’t like it if I didn’t. It was 
located in an old settled farming dis- 
trict, and was served by the Grand 
Trunk and the C. P. R., at least, these 
roads had so-called stations marked Mil- 
ham, which were some distance from 
the heart of the town, also, the railways 
only gave what service they chose to 
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the importers and exporters of the town, 
whi h was not much. A large river flow- 
ed down past one side of the town and 
had once been the means of operating 
several old-fashioned water-mills. But 
with the advent of steam-driven ma- 
chinery the mills had either been clos- 
ed, or moved to other centres, or equip- 
ped, as in a few cases, with reciprocating 
engines. There were probably twenty 
thousand people in the town. It had 
never been talked about in all its life, 
except to be made the subject of old 
jokes, such as the one about the man 
in the balloon who asked his friends 
(presumably by wireless telephony) to 
have a freight car moved a_ few 
feet in order that he could get a 
better view of—-Milham. And _ these 
stories used to make the Milham peo- 
ple mad. But that was as far as they 
ever went. They lived and died and 
were talked about year in and ‘year out 
without once getting into print. If Mil- 
ham had a few industries left, a couple 
of woolen mills and a tooth-pick factory, 
it was by good luck and the grace of 
Providence, not by good management. 
Its one newspaper was merely a chron- 
icler of petty gossip and patent medicine 
advertisements. Up until three years ago 
the only amusement the women of the 
town had was afternoon socials, but 
since then they have taken to Bridge. 
The town was, in short, a _ wealthy, 
healthy. but dead-as-a-door-nail burg, 
filled up with retired farmers and their 
savings accounts. The liveliest place in 
the town was the business college, which 
exported all the brightest children of 
the town to become stenographers at 
five dollars a week in Toronto. It was 
to this town that I was summoned as 
publicity agent. One of the aldermen 
had read an advertisement for advertis- 
ing and he had communicated the idea 
to the rest of the council, who had list- 
ened to the advice of my relative the 
grocer, and so had appointed me. I was 
delighted. So were they. At one fell 
swoop, by voting a salary of thirty dol- 
lars a week and hiring a young man 
from the reportorial staff of a Toronto 
paper they thought they had lifted the 
town out of obscurity and set it upon 
the road to becoming a great city. No 
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wonder they were pleased. It was not 
their money they were voting away any- 
how. 

At heart, Milham wasnt a bad little 
town. It meant well. It was kind even 
though it was fond of gossip. It would 
turn out to a funeral as heartily as it 
would shower a bride with rice down at 
the C. P. R. station. It drank a little, 
but not much. When a Milham man 
had had a drink he always munched 
cloves afterward, not necessarily that it 
would disguise the smell of the liquor, 
and so deceive his wife, but because it 
was Milham-ish to do things that way. 
Tt was strong on preachers and pretend- 
ed great discrimination in the matter of 
pulpit style. It was a humble-minded, 
modest little town, but at the same time 
it had an underlaying conceit that 
would have put New York to blush if 
New York had ever seen it. It felt, in 
a complacent sort of way, that if it had 
only tried it could long ago have been 
a greater town than Toronto, and a riv- 
al of New York. But it had told itself 
that life wasn’t worth the struggle to 
fulfil so great a destiny, and it had sat 
down to enjoy home comforts, far from 
the excitement of trollev cars and menu 
cards printed in French. 


It took me just about a week to realize 
that I did not know anything about the 
job I had undertaken. TI had an office 
and a stenographer and a desk that had 
onee done service for the city clerk, but 
T had no idea what was exactly expected 
of me or how I was to work it out. After 
drawing my first week’s salary I began 
to feel like a thief, a grafter. I went 
hack to the hotel wondering how T was 
ever going to justify my existence as a 
publicity agent. 

T went down to my relative, the gro- 
cer. and I asked him about it. 

“Publicity!” he says. “Publicity. Oh 
that means newspapers and things and 
vetting the town talked about. That’s 
about it. Get peonle all over Ontario 
thinking about Milham and it'll help 
the town. You’re a newspaperman: 
vou ought to know how to do it.” 


“T know,” I said, “but how?” 
He gave me one look and then began 
opening a crate of oranges with the 


air of one who dismisses the town dolt 
from his presence. 

“Don't be a fool,” hesaid. “If I 
knew I’d maybe have got the job for 
myself. I thought you understood your 
own business.” 

So I left. But I had commenced to 
think. 

That night I visited the telegraph of- 
fices and had a chat with the manag- 
ers. 
‘Ever send much news out over these 
wires?” I asked. 

“News? Oh, stories for the papers. 
No, not since the Harburton murder 
trial, that was twenty years ago. We 
sent seven hundred words that night 
and they were printed in all the papers. 
That was a big night for us. Harlem, 
him that’s general manager of the com- 
pany now, he was our operator sending 
the stuff and he says s 

“Yes, I know, but I want to know if 
there isnt some regular line of news 
sent out of town. Isn’t there anybody 
gets the daily news and sends it out to 
the big papers?” 

“Nope,” was the answer. 





So that night I wrote to the three. 


leading papers in Toronto, and to two 
Montreal papers and one London paper 
and proposed to be their local corres- 
pondent in Milham. I said there was 
lots of news in Milham that was miss- 
ed, that Twas an old newspaperman 
and so on and I made my price what I 
thought would suit each of the papers. 
The Montreal S T asked a good big 
rate from because T knew they’d respect 
me all the more for that and think T 
was a good man. whereas if T asked 
them a low rate they would have turned 
me down flat. Anyway I got a whole 
string of pretty important papers and 
started sending them news about Mil- 
ham. 

Next dav there was a fire in a_ store 
and an old lady was nearly suffocated in 
her bed-room under the roof. Her old 
husband was the one who remembered 
where she was and he had climbed all 
the way up a ricketty ladder and risked 
his life to get into the room and fish 
out his wife, insensible from the 
smoke. That made a nice little story. 
T wrote it up briefly, but as well as I 
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could and filed it with the telegraph 
people while the local momnpepes report- 
er was still busy getting the list of 
names at the Mayor’s wife’s reception 
the night before. There was only the 
one local paper. It was slow as tar and 
never by any chance caught the point 
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pleased from the ground up. I told him 
that was just a sample of what could 
be done, but that I would be ready next 
council meeting, or whenever the coun- 
cil was ready, to lay before them my 
plans for a publicity campaign. That 
pleased him too, and two days after- 




















“Don’t be a fool,” he said. If I knew I’d maybe have got the job for myself. I thought 
you understood your own business.” 


of any good human interest story 
like this one. Anyway, the next 
day the big city papers came 
in with the account of the fire 
and everybody in Milham _ was 
tickled. I showed it to the first alder- 
man who came into what we called “the 
city hall” that morning and he was 


ward I went in to the council chamber 
—which was really an old orange lodge 
over a superannuated livery stable — 
and I gave them my plans. 

I remember this first time I ever talk- 
ed to a town council because it was the 
beginning of an epoch with me. I re- 
member also another time I talked to 
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them, a time when I was beginning an- 
other and a better kind of an_ epoch. 
But even in this first speech | felt 1 had 
done myself proud, and the old fellows 
who sat around the over-grown dining 
room table which served for their pap- 
ers and books during meetings, glowed 
quite sympathetically up at me. Nice 
innocent old fellows, they thought I had 
already done wonders for the town by 
getting it into the Toronto and Mont- 
real papers. ‘They were prepared to 
back me to the limit just then. 

I was proud of my scheme. I said, 
first of all, that we wanted to get peo- 
ple thinking about our town. Our town, 
said I, should be almost as close to ev- 
ery good citizen’s heart as -his own bus- 
iness was. He should be willing to give 
it his time and his thought and do his 
utmost to promote its interests because 
the interests of the town were also his 
own interests. Of course this was a stale 
line of talk but it sounded quite fresh 
und original to me and the old fellows 
grinned and took it all in and waited 
for me to come down to brass tacks. 

I wanted an appropriation for adver- 
tising. I ct one thousand dollars, 
—and nearly gasped at my own cour- 
age in asking so much. ‘They looked 
a little taken a-back but kept on smiling 
encouragingly, and told me to keep on 
talking. What did I propose to do if 
they coughed up the thousand? 

I said I wanted all the letter heads of 
the municipal offices to carry advertise- 
ments for the city, facts about its popu- 
lation and growth and assessment fig- 
ures, and all that sort of thing. Then 
I wanted signs painted and _ erected 
along the railroad track so that people 
looking out of the train window as the 
trains approached Milham would read 
about Milham. I wanted the signs to 
be twelve feet high and be done in yel- 
low and black, which Mary had told me 
was a beautiful combination. 

They agreed to this. 


They asked for small circulars con- 
taining information about Milham, to 
be folded up and enclosed with every of- 
ficial letter sent out to Milham. This 
was to carry also a map of Canada show- 
ing Milham placed almost directly in 
the centre. This was easily accomplish- 


ed by twisting the map a little bit, and 
making the circle which was to repre- 
sent Milham, about a thousand times 
the actual diameter of the dot which 
should ordinarily have represented Mil- 
ham on the map. Then too, I took the 
railway lines and bent them a little bit 
straighter and made them look as 
though they radiated straight out of 
Milham like spokes from a wheel. Then 
[ wrote underneath that Milham was 
the hub of eastern Canada, I felt no 
twinges of conscience about this matter 
whatever. I only thought that it was a 
pretty clever scheme all around. Be- 
sides I began to feel interested in my job 
and began to feel myself that Milham 
was in the centre of eastern Can- 
ada. 

That map was a wonder to the alder- 
men when I presented it to them at a 
later committee meeting. One of them 
got up and pounded the table and said 
he had never thought how good a town 
Milham was, until I had studied it up. 
Ile thought I deserved great credit for 
being such a shrewd observer of the 
points about the town. He said he had 
had several lots on hand which he was 
trying to get rid of but he had come 
to the conclusion that he wouldn’t sell 
them now. Milham was bound to grow, 
according to my map. And he intend- 
ed holding those lots. 


Of course I was delighted and was in 
raptures when I got home to my wife. 
I went out into the kitchen where she 
was helping the red-headed maid get the 
dinner ready and I started to tell her 
all about it in front of the maid, just 
as though I were a school-boy instead of 
a man with a big and important position 
to live up to. Mary frowned at me and 
led me out of the kitchen so that I 
wouldn’t make an exhibition of myself 
before the maid — who was a sister of 
the maid next door and therefore likely 
to tell all our family affairs all over the 
neighborhood — and I told her the rest 
of it, sitting straddle of a dining-room 
chair with my chin over the back, and 
Mary standing up stroking my hair. 

“But 2s it such a good town?” she ask- 
ed. “How is it that other people 
haven’t seen it before this?” 

“Of course it is,” I answered, a little 
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bit nettled by her doubts. “You wo- 
men must take the word of the men 
for that sort of thing. But doesn’t the 
scheme for booming it sound alright, 
little woman?” 

And being compelled she nodded 
brightly and said “Yes.” Women, im- 
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culars, printed our fancy letter-heads, 
erected our board signs along the rail- 
way approaches to the city, and got 
ourselves into print just as often as pos- 
sible. But Parson’s lots remained a 
tangle of weeds and resting place for all 
the tin cans of the back street. He did 
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“In this speech I felt I had done myself proud, and the old fellows who sat around the 
overgrown dining room table glowed quite sympathetically up at me.” 


mured between the four walls of their 
kitchens’ have a fashion of seeing 
through things that men take years to 
find out. 

Now Alderman Parson’s lots did not 
rise in value. Parsons was the man who 
had decided to hold his real estate after 
hearing my glowing reports of the fu- 
ture of the town. We sent out our cir- 


not even have offers to purchase. Our 
population stood still except for the na- 
tural increase, which kept just about 
one lap ahead of the undertaker. Mil- 
ham went dreaming along, and so did I. 

I had not been exactly idle, though. 
I had heard of a large American firm 
that contemplated establishing a plant 
in Canada. The plant was to employ 
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many hundreds of hands and would be 
of great importance to whatever com- 
munity it joined. I drew some expense 
money from the cashier in the city hall, 
had Mary press my newest suit of 
clothes and pack it carefully while I set 
out for Buffalo, the head-quarters of the 
American firm. As a newspaperman I 
was accustomed to meeting men and to 
talking to men whose positions were a 
great deal higher than my own station 
in life, but it seemed to be a different 
proposition to tackle a big manufactur- 
er with a view to having him locate his 
firm in my town. I knew that as repre- 
sentative of the town I was a person of 
some dignity and entitled to respect and 
consideration from the big man, but I 
thought also that one was supposed — 
according to all the traditions I had 
heard — to buy the big man an extrava- 
gant dinner and expensive cigars and if 
possible get him drunk. You see I had 
mixed him up in my mind with the or- 
dinary little purchasing agent, and a 
purchasing agent may— but not as you 
might think, mind you — be wheeled 
into placing orders with firms who send 
representatives to load him up with gifts 
and whiskey or wine, but the head of a 
big concern does not do that sort of 
thing. The moment I saw the fumed 
oak panel on the other side of which 
was his sanctum, I knew better. The 
minute I got a glimpse of his face I got 
a tip where I was right and where I was 
wrong. Mostly, I was wrong. 

He told me, with a kindly motion of 
his hand, to sit down while he finished 
some dictation, and that gave me still a 
further opportunity to get the false ideas 
out of my head. The very tone of the 
letters he was dictating, perfunctory 
sort of notes they were most of them, 
told me that nothing would go down 
with a man like that but straight busi- 
ness. I mentally consigned the expen- 
sive cigars in my pocket to the waste 

aper basket. I wished instead, that I 
had brought more figures and facts 
about our town. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones,” he said, 
glancing down at the card which lay be- 
fore him on his wide-top desk. “You 
have something to say about Milham, I 
believe.” 
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He was a young man, not by any 
means of the type I had presupposed ; 
large, fat and pompous. Instead of be- 
ing like the cartoons of corporation 
ogres, he was pleasant to look upon, 
though underneath his clear skin and 
agreeable externals, was a certain lean, 
hardiness; nose that bespoke initiative 
and enterprise, controlled and directed 
by intelligent, far-seeing eyes; and a 
jaw that backed both of them with de- 
termination. Before this man all my 
pretences dropped. I was no longer a 
publicity agent armed with a cut and 
dried argument like a book agent. | 
was plain Jones, come to plead the case 
of a plain town — a darned plain town 
—hefore a great man. Somehow, as I 
walked up to the desk and looked my 
man in the face before taking the chair 
which he motioned me to, near his desk, 
I felt as though that one man were the 
greatest judge in all the world, and I the 
one man with the one case in the world. 

I thought pretty quickly and I 
thought of two things. One was — let 
me confess — what did I care whether 
he took up Milham or not? It wasn’t 
likely he would, now that I saw just how 
great a firm he represented. And why 
should I worry about urging our forlorn 
hope upon him and being rejected. | 
would state my cut and dried case and 
get out. That was all there was to it. 
Milham couldn’t expect to get an indus- 
try like this one. But on the other hand 
[ felt a sudden surge of loyalty to Mil- 
ham and my job. I determined to make 
a fight for it anyway — and in this reso- 
lute frame of mind I stood firm. This 
man had to be made to see the import- 
ance of Milham with relation to his bus- 
iness. 

“Mr. Mackenzie,” I said, “I repre- 
sent the town of Milham, Ontario. We 
have information that your company 
proposes erecting a plant in Canada, 
probably in Ontario. My town is in the 
running to become a successful indus- 
trial town. It thinks it has a proposi- 
tion to offer you or any manufacturer 
which cannot be bettered anywhere in 
Ontario, or for that matter, in Canada. 
If you have the time now I’d like to 
lay our proposition before you.” 
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“What do you mean by a proposi- 
tion?” 

“T mean I want to show you the ad- 
vantages of Milham as a possible, in fact 
as the best possible point in Canada for 
the location of your plant.” 

“You think you are that sort of a 
town?” 

“We do.” 

















good as you thought it was. We have 
already been studying the map of Can- 
ada. We noticed Milham.” 

“Tsn’t it alright?” 

“That’s for you to prove now. I say 
we noticed it. We even got some of 
your advertising literature, | think, but 
unless you can do the convincing here 
and now we'll have to pass it up. For 
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“I want to show you the advantage of Milham as the best possible point in Canada to 
locute your plant.” 


“Well don’t you know that every 
town in Canada thinks the same and 
would like the chance to prove it to us. 
Tell me why we ought to go to your 
town, and if ppt have the town you say 
you have and you state its case without 
doing it any injustice, I’ll guarantee to 
erect our plant there. Frankly though, 
I think you’ll find your case isn’t as 


example, how does the town stand with 
the railways? What sort of a freight ser- 
vice can you get? What about using 
that river for transportation? What 
other industries are in the town? What 
class of labor is available? How near 
are you to Buffalo and what price must 
we pay on coke f. o. b. Milham?” 
But I as 
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“Pardon me, Mr. Jones—but you 
thought what I would be interested in 
was assessment, tax-rates, bonus, per- 
haps free factory site and all that sort 
of thing. That is what a great many 
other publicity men have thought and 
what town councillors are in the habit 
of thinking. You are the ninth public- 
ity man who has wanted to see me about 
locating a plant in Canada. You are the 
first 1 have seen because as a matter of 
fact my wife came from Milham and 
{ have a sort of personal interest in the 
town for various reasons. I wanted to 
see how well you could put up your case. 
You were going to give me the same line 
of talk all the other men were going to 
give me. You thought this company 
was vaguely interested in tax-rates and 
assessment first and foremost. It isn’t. 
You must show me in arithmetic a con- 
crete argument for your town. 

I gasped. 

‘| will tell you something more,” he 
continued. “Our own agents have pick- 
ed out a town that suits us. We shall 
spend two million dollars there next 
year. Year after next we expect to em- 
ploy seven hundred hands—more after 
that. Milham never did have a look in, 
but — let me tell you this — it never 
would have had if it had depended upon 
your efforts. You came to us without 
preparing your case. I wouldn’t make 
that mistake again, Mr. Jones. You are 


a young man. Milham is a good little 
town. It has possibilities.” 

I left without having fired a single 
shot. I felt like a cream puff that has 
been run over by a motor lorry. I took 
a drink to get myself sufficiently pulled 
together again to face the hotel clerk 
and ask for my bill. I felt every atom 
of self-confidence and self-respect gone 
out of me. I was unpopular with my- 
self, which is about the meanest feeling 
a man can have. I felt that I was no 
good, and Milham was no good. I had 
a grouch seven feet deep, and there was 
no one to blame it on. 

Parsons, with his lots still unsold, 
glared at me pretty savagely when we 
met in the street two days afterward. 
The entire aldermanic body was out of 
sorts. The local paper started to print 
letters from citizens who had com- 
plaints to make about a publicity agent 
and industrial commissioner that did 
not get results. Three months later | 
was fired, with a month’s pay in ad- 
vance. I sent the wife home to her 
mother and made up my mind to go 
back to Toronto and the newspaper 
erind, even at twenty-two per. But the 
paper wasn’t offering me twenty-two to 
start on again. I would have to go in 
again as a junior. I was at outs with 
the world. 

It was in this time that my relative 
the grocer came along with a business 
proposition. 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a short series of articles by 
Mr. Grantham dealing with the question of town promoting. 
The second will appear in an early issue. 
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A ‘Transaction in Bonds 


Montague Glass is one of the most prominent American story writers. He has 
built up a great reputation in the business story field. In this story, ‘‘A Transaction 
in Bonds,’’ as well as in other tales which MacLean’s hopes to secure from him, Mr. 
Glass has utilized the business world, and particularly big finances, as a medium for 


developing humorous situations. 


By Montague Glass 


IT was a beautiful autumn morning. 
A soft breeze from the river stole 
through Mr. Goodel’s office window, and 
eddied so gently around his bald head 
that, instead of sneezing, he sighed. 
Thence it ambled into the outer office 
and tugged at every button in the gar- 
ments of Jimmie Brennan, the office- 
boy. ° 

“At Fulton Market dock,” it whis- 
pered, ‘‘theres good swimming.” 

“G’wan, what yer tryin’ ter do—kid 
me?” Jimmie’s subsconsciousness jeer- 
ed, while its owner industriously con- 
tinued to index the letter-book. “It'd 
ireeze de insides out’n yer!” 

So back it flew to Mr. Goodel. 

“T ask you in all seriousness,”’ it al- 
most hissed, “shall commercial paper 
and investment securities prevail over 
golf?” 

And Mr. Goodel, being of weaker 
stuff than Jimmie, closed his roll-top 
desk with a bang and seized his hat and 
cane. 

“I’m going up-town on a very impor- 
tant matter,” he said. 

Jimmie looked at him mournfully. 
This cutting business an hour before 
noon was becoming too frequent of late. 

“What will I tell Mr. Luddington?” 
he asked. 

For a man of fifty-five Mr. Goodel 
blushed rather easily. The operation, 
however, might be termed painting the 


lily, for normally this gentleman’s face 
was of a hue to pale the flamingo’s wing. 

“Why, tell him I’ve gone up-town on 
a very important matter, of course,” he 
declared. 

Jimmy glanced at Mr. Goodel and 
dropping his eyes, snorted eloquently. 
Luddington was Goodel’s_ brother-in- 
law, and the roseate hue of Goodel’s 
countenance was largely due to his ex- 
ample and encouragement. Despite 
Luddington’s convivial habits, however, 
Jimmie knew that he held a business 
engagement sacred ; and on the previous 
day he had distinctly heard Goodel 
make an appointment with his brother- 
in-law for the purchase of some bonds. 
The securities were to be delivered in 
person by Luddington at a quarter to 
one o’clock that afternoon. 

“How about dem bonds, Mr. Good- 
el?” he said. 

“Oh, yes—about those bonds,” Good- 
el replied. “When Mr. Luddington 
brings them here, put them in the small 
safe.” 

He went back to his room and un- 
locked the safe in question. 

“Be careful to see that you lock it 
again, after you’ve put the bonds in,” 
he admonished Jimmie, “and you can 
go home at four.” 

“Where will I phone you if anyt’ing 
turns up, Mr. Goodel?” Jimmie in- 
quired artfully. 
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Goodel cleared his throat and looked 
serious. Even trivial lies have a hardy 
growth, and they travel so fast that no 
one, least of all the liar himself, can 
predict their ultimate size or destin- 
ation. 

“T shali be—er-— in several places,” 
he stammered. The small railroad 
folder in his breast pocket felt like an 
unabridged dictionary. ‘You’d better 
not attempt to reach me up-town.” He 
paused with his hand on the door-knob. 
“Don’t forget to lock the safe after you 
put the bonds in,” he concluded, and 
passed out, whistling. 

Goodel conducted his business corre- 
spondence with his own hand, and con- 
trived to make it as brief as possible. 
Jimmie’s task of indexing the copying- 
book was light in proportion, and ten 
minutes after his employer had left he 
was midway in the perusal of a tattered 
dime novel. 

its cover displayed, in yellow and red, 
a most spirited representation of the 
burglar-hero opening a huge bank- 
vault, an incident which was elaborated 
in the text. The author described how 
the ‘‘yeggman” solved the combination 
lock by tentatively revolving the knob 
and noting the almost inaudible clicks 
that betrayed the correct numbers. 

So convincing was the language em- 
ployed that it fired Jimmie’s imagin- 
ation. He rose from his desk, and, en- 
tering Mr. Goodel’s room, closed and 
locked the little safe. For almost two 
hours he revolved the knob of the com- 
bination in every conceivable manner. 
In vain he listened with strained atten- 
tion; not the faintest click rewarded his 
efforts. 

As he reseated himself at his desk 
Luddington entered. 

“T’lo, Jimmie!” he cried in his usual 
jovial fashion. ‘‘Where’s the boss?” 

“Now he’s gone up-town, Mr. Lud- 
dington,” Jimmie replied, “on an im- 
portant matter.” 

Luddington clucked impatiently. 

“That’s too bad,” he said. “I have 
some bonds for him.” 

“T know ut,” Jimmie answered. “He 
says fer you to leave ’em wit’ me.” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” Luddington 
cried testily. “Why, there are ten of 


them, at a thousand apiece, with the 
coupons attached.” 


Jimmie’s face fell as he proferred 
Luddington an assurance he didn’t feel. 

“Dat’s all right, Mr. Luddington,” 
he said. ‘‘I’ll take good care of ’em.” 

Luddington looked doubtful. 

“What will you do with them?” he 
asked. 

‘Put ’em in the safe,” Jimmie stam- 
mered huskily. 

‘The whistle of a neighboring factory 
shrieked a recall to its toilers from their 
midday lunch. Luddington pulled out 
his watch. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, “‘it’s one 
o'clock and I’m due on the exchange 
in five minutes! Here they are, and be 
sure te take good care of them.” 

He threw the bonds on the desk, and 
bolted out of the office. 


Jimmie examined the securities care- 
fully. They represented, in their crisp 
perfection, the highest development of 
the steel-engraver’s skill. Each coupon 
was in itself an artistic feat, and the fine 
green lines accentuated the whiteness 
of the parchment paper. 

He counted them again before put- 
ting them into his inside breast-pocket, 
and secured the opening with a bank 
pin. ‘Then he ate his lunch, with the 
dime novel propped up against the ink- 
well on his desk; but a second reading 
failed to elucidate the matter of the 
locked safe. 


For the rest of the afternoon Jimmie 
sat in front of the safe, fruitlessly re- 
volving the knob. At four o’clock he 
locked up the office and wandered dis- 
consonately down-stairs. There the 
sunny autumn afternoon propelled him 
to the river front, and unconsciously 
his foosteps shaped themselves toward 
Fulton Market dock. 

He picked his way through the 
empty fish-barrels to the string-piece, 
where stood Ignatius Ryan, the same 
they call Whitey. Ignatius was garbed 
in a scapular and not much more, and 
his teeth chattered incessantly as the 
cold wind smote his naked shins. 

“Why don’t you jump in, Whitey?” 
said Jimmie, seating himself on the 
edge of the wharf. 
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White oc ae with a temporary 
ataxla oI speech. 

“Aw, w-w-why d-d-d-on’t y-y-y-er 
})-3j-ump in y-y-y-yers-s-s-s-elf?” he 
arely managed to enunciate. 

By way of reply Jimmie emitted a 
succession of jeering guffaws, which 
seemed to infuriate the shivering 
Whitey. Ignatius made a dash for his 
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all!” And there followed a wealth of 
bitter anathema that might have en- 
riched the vocabulary of a truckman. 
Jimmie proceeded up the wharf and 
along South Street, dripping a track of 


‘ muddy water behind him. A salt stream 


ran down his face from his hair, and 
mingled with the tears which came with 
a realization of his predicament. His 
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“Here they are, and be sure to take good care of them.” 


tormentor, and a moment later the two 
of them were struggling in a strong 
flood tide. 

When Jimmy rose to the surface, half 
a dozen ropes were within easy reach. 
He was speedily hauled back upon the 
dock, shrieking lurid threats at Igna- 
tius, whose repartee, revived by the sud- 
den plunge, ver no less profane. 

“W ait till I get yer wanst!” Jimmie 
shouted. “I'll lift de face off yer, dat’s 


cap was lost, and his only suit of clothes 
was dirty beyond description. 

In the excitement of the past half- 
hour he had entirely forgotten the 
bonds. At the remembrance of them, 
his hand sought his _breast-pocket. 
With shaking fingers he removed the 
pin and drew out a bundle of papers 
whose stained and soggy condition bore 
no semblance whatever to the crisp 
beauty of Mr. Luddington’s bonds. 
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Goodel cleared his throat and looked 
serious. Even trivial les have a hardy 
growth, and they travel so fast that no 
one, least of all the liar himself, can 
predict their ultimate size or destin- 
ation. 

“T shall be—er— in several places,” 
he stammered. The small railroad 
folder in his breast pocket felt like an 
unabridged dictionary. ‘‘You’d better 
not attempt to reach me up-town.” He 
paused with his hand on the door-knob. 
‘Don’t forget to lock the safe after you 
put the bonds in,” he concluded, and 
passed out, whistling. 

Goodel conducted his business corre- 
spondence with his own hand, and con- 
trived to make it as brief as possible. 
Jimmie’s task of indexing the copying- 
book was light in proportion, and ten 
minutes after his fc au had left he 
was midway in the perusal of a tattered 
dime novel. 

its cover displayed, in yellow and red, 
a most spirited representation of the 
burglar-hero opening a huge bank- 
vault, an incident which was elaborated 
in the text. The author described how 
the ‘“‘yeggman” solved the combination 
lock by tentatively revolving the knob 
and noting the almost inaudible clicks 
that betrayed the correct numbers. 

So convincing was the language em- 
ployed that it fired Jimmie’s imagin- 
ation. He rose from his desk, and, en- 
tering Mr. Goodel’s room, closed and 
locked the little safe. For almost two 
hours he revolved the knob of the com- 
bination in every conceivable manner. 
In vain he listened with strained atten- 
tion; not the faintest click rewarded his 
efforts. 

As he reseated himself at his desk 
Luddington entered. 

“H’lo, Jimmie!” he cried in his usual 
jovial fashion. ‘“Where’s the boss?” 

“Now he’s gone up-town, Mr. Lud- 
dington,” Jimmie replied, “on an im- 
portant matter.” 

Luddington clucked impatiently. 

“That’s too bad,” he said. “I have 
some bonds for him.” 

“T know ut,” Jimmie answered. “He 
says fer you to leave ’em wit’ me.” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” Luddington 
cried testily. “Why, there are ten of 
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them, at a thousand apiece, with the 
coupons attached.” 


Jimmie’s face fell as he proferred 
Luddington an assurance he didn’t feel. 

“Dat’s all right, Mr. Luddington,” 
he said. “I'll take good care of ’em.” 

Luddington looked doubtful. 

“What will you do with them?” he 
asked. 

“Put ’em in the safe,” Jimmie stam- 
mered huskily. 

‘The whistle of a neighboring factory 
shrieked a recall to its toilers from their 
midday lunch. Luddington pulled out 
his watch. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, “‘it’s one 
o'clock and I’m due on the exchange 
in five minutes! Here they are, and be 
sure to take good care of them.” 

He threw the bonds on the desk, and 
bolted out of the office. 


Jimmie examined the securities care- 
fully. They represented, in their crisp 
perfection, the highest development of 
the steel-engraver’s skill. Each coupon 
was in itself an artistic feat, and the fine 
green lines accentuated the whiteness 
of the parchment paper. 

He counted them again before put- 
ting them into his inside breast-pocket, 
and secured the opening with a bank 
pin. Then he ate his lunch, with the 
dime novel propped up against the ink- 
well on his desk; but a second reading 
failed to elucidate the matter of the 
locked safe. 

For the rest of the afternoon Jimmie 
sat in front of the safe, fruitlessly re- 
volving the knob. At four o’clock *e 
locked up the office and wandered dis- 
consonately down-stairs. There the 
sunny autumn afternoon propelled him 
to the river front, and unconsciously 
his foosteps shaped themselves toward 
Fulton Market dock. 

He picked his way through the 
empty fish-barrels to the string-piece, 
where stood Ignatius Ryan, the same 
they call Whitey. Ignatius was garbed 
in a scapular and not much more, and 
his teeth chattered incessantly as the 
cold wind smote his naked shins. 

“Why don’t you jump in, Whitey?” 
said Jimmie, seating himself on the 
edge of the wharf. 
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Whitey aes with a temporary 
ataxia of speech. 

“Aw, w-w-why d-d-d-on’t y-y-y-er 
})-J-j-ump in y-y-y-yers-s-s-s-elf?” he 
arely managed to enunciate. 

By way of reply Jimmie emitted a 
succession of jeering guffaws, which 
seemed to infuriate the shivering 
Whitey. Ignatius made a dash for his 
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all!” And there followed a wealth of 
bitter anathema that might have en- 
riched the vecabulary of a truckman. 
Jimmie proceeded up the wharf and 
along South Street, dripping a track of 


‘ muddy water behind him. A salt stream 


ran down his face from his hair, and 
mingled with the tears which came with 
a realization of his predicament. His 





















































“Here they are, and be sure to take good care of them.” 


tormentor, and a moment later the two 
of them were struggling in a strong 
flood tide. 

When Jimmy rose to the surface, half 
a dozen ropes were within easy reach. 
He was speedily hauled back upon the 
dock, shrieking lurid threats at Igna- 
tius, whose repartee, revived by the sud- 
den plunge, pa no less profane. 

“W ait till I get yer wanst!” Jimmie 
shouted. “TI’ll lift de face off yer, dat’s 


cap was lost, and his only suit of clothes 
was dirty beyond description. 

In the excitement of the past half- 
hour he had entirely forgotten the 
bonds. At the remembrance of them, 
his hand sought his _breast-pocket. 
With shaking fingers he removed the 
pin and drew out a bundle of papers 
whose stained and soggy condition bore 
no semblance whatever to the crisp 
beauty of Mr. Luddington’s bonds. 
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Ignatius made a dash 
for his tormentor. 
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All that evening he sat n a night-gown, busily ply- 
ing a rubber eraser, but without avail, for as fast as he 
removed the spots, his falling tears stained the wrinkled 
paper anew. His mother, meanwhile, stood at the wash- 
tub and renovated his muddy clothing with a vigor that 
testified eloquently to the thoroughness of his chastise- 
ment. 

There was little sleep for Jimmie that night, and 
next morning, as he trudged hollow-eyed, to his work, 
he turned over in his mind every justification he might 
proffer Mr. Gocdel for his disobedience. He arrived 
downtown without having formulated any excuse, and a 
quarter of an hour late to boot. So preoccupied was he, 
as he mounted the steps, that he failed to observe two 
policemen who blocked the doorway, and _ plunged 
blindly into them. 

“Where are you bound for?” one of them asked. 

““Aw, leave me go!” said Jimmie. ‘I woik here.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” the policeman ejaculated, 
and grabbed him by the shoulder. What’s yer name?” 

“Jimmie Brennan,” the boy replied. 

“Come on, you,” his captor said, and dragged the 
struggling Jimmie upstairs. 

Luddington and Goodel stood in the outer office as 
Jimmie and the policeman entered. Goodel’s ruddy 
complexion had faded to a dingy shade of purple, and 
the corners of Luddington’s mouth turned downward in 
a most unaccustomed fashion. 

“Here he is!” the officer announced. 

“Well, don’t strangle him,” said Luddington, with 
his hand on the door-knob of Goodel’s office. He turn- 
ed to Jimmie. ‘Do you know anything about this?” 
he asked, and threw wide open the door. 

Jimmie gasped in convincing astonishment. The 
little safe stood doorless on its side, in the middle of the 
room, surrounded by a pile of torn and scattered papers. 
Its iron door rested on Goodel’s desk, while the doors 
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“Do you know anything about this? 


of the big safe in the corner swung ajar, 
one of them supported by only the bot- 
tom hinge. 

Pia doesn’t know,” Goodel mutter- 
ed. 

“What time did you leave here yes- 
terday?” Luddington asked. 

“Four o’clock,’ Jimmie murmured 
in tear-choked accents. 

Here the policeman took a hand. 

“What time did you get home?” he 
persisted. 

Jimmie sobbed convulsively. 

“Six o’clock,” he croaked. 

“And where was you between times?” 
his inquistor bellowed. 

This was too much for Jimmie. He 
sank down with his head on the desk, 
and wept unaffectedly. 

“Now look here,” Goodel protested, 
“T won’t have the little chap bullied any 
more.” He laid a comforting hand on 
Jimmie’s shoulder. “It’s all my fault, 


Luddington,” he continued. “If I 
hadn’t been an ass and gone off to play 
golf, I might have put the bonds in my 
safe-deposit box instead of the safe, and 
they wouldn’t have been stolen.” 

Jimmie lifted his head from the desk. 

“Dey wuzn’t in de safe,” he said. 

“What?” gasped Luddington, Goodel 
and the policeman in concert. 

“"N’ it ain’t up ter me, neider,” he 
sobbed. “Whitey pushed me in.’ 

“What d’ye mean?” Luddington 
shrieked. 

For answer, Jimmie unpinned his 

ocket and handed the soiled bonds to 

odel. They were as limp as Japanese 
napkins. 

‘I cleaned ’em as good as I could,” 
Jimmie continued. 

Then, piecemeal, they drew from him 
a disconnected but comprehensive ac- 
count of the day’s adventures. It omit- 
ted nothing, not even the dime novel. 
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“As fast as he removed the spots, his falling tears stained the wrinkled paper anew.” 


“Jimmie, you young dog,” said 
Goodel, after c had regained his com- 
posure, “I forbade you ever to read dime 
novels in this office, and no sooner was 
my back turned than you did.” 

Jimmie hung his head. 

“That’s all right, Goodel,” Ludding- 
ton broke in. ‘You told him to put the 
bonds in the safe and he didn’t. I guess 


that makes it square, and you’d better 
forgive him.” 

A broad grin spread itself over 
Goodel’s face. 

“He gets one more chance,” he said, 
pressing a bill into the boy’s fist, “and 
twenty dollars to buy a new suit of 
clothes with. Now, get out of here, 
Jimmie—you smell like a fish-market!”’ 





PEACE 


A strip of sunset cloud, full fringed with gold: 
A white sail, homeward bound, o’er purpling deep ; 
A woman waiting there upon the btw 

The rosy child upon her breast asleep. 


The gaudy splendors of the East may hold 
For certain ones, a sensuous delight: 

For me, earth holds no rarer, sweeter thing, 
Than this calm picture of the coming night. 


—Mary G. Fraser. 
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Three Generations of Stephens 


The following article is the third of a series of family sketches which will be 
published in MacLean’s from time to time. The main purpose of the series is to 
tell the story of the notable success achieved by some prominent Canadian families 
in the professions and in business enterprises, and to present the underlying factors 
and elements which have contributed to their success. In this article the career of 


the Stephens family is reviewed. 


By Linton Eccles 


THE reputation of the Stephens fam- 
ily depends up to now upon the con- 
tributions of three of its male members, 
one to each of the last three generations. 
The first of the three was the founder 
of the reputations, and founder of the 
family itself, so far as we and posterity 
are concerned, though the average 
Canadian does not know much about 
him. He was Harrison Stephens, for 
years a leading merchant of Vermont, 
who migrated to Montreal eighty-five 
years ago, and continued in business 
for years more as a leading merchant. 

Harrison Stephens lived about seven- 
ty years too soon to be elevated to a 
C. P. R. directorship, or to have a seat 
on the governing body of a St. James 
Street bank. But he was by way of be- 
ing a remarkable man, nevertheless. 
He knew what he was doing when he 
quitted Vermont for the commercial 
capital of Canada. Grandfather Ste- 
phens may have been a United Empire 
Loyalist, but apparently he didn’t make 
much bones about it. He probably had 
a shrewder reason for moving north- 
ward, for it is certain that he did not 
waste his time mooning around to try 
and find or found Acadia. No, sir, he 
came straight to Montreal, and he came 
with the intention of staying right 
there. And that was in 1828, when 
you hadn’t to pay fifty cents a square 
foot for building land away back of 
Mount Royal, or on the city side of the 
bluff, either. 


For years the old man carried on a 
profitable business both in Canada and 
in the United States. In Montreal he 
was a wheat broker, though he soon 
learned to play a winning hand in the 
real estate game. At one time he even 
owned property in Wall Street, New 
York City, and he lived long enough 
to regret the fact that he sold out and 
realized: only a thousand per cent. on 
his original investment. It was an ob- 
ject lesson in the expensiveness of be- 
ing in a hurry that he never forgot, and 
he left the lesson as a legacy to his son 
and his son’s sons. Harrison Stephens 
was a forerunner of that considerable 
body of thinking men whose grounded 
opinion it is that Montreal will be some 
day another New York, and he inaug- 
urated the family policy of acquiring 
and holding on to property near the 
heart of the city, with this future de- 
velopment in mind. 

When this enterprising Vermonter 
first came to Canada there was no ex- 
tradition law between this country and 
the United States, and the Bank of 
Montreal, then an infant institution 
wobbling on infancy’s uncertain legs, 
turned him down when he wished to 
open an account. Accordingly, his 
practice was to bank his gold in Albany, 
N.Y., and the considerable payments 
that he received for his wheat exports 
he used to send by water and then on 
horseback to the capital of the adjoin- 
ing state. 
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Harrison had many personal friends 
in the Northern States, and when the 
Civil War came his sympathies were ex- 
pressed in no uncertain fashion. He 
was willing to go much farther than 
expressing his feelings on paper, for 
twice he wrote to Lincoln offering to 





as attaché with General Sherman 
of the United States Army during 
the later stages of the Civil War, and 
the friendship between the Sherman 
and Stephens families was kept up for 
years. 

Which introduces us to the second 








The late Harrison Stephens, founder of the Stephens’ 
= family fortune. 


equip a regiment for him in Canada to 
help the North fight the South, and 
twice Lincoln refused the offer. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that out of 
his strong pro-Americanism, Stephens 
named his son after the first 
president of the republic. This 
son, himself, served for a_ time 


Stephens of note, George Washington, 
by baptism, the second son of Harrison 
and his wife, who was Sarah Jackson. 
It is an ironical coincidence that the 
last two of the three Stephenses are in 
recollection and on record for achieve- 
ments outside and independent of 
which the family fortune was made. 
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Which is noticeable, because the for- 
tune is still the most tangible thing 
about the family. The Stephens pile 
is as big and as safe as may be reason- 
ably expected of fortunes, even moder- 
ately millioned fortunes. It swells to 


the Back River where farms are alleged 
to be building lots. 

The biggest thing about the big 
Stephens fortune is that it is in real 
real estate—land that has been growing 
in price, just as long as the Metropolis 

















The late G. W. 


at least four and a procession of six 
noughts of dollars in Montreal real es- 
tate alone, and as most of us know, 
there is solid safety enough in Montreal 
real estate that is located not on or near 
the South Shore nor back of beyond 


Stephens, Sr. 


has been growing in population, which 
is quite some while. Pehaps if it had 
been left to the third of the Stephenses 
to acquire this longitudinally large 
lump of wealth that is more consider- 
able than coin, somebody else would be 
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camping on it to-day and watching the 
rice steadily go up. In our slower 
Past, “buys” that turn over the biggest 
money on the original outlay have to 
be kept warm in the family for a gen- 
eration or so. 
Such a block as that fronting Dor- 





executors are G. W. Stephens, who was 
“Junior,” and his step-mother, during 
whose lifetime it cannot be divided. 
Some day the Dorchester Street West 
block will be let out on to a willing and 
waiting market. Some day it will be 
bidden for, fast and furiously. And 


D. W. Stephens, ex-chairman of the Montreal Harbor 
Commissioners 


chester Street West and St. Monique 
Street in Montreal, for instance, has 
been a carefully preserved egg in the 
Stephens family nest. Nor can it be 
hatched yet; it must be preserved for a 
while longer. It belongs, this round 
million of the total of four millions, to 
the G. W. Stephens Estate, of which the 


some day some syndicate or some one 
will draw a cheque of something more 
than two million dollars in payment of 
the privilege of owning it. So, some 
day, the G. W. Stephens Estate will be 
worth at least five millions instead of 
at least four millions. 


Although he had a lot to do in creat- 
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ing value for these millions, George 
Washington Stephens is remembered 
by a few graybeards in the Metropolis, 
and by others who are not graybeards, 
but have been told about things as they 
used to be when their fathers flushed in 
their prime, as a notable political house- 


thirtieth year he was called to the Bar, 
and he entered the firm of John A. 
Perkins, who was an eminent lawyer 
in Montreal. If Stephens had not been 
with Perkins it is hardly likely that he 
would have had anything to do with 
the celebrated cause of Connolly versus 





I’. C. Stephens, son of the late G W. Stephens. 


cleaner and as a leading figure in a cele- 
brated legal case. 

He was borne at Montreal in 1832, 
and after a few years at the High 
School, his father had him at work 
learning the hardware business. But 
George Washington conceived a fancy 
for law, and they sent him to McGill, 
where he took his B.C.L. Just past his 


Woolrych, which established the valid- 
ity of a marriage between a white per- 
son and a native celebrated according 
to the Indian custom. 

It is worth while to turn over the 
heap of musty, red-tape tied records to 
get an outline of this big legal battle. 
One, William Connolly, born in 1768 
at Lachine, as a youth went to the 
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North-West, where he pioneered 
through many years. Whilst in the 
West there lived with him as his squaw 
the daughter of an Indian chief, whose 
formal consent to the union was given. 
Connolly, for 28 years was faithful to 
the native woman, who bore him six 
children. Then in 1831 he brought her 
and her familv to Lower Canada and 





the union with the Indian woman was 
not a legal one. 

Judge Monk decided that a Christian 
marrying a native according to native 
usage could not exercise in Lower Can- 
ada the right of divorce or repudiation 
at will, though he might have done so 
among the Crees. The native marriage, 
therefore, was valid and recognisable 


The Stephens’ home on Dorchester St. West, Montreal. 


civilization. A year later he left her, 
obtained a dispensation from the then 
Bishop, and married according to Rom- 
an Catholic rites, his cousin, Julia 
Woolrych, with whom he lived until 
his death in 1849. He willed all his 
property to Julia Woolrych and their 
two children. Trouble came after the 
old man died, when his two families 
came to law to decide where they stood 
in parcelling out Connolly’s estate. The 
ease of the Woolrych heirs was that 


by the Quebec Courts, and the plaintiff 
named in the case, a son of Connolly 
by the chief’s daughter, was entitled to 
his proper share of the estate. Perkins 
and Stephens were the counse! for the 
plaintiff, and much of the legal spar- 
ring fell to George Washington Ste- 
phens, who then had been practising at 
the Bar for only four years. It was as 
good as a Parnell case to him, and his 
professional career was as good as made. 

But, in spite of the rather brilliant 
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reputation he had rapidly built up, Ste- 
phens threw up what looked like a sure 
future thing at the Bar, and stepped 
out of the profession of law. For this 
apparently inexplicable step there was 
a reason, and the reason was the Harri- 
son Stephens Estate, real estate which 
was advancing in value even then, and 
which wanted managing. But, what- 
ever the law business lost, the citizens of 
Montreal were gainers, for this profes- 
sor in his prime was freed to start his 
seventeen years’ term on the City Coun- 
cil. And it is on this particular period 
of his life that his reputation with us 
rests. 


There have been a lot of hard, and 
many of them deservedly hard, things 
said against Montreal’s City Councils’ 
past, immediately past, and present. 
This is no place to add damns to the in- 
dictment, but this much can be com- 
mented: the late George Washington 
Stephens would have enjoyed to the 
full spending his civic term with the 
Council as we have known it. And no- 
body who desires to have clean muni- 
cipal government would cavil at the 
comment that it would have been a 
good thing for Montreal if George 
Washington Stephens could have so 
served his native city from 1896 until 
now. 

They used to talk a lot about side- 
walks in George Washington’s—that is 
to say, George Washington Stephens’ 
—day. They are not through talking 
about sidewalks yet, and the average 
newspaper reading elector wonders 
probably when they will be through. 
But in George Washington’s (Ste- 
phens’) day, they used to talk side- 
walks good and hard and often. And 
George Washington (Stephens) talked 
them as good, as hard and as often as 
his nearest three competitors. Which 
was good for him, good for the side- 
walks, and good for the public that has 
to pay for them. 

He has been compared to the late 
Sir Richard Cartwright, but the com- 
parison, if anything, is slightly in Ste- 
phens’s favor. Old Senator Warhorse, 
not unlike a few other politicians, was 
apt occasionally to exaggerate. George 


Washington—please take it for granted 
that we are not now discussing that 
other bearer of the name who became 
first president of the more or less Unit- 
ed States—George Washington drew 
his deadly effectiveness from the fact 
that he knew how to stick to and ham- 
mer onto plain, bald facts. He was 
fully as ready and as caustic in debate 
as was Sir Richard, but his opponents 
could not make him lose his head nor 
his hold upon his facts. They say you 
couldn’t possibly get him away from 
them, and certainly the friends of the 
contractor in the Council had good rea- 
son for avoiding, if they could, his 
points of argument, for Stephens was 
not nicknamed “Watchdog of the City 
Treasury” for nothing. George Wash- 
ington himself may have known a lot 
concerning military matters when he 
was through licking the British, but his 
namesake in the Stephens family could 
have made him look like thirty cents in 
a bout of argument in which sidewalks 
were the titbit. 


This same Stephen was labelled Lib- 
eral in politics, and he entered the 
Provincial Legislature thusly tagged in 
1881, as representative for Montreal 
Centre. He lectured to the Assembly 
on economy as he had lectured the 
Council, and when he was beaten at 
the polls in 1886, his political admirers 
made occasion t» show their continued 
faith in him by giving him a presenta- 
tion of silver plate. He went back to 
the Legislature in 1892 as member for 
Huntingdon County and he was placed 
without portfolio in the Marchand Ad- 
ministration. G. W. Stephens Senior, 
was one of the founders of the Good 
Government. Association, and later did 
some pioneering on a colonization com- 
mission. His first wife was Elizabeth 
McIntosh, daughter of an Aberdeen 
merchant settled in Montreal. 


Their second son, although like his 
father, Montreal-born, was also called 
George Washington. I don’t think he 
much minds it, either. Industrious 
magazine men are busy these days in 
examining with microscopic mien the 
threads of the reputation of the greatest 
United Stateser. Some day I should 
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not be surprised to read that one or 
other of them has proven to his own 
satisfaction that the original and only 
George Washington did, really and 
truly, tell just one little he. But they 
never will be able to write down Wash- 
ington as anything but the figure of 
his times. And, anyway, that doesn’t 
prevent George Washington Stephens 
from being a good Canadian, and for 
what already he has been able to do for 
Canada most Canadians would forgive 
him if, when he gets a son, he named 
him after father and grandfather. 


Our George Washington Stephens is 
four years and four months short of his 
fiftieth birthday, and is vet younger 
than was his father when the Watchdog 
went for the Legislature and got. there. 
It is an interesting speculation what the 
ex-Chairman of-the Harbor Board will 
break into when he returns to the 
Metropolis from his three months’ 
jaunt in Europe, which, at the time of 
this writing, is still proceeding. He is 
slated for Mayor of Montreal, for the 
Legislature, for more imposing com- 
pany at Ottawa, besides a whole heap of 
other jobs on the side. He is credited 
with a desire to go back to an old love 
of his young manhood, journalism, 
though this time he could jump at once 
on to the proprietorial perch; and there 
are lots of sillier things than that he 
might do. But, speculation aside, 
Montreal and Canada have not finished 
with G. W. Stephens, any more than 
G. W. Stephens has finished with them. 
Meanwhile, he will have his hands fair- 
ly full in managing the family inheri- 
tance, and the straightening out of an 
estate that contributes yearly to the 
city taxes thirty-five thousand dollars is 
no sinecure. Besides which he has to 
handle the million or so of his own 
self-made fortune. 


Major Stephens, helped loyally by 
his two associates, Messrs. C. C. Ballan- 
tvne and L. E. Geoffrion, was given a 
fine chance of, and succeeded in, mak- 
ing some local, not to say national his- 
tory. They showed in seven years what 
they could do with Montreal’s joke of 
a harbor, which is a joke no longer, but 
acknowledges New York only as first 


best on the Atlantic frontier. There 
were old Montrealers who were disap- 
pointed when the son of his father 
seemed to shun civic distinction. The 
Major, possibly, laughed up his sleeve 
at them, for he improved on the old 
man’s record by beating the City Coun- 
cil and its paid experts in several not- 
able deals in which the Harbor Board 
came out on top. 


No doubt he was helped largely in 
his Harbor Board work by the experi- 
ence he had gained of the ways in which 
things are run in other countries. His 
father started him out well by sending 
him to Europe, after he was through 
McGill, to round off his education. For 
a time he was in business in Germany’s 
great port of Hamburg, doing quite an 
export trade with South American 
ports. Returning to Canada, he had 
some experience in the iron and steel 
trades, and then he joined his father in 
real estate and in the management of 
his grandfather’s estate. With the re- 
discovery of the commercial possibili- 
ties of rubber, G. W. Junior found a 
profitable opening, and he soon became 
the brain behind the Canada Rubber 
Company and the Canada Consolidated 
Rubber Company. Then, after a short 
term in the Quebec Legislature as repre- 
sentative of St. Lawrence, and some 
useful work as one of the three Protes- 
tant School Commissioners, he was ap- 
pointed to the Chairmanship of the 
Montreal Harbor Commission. 


This was no hole-in-the-corner, no 
soft-job-for-an-unknown appointment. 
Major Stephens had made it his busi- 
ness to study harbors. He had gone 
out of his way to study them. In addi- 
tion to his experience of Hamburg, in 
1899 he visited the principal ports of 
sritain, Germany, and France, and at 
the end of his trip he sat down and 
compiled from his copious notes a book 
entitled “Harbors and Their Develop- 
ment,” which served the very useful 
purpose of locating the attention of 
government people at Ottawa and else- 
where upon the author. Immediately 
following his appointment Major Ste- 
phens went on a more detailed tour of 
inspection. He even was _ allowed, 
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through the personal influence of the 
Kaiser, to go over the famous Kiel Can- 
al svstem. Another treatise on harbors 
was the printed result. Later he made 
a visit to Russia especially to study 
methods used there with ice-breaking 
steamers, and of course, he had in mind 
the exigencies and possibilities of the 
St. Lawrence channel. 

When the late Harbor Commission- 
ers commenced their duties with the 
New Year of 1907, there was only one 
modern shed on the wharves of the St. 
Lawrence, and that was owned by the 
Allan Line. Further East there was 
erain elevator No. 1, and that was about 
all there was to interrupt the citizens’ 
view of the river. The waterfront look- 
ed about as busy as a strip of the Sahara 
desert. If the ex-Harbor Commission- 
ers are given credit for nothing else, 
they must be given credit for lining the 
waterfront with freight and passenger 
sheds and other structures that, remem- 
ber, are used. They, of course, with the 
co-operation of the great steamship 
companies that were anxious to compete 
with the Allans for the Canadian trade. 
Rotting timbers and tumbledown 
shacks they have replaced by piers and 
revetment walls of enduring concrete. 
Grain elevator No. 2, the largest con- 
crete elevator in the world, with a norm- 
al capacity of nearly three million 
bushels, and towering two hundred feet 
into the sky, will remain as a monu- 
ment to their endeavors. They have 
increased the capacity of the old elevat- 
or by fifteen hundred thousand bushels, 
and replaced its wooden walls by con- 
crete ones. The addition of three thou- 
sand feet length of dock space to the 
port’s facilities is another considerable 
item of the Harbor Commissioners’ 
work. Their crowning achievement 
was the recent inauguration of the 
huge new floating dry dock, and, had 
they been allowed to complete their 
plans, they would have commenced 
this spring a new bridge over the St. 
Lawrence, joining the city to the South 
Shore by way of St. Helen’s Island. 


All these drastic developments in the 
port of Montreal and those stated, are 
but a few of what have been carried 
out or commenced, have not been made 
a moment too soon. In fact, consider- 
ing the extraordinary growth of the 
harbor traffic, many of these improve- 
ments should have been started at least 
twenty years ago. It is as well here to 
put on record once more, figures to 
prove this statement: 

For the year 1912 the exports from 
Montreal Harbor were $87,679,422, an 
increase of 16 millions over the preced- 
ing year. The imports were worth 
$148,977,605, or 19 millions more than 
those for 1911. In customs duties there 
was collected $24,552,598, an advance 


of four millions upon 1911. During 


the 1912 navigation season, from April 
30 to December 3, 415 foreign-going 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 1,790,- 
518 tons, reported at the office of the 
port warden. So that it was high time 
a move was made to re-create the port’s 
facilities. 

Popularly known as “Major,” G. W. 
Stephens really holds the rank of It.- 
Col. retired in the 3rd Field Battery of 
the Royal Canadian Artillery. He was 
offered the position of second in com- 
mand of the first Canadian contingent 
in the South African War, but as he 
was the only son over age, his parents 
prevailed on him not to go. He was in 
charge of the Canadian Contingent at 
the Coronation of King Edward. He 
married (three years ago), in Paris, 
Rosalinda Bissachi di Belmonte, an 
Italian lady of great accomplishments 
and a near relative of the Duke of Bel- 
monte. 

It is quite possible that some work 
is waiting for Major Stephens weightier 
than the bossing of the Harbor Com- 
mission, but as to that we must “wait 
and see.” Until there is something big- 
ger doing or done than the re-creation 
of the port of Montreal, that must stand 
as his star achievement. Meanwhile, 
there will be keen curiosity to see what 
he will do next. 





Literature and Advertising 
By Elbert Hubbard 


The good writer to-day must be a man brought up from child- 
hood to do things, make things and go without things. 

Such men are the only ones who know the obvious. The writ- 
er must not be very much wiser than the reader. Literature is self- 
discovery. The things we like are the things we recognize as our 
own. In order to make a man pleased with you, you have to make 
him pleased with himself. 

The poet need no ‘onger starve in a garret, getting his living 
through quasi-mendicancy or the uncertain favor of a patron. Ad- 
vertising has opened up a field for anyone who can push a pen, 
shake the literary brush-piles and put salt on the tail of an idea. 

Twenty-five years ago the advertising man was unknown. The 
proprietor of a store wrote his own ads, and, of necessity, inertia 
prevailed to such a degree that an “ad” once written was run in 
the paper until the type wore out. The idea of a new advertise- 
ment every day was a thing unguessed. 

A. T. Stewart wrote his own advertisements. He wrote them 
in the impersonal style, simply: “Mr. A. T. Stewart begs to inform 
the people of New York that he has just received a few cases of 
Irish linen, especially selected for him in Belfast. These will be 
opened on the sidewalk, in front of the Palace of Business, and of- 
fered to the first comers at fully ten per cent. below the figures 
which the same goods will bring after they are carried into the 
store.”’ 

To hire a man just to look after your advertising would have 
been regarded as rank extravagance at that time. The argument 
would also have been made that no man could write about things 
unless he were an expert in handling them. We did not perceive 
that a few simple rules apply, and that the outsider often gets a 
better perspective than the man who is close up against the 
came. 

Life consists either in being in and looking out, or in being 
out and looking in. And the man who is outside looking in has 
a little better view, often, than the man who is inside struggling 
with details, perplexed, aggravated, worn and wondering whether 
he will ever get his money back. 

There are now upward of twenty thousand men in America 
preparing advertising copy. Some of these men command salaries 
of princely magnitude, say a thousand dollars a month, and there 
are a dozen or so whose figure is just an even hundred dollars a 
day. 

There is no doubt, however, that the genius required in writing 
advertisements has been more or less overrated, and there is soon 
to be a swinging back of the pendulum. We must understand the 
truth that writing is more or less of a knack. 

. Dean Swift said that a good man could write on any subject 
and make the time interesting. “Then,” said Stella, “write me an 
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essay on a broomstick.” And straightway the Dean accepted the 
challenge and wrote an immortal thing in literature. 

Charles Lamb’s essay on “Roast Pig” is another example of 
good writing about nothing in particular. 

We work from the complex to the simple. Your high school 
graduate and your “highbrow” write Johnsonese — long, involved, 
strange sentences. Men with minds like little fishes write like 
whales. Good advertising copy has the gentle flow of Addison and 
the swing of Victor Hugo. 

The ad writers who get the large checks would do well to en- 
joy their brief moment of butterfly existence. Advertising is go- 
ing to become standardized, and not forever will this financial gulf 
exist between the clergv and the ad writers. All the colleges are 
putting in courses of advertising. 

Good literature is an advertisement, and all advertisements well 
written are literature. 

The invasion of the advertising field by the poets, essayists and 
clerics means an equalization of the pay envelope. When the 
poet does a man’s work he is going to get a man’s pay. 

There is no quicker way in the world to lose money than 
through advertising — therefore the necessity of making adver- 
tising a science. 

In order to make a business pay in this day and generation, 
it must be beautiful and it must be scientific. 

Advertising demands a knowledge of psychology, and psychol- 
ogy is the science of the human heart. In preparing ads. we deal 
with the emotions, passions, tendencies, hopes, ambitions, desires. 

In one sense, advertising and salesmanship are twin sisters. 
T do not know the girls apart. The one that is nearest I love best. 

T need not argue that advertising must be pleasing. 

All well-written advertising is literature, and all literature is 
advertising. 

Literature advertises a time, a place, an event, a thing. Events 
do not live. All we have is the record. 

History isn’t the thing that happened: it is the account of it. 
So all history is advertising. All written advertising should be 
literary in style and quality. 

Good advertisements start with a platitude. 

That is, they begin with a bromide which every one will ac- 
cept. 

P'Then when vou have the man walking down the street, you 
have the opportunity to tell him a few things. 

Never begin advertising with a startling statement which in- 
vites dispute. 

Advertisements, however, must be more than platitude, more 
than truism. They must be sulphides as well as bromides. 

I would say that every advertisement should contain one plat- 
itude, but one isenough. Then here isthe formula: Take a quart 
of truth, stir it up with a dash of wit, season with wisdom, flavor 
with love, mix — garnish with platitude, and serve. 
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XVI 
The mental picture Dunoisse had 
formed of the surroundings of Miss 


Smithwick turned out to be pleasantly 
remote from the reality. 

The Hospice for Sick Governesses was 
a tall, prim, pale-faced family mansicn 
in Cavendish Street, London, West, 
whose neat white steps led to a dark 
green door with a bright brass plate 
and a gleaming brass knocker, through 
a wide hall hung with landscape-paint- 
ings of merit and fine old engravings 
in black frames, up a softly-carpeted 
staircase to an airy, cheerful bedroom 
on the second floor, where with birds 
and fragrant flowers, and many little 
luxuries about her to which poor Smith- 
wick in her desperate battle with adver- 
sity had for long been a stranger, the 
simple gentlewoman, grown a frail, 
white-haired, aged woman, layin a 
pretty chintz-curtained bed, whose shin- 
ign brasswork gave back the ruddy blaze 
of a bright wood fire, listening to the 
quiet voice of a capped, and caped, and 
uproned nurse, who sat on a low chair 
beside her, reading from a volume ihat 
lay upon her knee. 

Dunoisse, from the doorway, to which 
he had been guided by an elderly wo- 
man, similarly capped, and caped, and 
aproned, and evidently prepared for the 
arrival he had announced by letter to 
his poor old friend, took in the scene 
before patient or nurse had become 
aware of his presence. 

The voice that read was one of the 
62 


Between Two Thieves 


By Richard Dehan 


rare human organs that are gifted to 
make surpassing melody of common or- 
dinary speech. Soft, but distinct. 
through the dull roar of London traffic 
in the street below, every syllable came 
clearly. And the shabby leather-bound 
volume with the tarnished gilt clasps 
brought back old memories of Dun- 
oisse’s childhood. From its sacred 
pages he had been taught the noble 
English of Tyndale, following the trav- 
elling crochet-hook of simple Smith- 
wick from Gospel text to text; and the 
words that reached him now had thus 
been made familiar; and they told of 
Heavenly pity and love for sorrowful, 
earth-born, Divinely-endowed human- 
ity, and counselled brave endurance of 
the sufferings and sorrows of this world, 
for the sake of One all-sinless, Who 
drank of its bitter cup and wore its 
crown of thorns long, long before our 
stumbling feet were set upon its stony 
ways. ... 

Dunoisse’s elderly guide had turned 
away at the urgent summons of a bell, 
after knocking at the partly-open door 
and signing to the visitor to step across 
the threshold. He had waited there, 
listening to the soft, melodious caden- 
ces of the voice that read, for some 
moments before his presence was per- 
ceived. Then, his poor old friend cried 
out his name in a tremulous flutter of 
delight and agitation, and Dunoisse 
crossed the soft carpets to her bedside, 
and took her thin hand, and kissed her 
wrinkled forehead between the scanty 
loops of her gray hair. And the cap- 
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pe and caped, and aproned nurse who 
ad been reading, and had risen and 
closed the Book, and laid it noiselessly 
aside upon a table at the first moment 
of Miss Smithwick’s recognition, said 
to him: 

“The patient must not be over-excit- 
ed, sir. You will kindly ring for as- 
sistance should she appear at all faint.” 

_ Then she went, with an upright car- 
riage and step that rather reminded 
the visitor of the free, graceful gait of 
Arab women, out of the room, sound- 
lessly shutting the door behind her. 

_ “T did not tell her you were com- 
ing. ... Iso much wished that you 
should see her! ... Dearest Hector! My 
own sweet Madame Dunoisse’s beloved 
boy!” poor Smithwick twittered, and 
Hector kindly soothed her, being ner- 
vously mindful of the nurse’s warning, 
the while she held his strong, supple 
red hand in both her frail ones, and 
gazed into the man’s face, wistfully 
looking for the boy. 


He was not conscious of the old un- 
comfortable shrinking from poor Smith- 
wick. Her nose was not so cold; her 
little staccato, mouselike squeaks of 
emotion were missing. Most of her 
sentimentalities and all of her affections 
had fallen away from her with her ob- 
solete velvet mantles and queer 
old trinkets, ffallals of beads, 
and hair, and steel, and 
the front of brown curls that deceived 
nobody, and never even dreamed of 
trying to match the scanty knob _be- 
hind. The honest, genuine, affection- 
ate creature that she was and had al- 
ways been, shone forth now... . For 
Death is a skilful diamond-cutter who 
grinds and slices flaws and blemishes 
away, and leaves, although reduced in 
size, a gem of pure unblemished lustre, 
worthy to be set in Heaven’s shining 
floor. 

And now he was to learn the reason 
of her harsh dismissal, and to respect 
her worth yet more. She charged him 
with her affectionate humble duty *o 
his father. ... 

“Who, I trust, has mee since par- 
doned me for what he well might deem 
presumption in venturing to Judge his 
actions, and question his’—Smithwick 
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hemmed—‘strict adherence to the — 
shall I call it compact? — made with 
your dear mother, at the time she con- 
ceived it her duty to resume the relig- 
ious habit she had discarded under the 
influence of — of a passion. Hector, 
which has made many of my sex ob- 
livious to the peculiar sacredness of 
vows.” She edited, reading no clear 
comprehension of her meaning in the 
brilliant black eyes that looked at her: 
“T refer to the Marshal’s unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain from His Serene 
Highness the Hereditary Prince of Wid- 
initz recognition, and’ — she hesitated 
— “acceptance of — rae dear boy, 
as the — in point of fact — the legi- 
timate heir to his throne!” 

“Can my father have conceived such 
a thing possible?’ said Dunoisse, doubt- 
ing if he had heard aright. ‘Can he 
have courted insult, rebuff, contempt, 
by making such an approach? Think 
again, dear friend! Is it not possible 
you may be mistaken? No hint of any 
such proceeding on my father’s part 
has ever been breathed to me. I beg 
you, think again!” 

Miss Smithwick shook her head and 
sighed, and said that there was no mis- 
take at all about it. She had received 
her dismissal for—it might be presump- 
tuously—venturing to  expostulate, 
when the public prints made the mat- 
ter a subject for discussion. It had been 
going on for some time previously; the 
comments of the principal newspapers 
of Widinitz, and of the leading Press 
organs of Munich and Berlin were 
largely quoted in the Paris journals 
which had enlightened Smithwick on 
the subject of her patron’s plans. The 
cuttings she had preserved. They were 
in her desk, there upon the little table. 
Hector might see them if he would... 
Her thin fingers hunted under the vel- 
vet-covered flaps of the absurd little old 
writing-box that her old pupil handed 
her; she followed the movements of 
the well-made manly figure in the loose- 
ly-fitting gray travelling-suit, with fond 
admiring eyes. A blush made her old 
— quite pink and young as she 
said: 

“Forgive me, dear Hector! — but you 
have grown so handsome... Has... 
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has no beautiful young lady told you 
so? With her eyes, at least, since ver- 
bally to commend the personal appear- 
ance of a gentleman would be unmaid- 
enly and unrefined.” 

“You have lived too long out of 
France to remember, dear friend,’ said 
Hector, showing his small, square white 
teeth in a laugh of heart-whole amuse- 
ment, “that young ladies, with us, are 
not supposed to have eyes at all!” 

He cons meek Smithwick for a 
moment, remembering an Arab girl at 
Blidah who had seemed to love him... 
Adjmeh had been very pretty, with the 
great blue-black dewy eyes of a gazelle, 
and the hoarse cooing voice of a dove, 
despite the little indigo lilies and stars 
tattooed on her ripe nectarine-colored 
cheeks; on the backs of her 
slender, red-tipped ; hands, and upon 
the insteps of her slim, arched feet, dyed 
also with henna; their ankles tinklin 
with little gold and silver coins an 
amulets, threaded on black silk strings 
similar to those bound about her tiny 
wrists, and plaited into the orthodox 
twenty-five tresses of her night-black 
ae 

Ah, yes! though at twenty she would 
be middle-aged, at thirty a wrinkled 
hag, Adjmeh was very pretty — would 
be for several years to come... Who 
might be telling her so at that particu- 
lar moment? ... Dunoisse wondered, 
and then the conjured-up perfumes of 
sandal and ambergris grew faint; the 
orange glow of the African sunset faded 
from the flat, terraced roof of the little 
house at Blidah, the tinkle of the Arab 
tambur was nothing but the ring of a 
London muffin-man’s bell — and Miss 
Smithwick was tendering him a little 
flat packet of yellowed clippings from 
the Monarchie, the N eilsna the Presse, 
the Patrie.... 


Taking these with a brief excuse, 
Dunoisse moved to the window, and the 
cold gray light of the February morn- 
ing fell upon the face that — conscious 
of the mingled anger and humiliation 
written upon it — he was glad to hide 
from the invalid. Recollections were 
buzzing in his ears like angry wasps, 
roused by the poking of a stick into 
their habitation, and each one had its 





separate sting. It is not agreeable to 
be compelled to despise one’s father, and 
the last shred of the son’s respect fell 
from him as he read. 

The chief among the Paris newspap- 
ers from which the cuttings had been 
taken, bore the date of a day or two pre- 
vious to that old boyish duel at the 
Technical School of Military Instruc- 
tion. The conversation occurring be- 
tween the Duke and his guests, which, 
as repeated by de Moulny, had produc- 
ed vhe quarrel, had undoubtedly arisen 
through discussion of these. 

Press organs of Imperial convictions 
upheld the action of the Marshal, de- 
nounced the policy of the reigning 
Prince of Widinitz, in rejecting the pre- 
tensions of his daughter’s son, as idiotic 
and unnatural in an elderly hereditary 
ruler otherwise destitute of an heir. Leg- 
itimist journals sneered. Revolution- 
ary prints heaped scorn upon the 
man, sprung from homely Swiss peas- 
ant-stock, who sought to aggrandise 
himself by degrading his son. The sa- 
tirical prints had squibs and lampoons. 
.. . the Charivari published a fearful 
caricature of the Marshal, in his gorge- 
ous, obsolete, Imperial Staff uniform, 
tiptoe on the roof of the Carmelite Con- 
vent of Widinitz in the attempt to reach 
down the princely insignia dangling 
temptlingly above him, whilst the aure- 
oled vision of Ste. Terese vainly ex- 

ostulated with the would-be marauder 
rom clouds of glory overhead. The 
Monarchie quoted at length an article 
from a leading Munich newspaper. 
Judge whether or no the reader went 
hot and cold. 


“We cannot sufficiently pity the son 
of the high-bred, misguided, repentant 
lady, doomed in the green bough of 
inexperienced youth to be the tool of 
an unprincipled and unscrupulous ad- 
venturer, the handful of mud flung in 
the face of a Bavarian Catholic State, 
whose rulers have for centuries render- 
ed to Holy Mother Church the most 
profound respect, and the most duteous 
—— 

“Nom d’un petit bonhomme! ... 

The old, boyish, absurd expletive hiss- 
ed impotently on the glowing coals of 
the man’s fierce indignation, quenching 
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them not at all. The writer continued: 

“He who thought little of dragging 
the pallet from under the dying peas- 
ant, whose greed has locked and bolted 
the doors of the Carmelite House of 
Mercy in the faces of the sick and suf- 
fering poor, now lays desecrating hands 
upon the princely mantle, covets the 
hereditary and feudal sceptre for his 
base-born son, adding to the impudent 
dishonesty of the Swiss innkeeper the 
vulgar braggadocio and swaggering as- 
surance of the paid hireling of the 
Corsican usurper, who dared to mount 
the sacred throne of St. Louis; who 
presumed to adulterate with the plebe- 
ian blood of a Beauharnais the patrician 
tide flowing in the veins of a di wughter 
of the reigning House of Wittelsbach.” 

Dunoisse’s face was not pleasant to 
see, as, perusal ended, he set his small 
white teeth viciously upon his lower 
lip, and, breathing vengeance upon un- 
known offenders through his thin, arch- 
ed nostrils, scowled menacingly at the 
smug- faced, genteel houses on the op- 
posite side of Cavendish Street. His 
father’s boast about the “blood royal” 
came back to him, and that “fine Serene 
Highness” the Marshal had promised 
those good people of Widinitz. Ah! 
what an infamy the whole thing had 
been! But at least one might count 
it buried; forgotten like these perishing 
strips of discolored, brittle paper. That 
was something to be thankful for. 


He cleared his forehead of its thun- 
der-clouds, and turned back towards 
the bed, but something of the ordeal of 
shame he had passed through was writ- 
ten on his face for Smithwick, in spite 
of the smile with which he dressed it, 
as he silently laid the yellowed fold 
of cuttings on the coverlet near her 
hand. 

‘“‘They—they have given you pain?” 
faltered the poor lady. 

“Tt is past and over, dear friend. 
These paragraphs have cleared up some- 
thing that was obscure to me before,” 
said Dunoisse—“‘conveyed in a hint 
of his that was never again made. One 
cannot pretend to judge him. He has 
always been a law unto himself.” 

The bitterness of the words, and the 
ironical smile that carved the speaker’s 
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lips as he uttered them, were lost upon 
the simple woman who ‘answered : 

“T have always felt that. There are 
characters so highly elevated above the 
crowd of ordinary individuals, that one 
can hardly expect them to be influenced 
by the ordinary considerations, the com- 
monplace principles that guide and gov- 
ern the rest of us——” 

‘Fortunately for ourselves! inter- 

polated Dunoisse. 
‘That, my dear, we who know our- 
selves their inferiors in intellect, as in 
personal advantages, cannot pretend to 
judge them,” finished the poor lady. 

“And in proportion with the baseness 
of their motives and the mean selfish- 
ness of their aims,” said Dunoisse, “the 
admiration of their more moral and up- 
right fellow-creatures would appear to 
be lavished upon them.” 

“Too true, I fear, my dear Hector,” 
admitted Miss Smithwick, flushing in- 
side the neat frills that bordered her 
cap. “But had you beheld your father 
in the splendor of his earlier years, you 
would”— she coughed—‘“have _ per- 
haps regarded the devotion with which 
it was his fate to inspire persons of the 
opposite sex, with greater leniency and 
tolerance.” 

“How did his path cross my moth- 
er’s?” asked Dunoisse, amused, in spite 
of himself, at the unremitting diligence 
with which the Marshal’s faithful vot- 
ary availed herself of every opportunity 
that presented itself, to spread a brush- 
ful of gilding on her battered idol. ‘‘] 
have often wondered, but never sought 
to learn.” 

“During the last years of the Emper- 
or Napoleon’s sequestration at St. Hel- 
ena, my dear, your father, chafing at 
the lack of public appreciation which 
his great talents aaa have command- 
ed, and his distinguished martial career 
certainly had earned, found distraction 
and interest in travelling as a private 
gentleman through the various count- 
ries he had visited in a less peaceful 
character. And, during a visit to the 
country estate of a Bavarian nobleman, 
whose acquaintance he had made dur- 
ing—unless I err the second cam- 
paign of Vienna, as the result of one 
of those accidents that so mould our af- 
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ter lives, Hector, that one cannot doubt 
that Destiny and Fate conspire to bring 
them about, he crossed your mother’s 
path.” 

‘“T’o her most bitter sorrow and her 
son’s abiding shame!’ commented Dun- 
oisse, but not aloud. 

“There is, or was, in the neighbor- 
hood of Widinitz—-l speak of the capi- 
tal of the Bavarian Principality of that 
name,’ went on Miss Smithwick, “a 
House of Mercy—under the manage- 
ment of nuns of the Carmelite Order, 
whose Convent adjoins the Hospital — 
now closed in consequence of the with- 
drawal from its Endowment Fund of a 
sum so large that the charitable institu- 
tion was ruined by its loss,” 

Hector knew well who had brought 
about the ruin. He sat lstening, and 
kept his eyes upon the carpet, lest the 
fierce wrath and scathing contempt that 
burned in them should discompose the 
Marshal’s faithful partisan. 

“One day in the autumn of 1820,” 
said Smithwick—‘“the Prince having 
ridden out early with all his Court and 
retinue to hunt—a gentleman was 
brought to the Widinitz House of Mer- 
ey on a woodman’s cart. He had been 
struck upon the forehead and thrown 
from his saddie by an overhanging 
branch as he rode at full speed down a 
forest road. The Hunt swept on after 
the boarhounds -—- the insensible man 
was found by two peasants and convey- 
ed to the Hospital, as I have said. The 
nun in charge of the Lesser Ward — 
chiefly reserved for the treatment of 
accidents, my dear, for there were many 
among the peasants and woodcutters, 
and quarrymen, and miners — and to 
meet their great need, the House of 
Merey had been founded by a former 
Prioress of the Convent — the nun in 
charge was Sister Terese de Saint Fran- 
cols...” 

“My mother. Yes?..” 

Dunoisse had spoken in a_ whisper. 
His eyes amend gentle Smithwick’s. 
He sat in his old, boyish attitude lean- 
ing forwards in his chair, his clasped 
hands thrust downwards between his 
knees; and those hands were so desper- 
ately knotted in the young man’s fierce, 
secret agony of shame and anger, that 
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the knuckles started, lividly white in 
color, against the rich red skin. 

“There is no more to tell, my dear!” 
said Miss Smithwick. “You can con- 
ceive the rest?” 

“Hasily!” said Dunoisse. “‘Kasily! 
And, knowing what followed, one is 
tempted to make paraphrase of the 
Scripture story. Had the Samaritans 
passed by and left the wounded man to 
what you have called Fate and Destiny, 
the cruses of oil and wine would not 
have been drained and broken, the 
House of Mercy would not have been 
ransacked aud gutted; its virgin despoil- 
ed — its doors barred in the faces of the 
dying poor.” He laughed, and the Jar- 
ring sound of his mirth made his meek 
hearer tremble. “It is a_ creditable 
story!” he said, ‘‘a capital story for one 
to hear who bears the name he so will- 
ingly makes stink in the nostrils of hon- 
orable men. for if 1 have Carmel in 
my blood — to quote his favorite gibe— 
| have also Ais. And it is a terrible in- 
heritance !”’ 

“Oh! hush, my dear! Remember that 
he is your father!’ pleaded poor 
Smithwick. 

“T cannot forget it,’ said Dunoisse, 
smiling with stiff, pale lips. “It is a re- 
lationship that will be — constantly 
brought home. When I see you lying 
here, and know what privations you 
must have endured before the chari- 
table owners of this house opened its 
doors to you, and realize that his were 
shut because you strove to open his eyes 
to the precipice of shame towards which 
his greed and ambition were hurrying 
him, blindly, I ask myself whether, 
with such Judas-blood running in my 
own veins, and such a heritage of gross 
desires and selfish sensuality as it must 
bring with it!—whether it be possible 
for me, his son, to live a life of cleanli- 
ness and honor? And the answer is—” 

“Oh! yes, my dear!” cried the poor 
creature tearfully. “With the good help 
of God! And have you not been honor- 
able and brave, Hector, in refusing any 
portion of—-that money?” She added, 
meeting Dunoisse’s look of surprise: 
“Do you wonder how it is I know? Your 
father wrote and told me—it is now 
years ago—I hope you will not blame 























him !—though the letter was couched in 
terms of reproach that wounded me 
cruelly at the time... .” Smithwick 
felt under her pillow for her handker- 
chief and dried her overflowing eyes. 

“What charges did he bring against 
vou?” Dunoisse asked, controlling as 
best he could the contempt and anger 
that burned in his black eyes, and vi- 
brated in his voice. 

“He said I had revenged myself for 
the withdrawal of his patronage, and 
my removal from his service,” gulped 
poor Smithwick, “by poisoning _ the 
mind of his only child! He complained 
that you refused to touch a frane of 
his money—preferring to work your 
way upwards under heavy disadvant- 
ages, rather than accept from him, your 
father, any portion of the fortune he 
had always meant should be yours. 
And” — she put her handkerchief 
away and nodded her head in quite a 
determined manner—“T wrote back and 
told him, Hector—that I esteemed your 
course of conduct, though my counsels 
had not inspired it; and that your moth- 
er, when she learned of vour determina- 
tion, would be proud of her noble son!” 

Dunoisse would have spoken here, 
but Smithwick held up her thin hand 
and stopped him. 


“For it seems to me, dear child of my 
dearest mistress, that to take what has 
been given to God, is the way to call 
down the just judement of Heaven up- 
on the heads of those who are guilty 
of such deeds,” said Smithwick, nod- 
ding her mild grey head emphatically. 
“And rather than live in gilded afflu- 
ence upon those funds, wrested from the 
coffers of the Carmelite House of Char- 
ity at Widinitz, I would infinitely prefer 
to carry on existence—as I have done, 
dear Hector—until my health failed 
me, in my attic room at Hampstead, on 
a penny roll a day. And she would up- 
hold me and agree with me.” 

“Who is she, dear friend?” asked 
Hector, smiling, though his heart was 
sore within him at the picture of dire 
need revealed in these utterances of the 
simple ladv. 

“T speak of our Lady Superintendent. 
A remarkable personality, my dear Hec- 
tor, if IT may venture to say so. 
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It was she who, finding this benevolent 
charity suffering from mismanagement 
and lack of funds, endowed it with a 
portion of her large fortune, induced 
other wealthy persons to subscribe to- 
wards endowing the foundation with a 
permanment income, and, finding no 
trustworthy person of sufficient capacity 
to fill the post, herself assumed the du- 
ties of Resident Matron. Imagine it, mv 
dear!” said gentle Smithwick. “At her 
age—for she is still young—possibly 
your senior by a year or two, certainly 
not more—to forego Society and the 
giddy round of gilded pleasure to be 
found in London and dear, dear Paris! 
—for the humdrum routine of a Hospi- 
tal; the training and management of 
nurses; the regulation of prescriptions, 
diets and accounts!” 

“Tndeed! A voeation, one would 
sav!” commented Dunoisse. 

“She would ask vou.” returned Miss 
Smithwick, ‘‘must one necessarily he a 
nun to work for the good of others?” 

The words stirred a dim recollection 
in Dunoisse of having heard them be- 
fore. But the image of the Lady Super- 
intendent of the Hospice for Sick Gov- 
ernesses formed itself within his mind. 
He saw her as a nlain, sensible, plump 
little spinster, well »dvanced towards 
the thirties, resioned to exchange hope- 
less rivalries with other young women, 
not only rich, but pretty, for undivided 
rule and undisputed sway over a large 
household dependents.... preferring 
the ponderous compliments of Mem- 
bers of Visiting Committees to the as- 
siduities of impecunious Guardsmen 
and money-hunting detrimentals. He 
said. as the picture faded: 

“This lady who has been so kind to 
vou——” 

“<Kind.’ . . The word is feeble, my 
dear Hector, to express her unbounded 
goodness,” declared Miss Smithwick. ‘1 
‘an but say that in the midst of sick- 
ness, and dire poverty, and other dis- 
trseses that I will not further dwell on. 
she came upon me like an Angel from 
the Heaven in which I firmly believe. 
And when I lay down my head, never 
to lift it up again—and I think, my 
dear, the time is not far off now !—that 
great and solemn hour that comes to 
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all of us will be cheered and lightened, 
Hector, if she stands beside my pillow 
and holds my dying hand.” 

The simple sincerity of the utterance 
brought tears into the listener’s eyes. 
He winked them back, and said: 

“T pray the day you speak of may 
not dawn for years! My leave, procured 
with difficulty owing to threatened na- 
tional disturbances which the Army 
may be employed in quelling, extends 
not beyond three days. I shall hope to 
see this lady, and thank her for her 
goodness to my friend before I go.” 

“T trust she will permit it. She is very 
reticent—almost shrinking—in her de- 
sire to avoid recognition of her...” 

Miss Smithwick broke off in the mid- 
dle of her sentence. She leaned back 
upon her pillows, lividly pale, breathing 
hurriedly; her blue lips strove to say: 
“Tt is nothing. Don’t mind!” 

Alarmed for her, repentant for hav- 
ing forgotten the nurse’s warning, Dun- 
oisse grasped at the hell-rope by the 
fireplace, and sent an urgent summons 
clanging through the lower regions of 
the tall house. Within a moment, as 
it seemed, the door opened, admitting 
the capped, and caped, and aproned 
young woman who had been reading to 
the patient upon his arrival. A glance 
seemed to show her a condition of 
things not unexpected. She went swift- 
ly to bedside, answering , as Dunoisse 
turned to her appealingly the words 
shaping themselves upon his lips that 
asked her: “Shall I go?” 

“Tt will be best! ... Wait at the end 
of the passage, near the window on the 
landing .... This looks alarming,” she 
answered-——“but it will not last long.” 
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She had forgotten him before the 
still pure air of the sickroom had ceas- 
ed to vibrate with her spoken words. 
She saw nothing but the patient in need 
of her, and had passed her arm beneath 
the pillow and was raising the gray 
head, and had reached a little vial and 
a measuring-glass from a stand that was 
beside the bed, hefore Dunoisse had 
gained the door. It might have been 
five minutes later, as he contemplated a 
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vista of grimy, leaded roofs, and 
cowled, smoke-vomiting chimney-pots, 
from the staircase-window at the pas- 
sage-end, that he heard a light rustling 
of garments passing over the thick soft 
carpets, and she came to him, moving 
with the upright graceful carriage and 
the long, gliding step that had remind- 
ed him of the gait of the tall, — Ar- 
ab woman, whose slender, perfect pro- 
portions lend their movements such 
rhythmic grace. He said to her as she 
stopped at a few paces from him: 

“Mademoiselle, you see one who is 
eravely to blame for forgetfulness of 
your wise warning. I beg you, hide 
nothing from me!...Is my dear old 
friend in dancer? Her color was that 
of Death itself.” 

“There is always danger in cases of 
heart-disease.” 

“TTeart-disease. .. . She said no word 
to me upon the subject. But it is like 
her,” said Dunoisse, “to conceal her 
sufferings rather than distress her 
friends.” 

“She has needed friends, and the 
help that prosperous friendship could 
have well afforded to bestow, believe 
me, sir, in these late vears of uncom- 
plaining want and bitter privation.” 

The voice that spoke was sweet; Dun- 
oisse had already recognized in it that 
quality. Barely raised above an under- 
tone—presumably for the sake of oth- 
er sufferers within the neighboring 
rooms that opened on the landing, from 
hehind the shut doors of which came 
the murmur of voices, or the clinking 
of cups and saucers, or the sound of fires 
heing poked,—this voice had in its clear 
distinctness the ring of crystal: and the 
fine edge of scorn in it cut to the sensi- 
tive quick of the listener. He started as 
he looked at her, meeting the calm and 
clear and steady regard of eves that 
were blue-grav as the waters of her own 
English Channel and seemed as cold. 

For they condemned him and judged 
him, the rich man’s son, who had left 
the old dependent to the charity of 
strangers. His shamed blood tingled 
under his red=brown skin, as he said 
with a resentful flash of his hlack eves: 

“That this good woman, the faithful 
guardian of my motherless bovhood, 
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has suffered want, is to my bitter regret, 
to my abiding poignant sorrow, but not 
to my shame. A thousand times — 
no!” 

He was so vivid and emphatic, as he 
stood speaking with his back to the 
window, that, with his foreign brillian- 
ey of coloring, the slightness of form 
that masked his great muscular strength 
the supple eloquence of gesture that 
accompanied and emphasized his clear 
and- cultivated utterance, he seemed to 
elow against the background of rimy 
February fog, and London roofs and 
chimney-pots, as a flashing ruby upon 
gray velvet; as a South American orchid 
seen in relief aainst a neutral-tinted 
screen. His “No!’ had a convincing 
ring; the lightning-flash of his black 
eyes was genuine fire, not theatrical: 
the woman who heard and saw had 
been born with the rare power of jud- 
ing and reading men. Her broad white 
forehead cleared between the silken 
folds of her hair, pale nut-brown, with 
the gleam of autumn gold upon the 
edges of its thick waved tresses; the 
lowered arches of her brown eyebrows 
lifted and drew apart, smoothing out 
the fold between them; the regard of 
her blue-gray eyes ceased to chill; the 
delicate stern lines of her sensitive 
mouth relaxed. She knew he spoke the 
truth. 


He saw a tall, slight, brown-haired 
woman in a plain and, according to the 
voluminous fashion of the time, rath- 
er scanty gown of Quakerish gray, pro- 
tected by a bibbed white apron with 
pockets of accommodating size. A 
little cape of stuff similar to that of 
the gown covered her shoulders. Their 
beauty of line, like the beauty of the 
long rounded throat that rose above her 
collar of unadorned white cambric, the 
shapeliness of the arms that were cov- 
ered by her plain tight sleeves, the 
slender rounded hips and long graceful 
proportions of the lower limbs, were 
enhaneed rather than hidden by the 
simplicity of her dress; as the admirable 
shape and poise of the small rounded 
head was undesignedly set off by the 
simple, close-fitting, white muslin cap, 
with its double frill and broad falling 
lappets, 
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[ler calmness seemed immobility, her 
silence indifference to Dunoisse. Her 
hands were folded upon her apron, her 
bosom rose and fell to the time of her 
deep even breathing, her steady eyes 
regarded him as he poured himself out 
in passionate denial, fierce repudiation 
of the odious stigma of ingratitude, but 
she gave no sign of having heard. She 
looked at him, and considered, that was 
all. He said, galled and irritated by 
her unresponsiveness : 

“T should ask pardon of you, Madem- 
oiselle, for my vehemence, incompre- 
hensible to you and out of place here. 
What I seek is a private audience of 
the lady who is Directress of this chari- 
table house. Would she favor me_ by 
eranting it? I would promise not to 
detain her. Could you — graciously, 
Mademoiselle——”’ 

She said, with her intent eves still 
reading him: 

“T should tell you it is the rule of 
this house that no attendant in it should 
be addressed as ‘Mademoiselle,’ ‘Miss,”’ 
or ‘Mrs.’ . . . ‘Nurse’ is the name_ to 
which we all answer, and we try to de- 
serve it well.” 

Her smile wrought a radiant, lovely 
change in her that evoked his unwilling 
admiration. The pearl-white teeth it 
revealed shone brilliant in the light of 
it, and the dark blue-gray eves flashed 
and gleamed like sapphires between 
their narrowed lids. But the next mo- 
ment she stood before him as pale and 
erave as she had seemed to him before, 
with her hands folded on her white 
apron. 

“You do deserve that title, I am 
sure.” said Dunoisse, “if you minister 
to all vour patients as kindly and as 
skilfully as to my poor friend there.” 
He added: “Forgive me, that I detain 
vou here, when you may be needed by 
her bedside!” 

He motioned towards the door of the 
room he had quitted, receiving answer: 

“To not be alarmed. Another nurse 
is with her. She wasin_ the adjoining 
room: I ealled her to take charge before 
T came to you. And—you were desir- 
ous of an interview with our Superin- 
‘endent here. . . . She sees few people, 
the nature of her responsibilities per- 
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mitting little leisure... . I cannot bring 
vou any nearer to her than you are now. 
But if you could trust me with the mes- 
sage you desire to send, or the explana- 
tion you wish to make, I will give you 
my promise that your exact words shall 
be conveyed to her. Will that do?” 

Dunoisse bowed and thanked her, 
with some shadow of doubt upon his 
square forehead, a lingering hesitation 
in his tone. 

“If you were older, Mademoiselle—” 
he began, forgetful of her injunction, as 
he hesitated before her. She looked at 
him, and her lips curved into their love- 
ly smile again, and her blue-gray eyes 
were mirthful as she said: 

“T am older than you are, M. Dun- 
oisse. Does not that fact give vou con- 
fidence?’ 

“Tt should.” returned Dunoisse, “if it 
were possible of credence.” 

“Compliments are a currency _ that 
does not pass within these doors,” she 
answered, with a fine slight accent of 
irony and a tincture of sarcasm in her 
smile. ‘Keep yours for Society small- 
change in the sa/ons of Paris or the 
drawing-rooms of Belgravia. They are 
wasted here.” 

“T know but little.” said Dunoisse, “of 
‘he salons of Vondon or Paris, Cireum- 
tances have conspired to shut the doors 
of Society, generally open to welcome 
rich men’s sons, as completely in my 
face as in that of any other ineligible. 
You will learn why, since you are so 
kind as to undertake to convey a mes- 
sage from me to the Superintendent of 
this house. Tt shall he as brief as I 
ean make it. T would not willingly 
waste vour time.” 

She bent her head, and the hich-bred 
grace perceptible in the slight move- 
ment appealed to him as exquisite. But 
he was too earnest in his desire for jus- 
tification to he turned aside. 

“Sav to this lady whose charitable 
hand has lifted mv dear old friend— 
from what depths of penury I only now 
begin to realize—that if she compre- 
hends that IT was a bov ata Military 
School, and ignorant, thoughtless, and 
selfish as bovs are wont to be, when 
my good old governess was driven from 
the house that had been for vears her 
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home, and that her dismissal was so 
brought about that she seemed but to 
be leaving us upon a visit of condol- 
ence to a sick relative, she will judge me 
less harshly, regard me with less con- 
tempt than it may seem to her, now, I 
deserve |——” 

His hearer stopped him: 

“You should be told, M. Dunoisse, 
that all that can be said in your favor 
has been already said by Miss Smith- 
wick herself. It never occurred to her 
to reproach you. Nor for her dismissal 
can you be blamed at all. But it has 
seemed to me that where there was abili- 
tv to provide for one so tried and faith- 
ful, some effort should have been made 
in her behalf by vou as you grew more 
mature, and the ample means that are 
placed at the disposal of a rich man’s 
son were yours to use. She never told 
vou of her cruel need, I can guess that. 
But oh! M. Dunoisse! vou might have 
read Hunger and Cold between the 
lines of the poor thing’s letters.” 

There were tears in the great sorrow- 
ful blue eyes. Her calm voice shook a 
little. 

“Tf vou had seen her as she was 
when I was sent to her,” she said, ‘you 
would feel as I do. True, a letter with 
a remittance from you came when she 
was nearly past needing any of the help 
it contained for her. But long, long 
before. you might have read between the 
lines!” 

‘“‘Ah!—in the Name of Heaven, Mad- 
emoiselle, T pray you hear me!” burst 
out Dunoisse, catching at the carved 
knob of the baluster at the stair-head, 
and wringing it in the energy of his 
earnestness. “All that you suppose is 
true! Even hefore I came of age a large 
sum of money was placed at my dispos- 
al by my father. Over a million of our 
franes, fortv-five thousand of your Ene- 
lish sovereigns, lie to my credit in the 
bank, have so lain for vears. May the 
hour that sees me spend a sou of that 
accursed monev be an hour of shame 
for me, and bitterness and humiliation ! 
And should ever a day draw near, that 
is to see me trick mvself in dignities 
and honors stolen by a charlatan’s de- 
vice, and usurp a power to which I have 
no more moral right than the meanest 
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t of the State it rules—before its 
awning I pray that I may die! and that 
those who come seeking a clod of mud 
to throw in the face of a Catholic prin- 
cipality, may find it lying in a coffin!” 
He had forgotten that he addressed 
himself to a stranger, so wholly had his 
passion carried him away. He awaken- 
ed to her now, seeing her recoil from 
him as though repelled by his vehem- 
ence, and then conquer her impulse and 
turn to him again. 


“Pardon!” He held up his hand to 
check her as she was about to speak. “I 
sneak, in my forgetfulness, of things 
incomprehensible to you. I employ 
names that are unmeaning. These have 
no part in the message I entreat you of 
your goodness to bear to the Superin- 
tendent of this house. Could it not be 
made clear to this lady, without baring 
to the vision of a stranger the disgrace 
of one whom I am bound to respect, and 
would that it were possible! Could it 
not be understood that this money was 
gained in a discreditable, vile, and 
shameful way? Could it not be under- 
stood that I shall never rest until it has 
been returned tothe original source 
whence it was unjustly plundered and 
wrung? Could it not be made clear that 
while I was yet a boy I swore a solemn 
oath before Almighty God, at the in- 
stance of a friend—who afterwards cast 
me off and deserted me!—that this re- 
stitution should be made? ... Might it 
not be explained that I have had noth- 
ing, since I took that oath, that was not 
earned by my own efforts? That I could 
take no holidays from the Technical 
School where I was a cadet, because I 
could not afford to buy civilian clothes, 
and that, until by good fortune I earned 
rewards and prizes and a period of free 
tuition at the Training Institute for Of- 
ficers of the staff—that many of my 
comrades deserved better, I do not 
doubt! — I was very, very poor, Madem- 
oiselle! Would it not be possible?” 

“Yes, yes!’ she answered him, and 
her pale cheeks had grown rosy as ap- 
ple-blossoms, and her great gray-blue 
eyes were full of kindness now. “It 
shall all be explained. You shall be 
no longer blamed where you are praise- 
worthy, and ace where you 
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should be honored. And — two breach- 
es of faith — a double perjury—are 
worse than one, though a lower standard 
of honor than yours would have taken 
your false friend’s desertion as a re- 
lease. You have done well to keep your 
oath, M. Dunoisse, though he may have 
broken his.” 

“TI deserve no praise,” said Dunoisse, 
‘and I desire none. I ask for justice— 
it is the right of every human soul; J 
beg you to repeat to this benevolent lady 
what I have said, and to tell her that I 
will be answerable for whatever charges 
she has been put to, for the medical at- 
tendance and support of my dear old 
friend, from to-day. It is a sacred duty 
which I will gladly take upon myself.” 

‘Forgive me,’ said the listener, and 
her voice was very soft, ‘but would not 
this be a heavy tax on your resources? 
—a heavy drain upon your slender 
means?” 

He listened with his black eyes seem- 
ing to study an engraving that hung up- 
on the stairease wall. She ended, and 
he looked at her again. 

“Tt would be a tax, and a drain under 
ordinary circumstances, but I think 1 
can insure a way to meet the difficulty. . 

Is it possible that I may be per- 
mitted to sav Adieu to my old friend 
before I leave this house? It will be 
necessary—now !—that I should return 
to France by the packet that sails to- 
night.” 


He was more than ever like a slender 
ruddy flame as he glowed there against 
the dull background of marble-papered 
wall and foggy window-panes.. His 
virile energy, the hard clear ring of his 
voice, the keen flash of his black eyes 
won her rare approval, no less than his 
reticence and his delicacy. Her own 
eyes were more than kind, though in 
the respect of his seeing Miss Smithwick 
again that day her decision was pro- 
hibitory. He bowed to the decision. 

“Then you shall say Adieu and Au 
revoir to her for me,” he said, and held 
out his hand with a smiling look and a 
quick, impulsive gesture. “And for 
yourself, Mademoiselle, accept my 
thanks.” 
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He added, retaining the hand she had 
placed in his: . 

“You will not fail of your promise 
to repeat to Madame the Superintend- 
ent all that I have confided to you?” 

“You have my word,” she answered 
him. “But of one thing | must warn 
you—if you send any mouey, she will 
send it back!” 

“Name of Heaven!—why?”’ exclaim- 
ed Dunoisse. 

“Because,” she said, with a slight fold 
between her arched brown eyebrows, 
“your friend has been accepted by the 
Committee as a permanent inmate here, 
and there is no lack of funds. I must 
really go now if you will be so good as 
to release me!” 

Dunoisse was still gaoler of the hand 
she had given, and his grip, unconsci- 
ously strenuous, was responsible for that 
fold of pain betwen the nurse’s eye- 
brows. Tle released the hand with 
penitence and distress, saying: 

“T entreat you to forgive me if I have 
hurt this kind hand, that has alleviated 
so much pain, and smoothed the pillows 
of so many death-beds.” But his lips, 
only shaded by the little upward- 
brushed black moustache, had barely 
touched her fingers before she drew 
them gently from his, saying with a 
smile: 

“There is no need for atonement, M. 
Dunoisse. As for this kiss upon my 
hand, I will transfer it with your mes- 
sage of farewell to your dear old gov- 
erness. My good wishes will follow you 
with hers, wherever you may go!” 

She was gone, moving along the pas- 
sage and vanishing into a room half- 
way down its length before a bell rang 
somewhere in the lower regions of the 
house, a voice spoke to Dunoisse, and he 
brought back his eves, that had been 
questing in search of another, to see 
the capped and caped and aproned el- 
derly woman, who had a round, brown 
smiling face, somewhat lined and 
wrinkled, smooth gray hair, and pleas- 
ant eyes of soft dark hazel, waiting to 
lead him downstairs as she had guided 
him up. To her he said, as she opened 
the street-door upon the foggy vista of 
Cavendish Street: 

“Be so good, Madame, as to tell me 
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the name of the Lady Superintendent 
here?” 

The elderly attendant answered 
promptly : nee 

“Merling, sir—Miss Ada Merling. 

Where had Dunoisse heard that name 
before? He racked his brain even as 
he said, with the srnile that showed his 
small, square white teeth and made his 
black eyes gleam more brightly: 

“T must be once more troublesome, if 
you will allow me. What is the name 
of the lady to whom I was talking Just 
now?” 

The elderly attendant answered, in 
precisely the same form of words: 

“Merling, sir—Miss Ada Merling.” 


XVIII 


The front door of the Hospice for 
Sick Governesses in Cavendish Street 
had not long closed behind the retreat- 
ing figure of a swarthy, black-eyed 
young foreign gentleman when the 
pleasant-faced elderly woman whose 
duty it was to answer its bell brought to 
the Lady Superintendent a card upon 
a little inlaid trav. She took the ecard 
and smiled. 

“Tell Mr. Bertram that I will come 
down in a few minutes. And I hope 
vou did not call him ‘Master Robert’ 
this time, Husnugegle ?” 

“T did, Miss Ada, love, as sure as 
my name’s a queer one, and him a 
Secretary of State at War.” 

“He is not Secretary at War now, 
Husnuggle, though he may be again. 
Who can tell, when Governments are 
always changing and Cabinets being 
made and remade?” 

“A-cabinet-making he went as a boy, 
and cut his fingers cruel, and the Wraye 
Abbey housekeeper fainted dead away 
at the sight of the blood, they said! 
and the head-housemaid gave notice at 
being asked for cobwebs, which she 
vowed and declared not one were to be 
found in the place, though answer for 
attics how can you? And he had my 
name pat, Miss Ada, so soon as I answer- 
ed the door. ‘Halloa, Husnuggle!’ he 
says; ‘so you’ve come up from Peakshire 
to help nurse the sick governessses? 
And I says: ‘Yes, Master Robert, and 
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it’s like the good old times come back, 
to see your handsome, smiling face 
again.’ And you'll come to him in a 
few minutes?” 

“The minutes have passed, Hus- 
nuggle, while you have been talking. I 
am going down to Mr. Bertram now.” 

She found in a little ground-floor par- 
lor, sacred to acounts and the semi- 
private interviews accorded by the 
Lady Superintendent to shabby-genteel 
visitors with hungry faces (growing still 
more wan as the tale of penury was 
told) and smartish visitors with 1mpu- 
dent faces, apt to flush uncomfortably 
under the keen scrutiny of those blue- 
gray eyes. It was plainly but comfort- 
ably furnished, and a red fire glowed 
in its grate of shining steel, and a plum 
and sleek and well-contented cat doze 
happily upon its hearthrug. 


You saw Bertram as a tall, lightly- 
built man of barely thirty, with a 
bright, spirited, handsome face and a 
frank, gay, cordial manner. No trace 
of the pompousness of the ex-Secretary 
of State either in his appearance, voice 
or handshake: a warm and cordial 
erip was to be had from Bertram; or, 
in default of this, a brusque nod that 
said: 

“You are objectionable, and I prefer 
to keep clean hands!” 

He was striding lightly up and down 
the little parlor, with the loose ends of 
his black satin cravat—voluminous, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the time— 
floating behind him; and each time he 
covered the distance from the hearth- 
rug to the muslin-blinded window he 
would stop, look impatiently at his 
watch, and recommence his walk. 

She said, standing in the doorway, 
watching him do this: 

“You are not in a genuine hurry. or 
you would not be here at all.” 

“Ada!” He turned with a look of 
elad relief, and as she noiselessly closed 
the door and came to meet him, he 
took both the womanly cordial hands 
she held out to him, and pressed them 
in his own. ‘It does one good to see 
you. It does one good even to know 
vou are anchored here in Cavendish 
Street, and not flying from Berlin to 
Paris, from Paris to Rome, from Rome 
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to Heaven-knows-where — comparing 
foreign systems of Hospital manage- 
ment and sanitation with our own, and 
finding ours everywhere to be hopelessly 
out of date, inferior, and wrong. . 

“As it is!” she said—“And 1s it not 
time we knew it? so that we can prove 
those mistaken who say, ‘7'o be insular 
is to be strong, perhaps, but at the same 
time it is to be narrow-minded,’ ” 

“Ah! Ada, Ada!” he said, and his 
sweet and mellow voice had sadness in 
it. “If we all lived up to your standard, 
the Millennium would have come, and 
Governments would cease from troubl- 
ing, and War Secretaries would be at 
rest.” 

“Are you not at rest just now?” she 
asked, and added, even before he shook 
his head: “But no!’ You are overwork- 
ed; your face shows it.” 

“Mary said so this morning,” he an- 
swered; “but if my looks pity me, as 
Peakshire folk would say, f feel fit and 
well.” 

“Where is my Mary?” she _ asked. 
“Why have you not brought her?” 

“Mary has flown down to Hayshire,” 
he said, ‘fon the wings of the Ports- 
mouth Express. One of the crippled 
children at the Home was to be operat- 
ed on, under chloroform, for the _ re- 
moval of a portion of diseased hip-bone; 
and though my wife shrank from the 
ordeal of seeing pain, even dulled by 
the anesthetic, she felt it was her duty 
to be upon the spot.” 

“Dear Mary!” she said, and if Dun- 
oisse had seen her face he would no 
longer have thought it lacking in 
warmth and color: “True, good, noble 
woman:”’ 

Bertham answered, with feeling in 
his own face and voice: 

“The dearest, living! . . . the noblest 
I ever knew—but one, Ada!” 

She passed the words as though she 
had not heard, and said, with the soft, 
clear laugh that had music in it for the 
ears of those who loved her, and this 
man was one of the many: 

“Husnuggle was made so happy by 
your not forgetting her, poor good 
soul !” 

“Her face conjured up Wraye Rest,” 
he said, “and the yew-tree gateway be- 
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tween the park and the garden; and 
the green terraces with the apple-espal- 
iers and the long borders of ities; wa 
bushes; and Darth down at the bottom 
of the deep valley, foaming over her 
bed of limestone rock, and the steep 
paths down to the trout-pools that were 
easier to tread than the slippery ways 
of Diplomacy.” 

“One can always go back!” she re- 
turned, though her sigh for all the dis- 
tant sweetness had echoed his, “either 
to my dear Wrave Rest or your own pe- 
euliar Eden of Wraye Abbey.” 

“Taking our respective loads of aims 
and ambitions and responsibilities with 
us,” said Bertham. ‘My hadly-housed 
Military Invalid Pensioners for whom I 
want tight roofs, and drv walls, and 
comfortable beds. My Sandhurst Ca- 
dets, trussed up in absurd trappings, 
and harassed with rules as trumpery - 
hide-bound with conditions quite as det- 
rimental to health as their cut-and- 
dried discipline, and innumerable sup- 
ererogatory belts, straps, and buckles. 
Mv Regimental Schools, where illiterate 
soldiers and their wives are to learn to 
read and write and cipher; and my In- 
fants’ Classes, where the soldiers’ chil- 
dren mav be taught as well. Mv Im- 
proved Married Quarters, which should 

—but do not, more’s the pity !—oceupy 
a separate block in every Barracks in 
the Kingdom, where the women and 
their men may live in decent privacy. 
and not under conditions not at all dis- 
tantly recalling—to our shame! — and 
the Red Tapeism that preserves these 
conditions in their unadorned and anc- 
ient ugliness ought to blush the redder 
for it! — the primitive promiscuities of 
the Stone Age. With a distinet bias in 
favor of that period!” 

His handsome face was bitter and 
dark with anger: his voice, though bare- 
ly raised ahove, the level of ordinarv 
fireside chat, rang and vibrated with 
passionate indignation. 

“Tt has been borne in on me, Ada. 
in God knows how many hours of 
weariness and bitter disappointment. 
that our Peninsular triumphs—achiev- 
ed in what we are accustomed to call 
the good old davs—are a heavy clog 
upon our advancement as a nation now, 
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and a cloud upon our eyes. They were 
not good old days, Ada, as windbaggy 
orators like to call them; they were bad 
old days, inhuman old days, cruel old 
davs, when Napoleon Bonaparte possess- 
ed France upon a bridal bed of bloody 
corpses; and ragged, underfed, un- 
taught, unsheltered soldiers upheld, in 
what neglect, what misery and suffer- 
ing, vou and I ean barely realize, amidst 
Famine and Slaughter and Pestilence 
and Devastation hideous and indeserib- 
able, the traditional glory of the British 
nation, the strength and fire and power 
of British Arms. Let us have done 
with the pride of those days! Let us 
cease to boast of them! Let us — our 
advancement in Civilization, Humani- 
ty, and Science by no longer treating 
these our fellow-creatures as human 
pawns in a devilish game of chess, or as 
thoughtless children treat toy-soldiers; 
to he moved hither and thither at will, 
swept off the board when necessary, and 
jostled promiscuously into dark and 
stuffy boxes until we are pleased to call 
for them again! Since Great Britain 
owes so much to her Army and_ her 
Navy, let her treat the men who serve 
her by land and sea with respect, and 
decent consideration. And in so far as 
Governments and Administrations of 
the old days ignored their rights to hon- 
est. humane, and Christian usage, let 
us have done with those damned old 
davs for ever, and while the life is red 
in us. hurry on the new!” 

“They cannot come too quickly!” 
she said. giving hack his earnest look. 
“Surely bv raising the moral tone, cul- 
tivating the mental faculties, and im- 
proving the social condition of the pri- 
vate soldier, he is nerved and tempered. 
not softened and unstrung.” 

“As it is we owe him honor.” said 
Bertham. “that. with so many disad- 
vantages as he labors under to-dav, and 
in the face of the had example too often 
set him as to moral conduct and neglect 
of dutv bv his superiors, he is what we 
know him to he!” 

“Ah, that is true—most true!” she 
answered, breaking the silence in which 
she had sat listening to the silvery voice 
of which even Bertham’s enemies ad- 
mitted the singular charm. “May the 
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day soon dawn when we shall see him 
what we hone he will become!” 

“There will be a dark night before its 
dawning,” Bertham returned, and his 
smile had sadness in its very brilliancy. 
“For England must lose much to win 
that more, be assured.”’ 

He added as his look met hers, seeing 
the slight bewildered knitting of her 
eyebrows: 3 

“There is a grand old white head nod- 
ding at the upper end of the green 
Council Board at the War Office, or 
soundly sleeping, in the inner sanctum 
at the covered passage-end that has al- 
ways been known as the office of the 
Commander-in-Chief, —— that Britain, 
in her gratitude and loyal regard and 
tender reverence for its great owner, — 
and God forbid that I should rob: him 
of one jot or tittle of what has been so 
gloriously won!—has left there long 
years since the brain within it became 
incapable, by the natural and inevitable 
decay of its once splendid faculties, of 
planning and carrying out any whole- 
some, needful reform in our Army’s or- 
ganization — even of listening to those 
who have suggestions to offer, or plans 
to submit, with anything but an old 
man’s testy impatience of what seems 
new. This is deplored by personages 
nominally far tees 9 rq really wielding 
absolute power. ‘Sad, sad!’ they say, 
‘but the nation would have it so.’ Yet 
little more than a year ago, when, as 
by a miracle, the strength and vigor of 
the old warrior’s prime seemed, if only 
for an instant, to have returned to him 
when the dim fires of the gray eagle- 
glance blazed out again, and the tremb- 
ling hand, strung to vigor for the nonce, 
penned that most electrifying letter, — 
oublished a few weeks back by what the 
New England party regard as a wise 
stroke of policy, and Officialdom as an 
unpardonable indiscretion, — that let- 
ter declaring the country’s defences to 
be beggarly and inadequate, its naval 
arsenals neglected, its dockyards un- 
dermanned, its forts not half-garrisoned. 
. . What sort of criticism did it evoke? 
Those who were openly antagonistic de- 
clared it to be preposterous; those who 
were loval treated its utterances with 
contemptuous, galling indulgence... . 
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To me it was as though a prophetic voice 
had spoken in warning from the tomb! 
And even before the graven stone sinks 
down over the weary old white head, 
Ada, and the laurel are withered that 
lie above, the country he loved and 
served so grandly may be doing penance 
in dust and ashes for that warning it 
despised !”’ 

“And if the War-call sounded to-mor- 
row, she said, with her intent look up- 
on him, and her long white fingers 
knitted about her knee, “and the need 
arose—-as 1t would arise—for a man of 
swift decision and vigorous action to 
lead us in the field — upon whom would 
we rely? Who would step into the 
breach, and wield the baton?” 

“A man,” returned Bertham, “sixty- 
six years old, who served on the Duke’s 
staff and lost his left arm at Waterloo; 
who has never held any command or 
had any experience of directing troops 
in War, and whose life, for forty years 
or so, has been spent in the discharge 
of the duties, onerous but not active, 
devolving upon a Military Secretary. 
The whole question as to fitness or not 
fitness turns upon an ‘if.’ ” 

‘The speaker spread his hands and 
shrugged his shoulders slightly, and a 
whimsical spark of humor gleaned in 
the look he turned upon the listener, as 
a star might shine through the wild blue 
twilight of a day of gale and storm, as 
he resumed: 

“Tf the possession of the Wellington- 
lan manner, — combined with an emp- 
ty sleeve all honor to the brave arm 
that used to be inside it! — a manner 
full of urbanity and courtesy — nicely 
eraduated and calculated according to 
the rank and standing of the person 
addressed; an admirable command of 
two Continental languages, and a dis- 
creet but distinct appreciation of high 
company and good living, unite to 
make an ideal Commander-in-Chief, 
why, Dalgan will be the man of men! .” 

“But surely we need something 
more, she said, meeting Bertham’s 
glance with doubt and questioning. 


“Something indeed!” he _ returned 
drily. ‘But be kind to me, and let me 
forget my bogies for a little in hearing 


of all the good that you have done and 
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mean to do.... Tell me of your ex- 
periences at Kaiserswerke amongst the 
Lutheran Deaconesses — tell me about 
your visit to the Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul at the Hospital of the Charité, 
or your sojourn with the dames _relig- 
ieuses of St. Augustine at the Hotel 
Dieu. Or tell me about your ancient, 
superannuated, used-up governesses. I 
should like to know something of them, 
poor old souls! .. .” 


“They are not all old,” she explained, 

“though many of them are used-up, and 
all, or nearly all, are incapable; and 
Sertham, with a very few exceptions, 
sensible and ladylike as most of them 
are, they are so grossly ignorant of the 
elementary principles of education that 
ohe wonders how the poor pretence of 
teaching was kept up at all? And how 
it was that common honesty did not lead 
them to take service as house-maids? 
and how the parents of their pupils — 
Heaven help them! — could have been 
blind enough to confide the training of 
their children to such feeble, incompe- 
tent hands?” 

“Tt is a crying evil,” said Bertham, 
“or, rather, a whimpering one, and 
needs to be dealt with. One day we will 
change all that. ... As to these sick and 
sorrowful women, the generation that 
will rise up to take their places will be 
qualified, hope, to teach, by having 
learned; and the quality of their teach- 
ing will, I hope, again, be guaranteed by 
a University diploma. And, superior 
knowledge having ceased to mean the 
temporary possession of the lesson-book, 
children will learn to treat their teach- 
ers with respect, and we shall hear few- 
er tales of the despised governess.”’ 

She returned, glancing at Berthams 
handsome, resolute face, and noting the 


many fine lines beginning to draw 
themselves about the corners of the 


eves and mouth, the worn hollows of 
the temples and cheekbones, and the 
deepening caves from which the bril- 
liant eyes looked out in scorn, or irony, 
or appealing, ingratiating gentleness. 
“AM governesses are not despised or 
despicable. ‘There are many instances, 
Robert, where the integrity and con- 
scientiousness of the poor dependent 
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gentlewoman has held up a standard of 
conduct for the pupil, well or ill taught, 
to follow which has borne good fruit in 
after-years. We have a worthy lady 
here, a governess long resident in Paris, 
against whose exquisite French I polish 
up my own when I have time — a rath- 
er scarce commodity in this house! ... 
Miss Caroline Smithwick has been cast 
on the mercy of the world in her old 
age, after many years of faithful _ ser- 
vice, because she dared to tell her weal- 
thy employer that a claim he pursued 
and pressed was dishonest and base. The 
man’s son thinks with her, and has 
chosen to be poor rather than profit by 
riches — and, I gather, rank — so gain- 
ed. It is a wholesome story,” she said, 
“and when he told me to-day of his in- 
tention to support the gentle old soul 
who was so true to him, out of his pay 
as an officer of the French Army, — 
could have clapped my hands and cried 
aloud — but f did not, — for the Su- 
perintendent of a Governesses’ Home 
must be, above all, discreet; — ‘Bravo, 
M. Hector Dunoisse!’ ”’ 

“Dunoisse, Dunoisse?” He turned 
the name upon his tongue several times 
over, as though its flavor were in some 
measure familiar to him. ‘Dunoisse. . . 
Can it be a son of the dyed and painted 
and padded old lion, with false claws 
and teeth and a mane from the wig- 
maker’s, who was Bonaparte’s aide at 
Marengo and cut a dashing figure at the 
Tuileries in 1804? The Emperor creat- 
ed him Field-Marshal after Austerlitz, 
and small blame to him!... He ran 
away with a Bavarian Princess after the 
Restoration—a Princess who happened 
to be a professed nun, and some- 
where about 1828, when the son 
of their union may have been 
seven or eight years old, — when the 
Throne of St. Louis was rocking under 
that cumbersome old wooden puppet 
Charles X.,—when the tricolor was on 
the point of breaking out at the top of 
every national flagstaff in France, — 
when you got a whiff of violets from the 
buttonhole of every Imperialist who 
passed you in the street—when the 
Catholic religion was about to be once 
more deprived of State protection and 
popular support, Marshal Dunoisse, 
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swashbuckling old Bonapartist that he 
is, reclaimed the lady’s large dowry 
from her Convent, and with the aid of 
De Martignac, Head of the Ministry of 
that date, succeeded in getting it.” 

“Tt is the son of the very man you de- 
scribe,” she told him; ‘who visited his 
old governess here to-day.”’ 

Bertham shrugged his shoulders, and, 
leaning down silently stroked the sleek 


cat, white-pawed and whiskered, and 
coated in Quaker gray, that lay out- 
stretched at ease upon the hearthrug. 


But his eyes were on the woman’s face 
the while. 

“So that was it!” she said, leaning 
back in the low fireside chair she had 
taken when Bertham wheeled it for- 
wards. Her musing eyes were fixed up- 
on the red coals glowing in the old- 
world grate of polished steel. Perhaps 
the vivid face with the black eyes burn- 
ing under their level brows rose up be- 
fore her; and it might have been that 
she heard Dunoisse’s voice saying, 
through the purring of the cat upon the 
hearthrug and the subdued noises of the 
street : 

“May the hour that sees me spend a 
sou of that accursed money be an hour 
of shame for me, and bitterness and hu- 
miliation! And should ever a day draw 
near that is to see me trick myself in 
dignities and honors stolen by a charla- 
tan’s device and assume a power to 
which I have no more moral right than 
the meanest peasant of the State it rules 
—before its dawning I pray that I may 
die! and that those who come seeking a 
clod of mud to throw in the face of a 
Catholic State muy find it lying’in a 
coffin.” 


XIX. 


She must have remembered the words 
for she shivered a little, and when 
sertham asked her: “Of what are you 
thinking?” she answered: 


“Of young Mr. Dunoisse, and _ the 
struggle that is before him. He is cour- 
ageous. ... He means so well.... He 


is so earnest and sincere and high-mind- 
ed and generous. . . But one cannot for- 
get that he has not been tried, or that 
fiercer tests of his determination and 
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endurance will come as the years 
fold, and 4 

‘He will—supposing him a man of 
tlesh and blood like other men!” said 
Bertham — “find his resolution — if it 
be one? — put, very shortly, very thor- 
oughly to the proof. For—the Berlin 
papers of last Wednesday deal volumin- 
ously with the subject, and the Paris 
papers of a later date have even condes- 
cended to dwell upon it at some length 
—his grandfather, the Hereditary 
Prince of Widinitz, who practically has 
been dead for years, is at last dead en- 
ough for burying; and the question of 
Succession having cropped up, it may 
occur to the Catholic subjects of the 
Principality that they would prefer a 
Catholic Prince—even with a bar-sinis- 
ter, badly erased, upon his ’scutcheon— 
to being governed by a Lutheran Re- 
gent. And that is all I know at pres- 
ent.” 

“It is a curious, almost a romantic 
story,” she said, with her grave eyes up- 
on the glowing fire, and a long, fine, 
slender hand propping her cheek, “that 
provokes one to wonder how it will 
end?” 

“It will end, dear Ada,” smiled Berth- 
am, ‘‘in this young fellow’s putting 
his Quixotic scruples in his pocket, tak- 
ing the goods the gods have sent him— 
with the Hereditary diadem, when it is 
offered on a cushion !—marrying some 
blonde Princess-cousin, with the requis- 
ite number of armorial quarterings; and 
providing,—in the shortest possible 
time, the largest possible A of 
legitimate heirs to the throne. I lay no 
claim to the prophetic gift; but I do 
possess some knowledge of my ‘fellow- 
men. And—if your prejudice against 
gaming does not saeslaila a bet, I will 
wager you a pair of gloves, or half a 
dozen pairs,’ against the daguerreotype 
of you that Mary and I are always beg- 
ging for and never get;—that M. Dun- 
oisse’s scruples and objections will be 
overcome in the long run, and that the 
whole thing will end as I have prophe- 
sied,.” 

She listened with a little fold between 
her eyebrows and her thoughtful eyes 
upon the speaker’s face. 

“T fear you may be right. But I shall 


Unh- 
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be glad if you prove wrong, Bertham. 
One thinks how bravely he has borne 
the pinch of poverty, and the dearth of 
the pleasantnesses and luxuries that 
mean so much to young men of his 
age——” 

““Of his age?’ You talk as 
though vou were a sere and withered 
spinster, separated from the world of 
young men and young women by a ver- 
itable gulf of years!” cried Bertham, 
vexed. 

She did not hear. She was looking 
at the fire, leaning forwards in her low 
chair with her beautiful head pensively 
bent, and her slender strong hands 
clasped about the knee that was a little 
lifted by the resting of one fine arched 
foot—as beautiful in its stocking of 
Quakerish gray and its plain, unbuck- 
led leather slipper as though it had been 
covered with silk, and shod with em- 
broidered kid or velvet—upon the high 
steel fender. 

“One would like to be near him some- 
times unseen—in one of those moments 
of temptation that will come to him — 
temptations to be false to his vow, and 
take the price of dishonor, for the devil 
will fight hard, Bertham, for that man’s 
soul! Just to be able to give a pull here, 
or a push in that direction, according as 
circumstances seek to — or sway 
him, to say, ‘Do this! ‘Do not do 
that!’ at the crucial secu would be 
worth while! 

““Faith, my dear Ada,’ Bertham 
said lightly, ‘the vole of guardian angel 
is one you were cut out for, and suits 
you very well. But be content, one begs 
of you, to play it nearer home!... | 
know a worthy young man, at present 
in a situation in a large business-house 
at Westminster, who would very much 
benefit by a push here and a pull there 
from a hand invisible or visible—visible 
preferred! And to be told ‘Do this!’ or 
‘Don’t do that!’ in a moment of doubt 
or at a crisis of indecision, would spare 
the Member for West Wealdshire a 
great many sleepless nights.” 

They laughed together; then she 
said, with the rose-flush fading out of 
her pale cheeks and the light of merri- 
ment in her blue-gray eyes subdued 
again to clear soft radiance 
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“T do not like those sleepless nights. 
C an nothing be done for them ”’ 

“They are my only chance,” he an- 
swered, “of getting any acquaintance 
with the pot of modern novelists.’ 

“You do not take Sir Walter Scott, or 


Mr. Thackeray, or Mr. Dickens, or the 


author of Jane Eyre, as — sleeping- 
draughts?” 

“No,” returned, Bertham, ‘for the 
credit of my good taste. But there are 


others whose works Cleopatra might 
have called for instead of mandragora. 
As regards the newspapers, if it be not 
exactly avreeable or encouraging — to 
know exactly how far Misrepresent: ition 
can go without being absolute Mendaci- 
ty—it is salutary and wholesome, | sup- 
pose, to be told when one has fallen 
short of winning even appreciation for 
one’s honest endeavor to do one’s duty 
—or what one conceives to be one’s du- 
ty — tolerably well?” 

Ile rose, pushing his chair aside, and 
took a turn in the room that carried him 
to the window. 

“One has made mistakes,” he said, 
keeping his face turned from her soft 
kind look; ‘but so have other fellows, 
without being pilloried and pelted for 
them! And two years back, when the 
oflice of Secretary At War seemed to 
have been created for the purpose of af- 
fording His Grace the Secretary Tor 
War and other high officials, unlimited 
opportunities of pulling down what the 
lirst-named built up and of building up 
what he, with hopes of doing good, had 
pulled down, the pelting bruised. But 

Jove! if that part of my life were 
mine to live over again, with Experience 
added to my youthful enthusiasms, I 
might reasonably hope to achieve 
much! Happy you"—he came and 
stood beside her chair, looking down at 
the calm prolile and plainly-parted, 

faintly-rippling brown hair with a cer- 
tain wistfulness—‘most h: uppy are you, 
dear Ada, who have so nobly fulfilled 
the high promise of your girlhood, and 
have no need to join in useless regrets 
with me!” 

She smiled, and lifted her warm, wo- 
manly hand to him, and said, as he en- 
closed it for a second in his own: 

“Wrong leads and false ideals are the 
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lot of all of us. And you were of so 
much use in your high office, Robert, 
and wielded your power so much for 
others’ good; you strive so chivalrously 
now, in thankless, unpopular causes; 
you make your duty so paramount 
above your ambition in all things, — 
that I am tempted to paraphrase your 
words to me, and tell you that you have 
gloriously contradicted the promise of 
your Eton boyhood, when everything 
that was not Football, or Boating, or 
Cricket, was ‘bad form.’ 

“To my cousin de Moulny’s annoy- 
ance and disgust unspeakable,” he re- 
turned, with a lighter tone and a light- 
er look, though he had glowed and 
kindled at the praise from her. “TI did 
indulge—at those periods when he was 
staving at Wraye Abbey — in a good 
deal of that sort of bosh. But — quite 
wrongly, I dare sav !—he seemed to me 
a. high-falutin’, pompous young French 
donkey; and it hecame a point of im- 
portance not to lose an opportunity of 
taking him down. By the way, I heard 
from him quite lately. He gave up the 
idea of entering the Roman Catholic 
priesthood after some clash or collision 
with the Rules of the Fathers Directors, 
and is now an Under-Secretary at the 
Ministry for. Foreign Affairs.” 

“He shonld have a notable career be- 
fore him!” she commented. 


“The Legitimist Party, at this pres- 
ent juncture, possess not one feather- 
weight in the scale of popularity or in- 
fluence. France is on the eve,” said 
Bertham, “or so it seems to me, of shed- 
ding her skin, and whether the new 
one will be of one color or of Three, 
White it will not be; I’ll bet mv hat on 
that! So possibly it may be fortunate 
for de Moulny that the harness he pulls 
in has an Imperial Crown upon it. I 
need hardly say a pretty hand is upon 
the rein.” 

Her laugh made soft music in the 
cosy, homely parlor, and amusement 
danced on her sweet firelit eves. . . 

“Whose is the hand?” 

“Tt appertains. physicallv. to a cer- 
tain Comtesse de Roux, and legally to a 
purple-haired, fiercely-whiskered, fiery- 
featured Colonel Comte de Roux — by 
whose original creation Comte is a little 
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uncertain—but a brave and distinguish- 
ed officer, commanding the 999th of the 
Line.” 

She said, 
her face: 

“That is the regiment—according to 
his old governess, for he did not. tell 
me—to which M. Hector Dunoisse is 
attached.” 

Bertham might not have heard. 
said: 

“T regret not having met Madame de 
Roux. One would like to see de Moul- 
nv’s relgning goddess.” 

“She is most beautiful in person and 
countenance. Your term of ‘goddess’ is 
not inappropriate. She walks as though 
on clouds.” 

Her ungrudging admiration of an- 
other woman’s beauty was a trgit in her 
that always pleased him. 

“Where did vou meet?” 

“T saw her in Paris a twelvemonth 
back, on the steps that lead to the vesti- 
bule of the Theatre Francais, one night 
when Rachel was to play in ‘Phédre.’ ” 
“T thought you had forsworn all pub- 
entertainments, theatres included?” 
“Tf I had I should not have endanger- 
ed my oath by seeing Madame de Roux 
pass from her carriage and walk up the 
steps leading to the vestibule.” 

“You were not in the streets of Paris 
alone, and on foot, at night?” 

She answered simply, looking direct- 
ly at him: 

“T was in the Paris streets that even- 
ing, on foot, certainly, but not alone. 
Sister Saint Bernard was with me.” 

“Who is Sister Saint Bernard?” 

“She is a nun of the Order of St. 
Vincent de Paul. You know, the nurs- 
ing-community. I stayed some time 
with them at their Convent at Paris, 
studying their good, wise, enlightened 
methods, visiting their hospitals with 
them, helping to tend their sick. We 
were returning with a patient that night 
I saw Madame de Roux. It was a case 


with a memory stirring in 


He 


lie 


of brain-fever, a young girl, an atten- 
dant at one of the gaudy, disreputable 


restaurants of the Palais-Roval, deliri- 
ous and desperately ill. No conveyance 
could be got to take her to the Charité; 
the Sisters’ van was otherwise engaged. 
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We hired a vegetable truck from a 
street fruitseller, on the understanding 
that it should be white-washed before 
being returned to him, wrapped the 
poor girl in blankets, and wheeled her to 
the Hospital ourselves.” 

“By—George!” said Bertham softly 
and distinctly. Tis forehead was thun- 
derous, and his lips were compressed. 
She went on as though she had not 
heard: 

“And so, as we went through the Rue 
de Richelieu, and Sister Saint Bernard 
and I, and the truck, were passing the 
Theatre Francais, into which all fash- 
ionable Paris was crowding to see the 
great actress play ‘Phédre,’ a beautiful 
woman alighted from a carriage and 
went in, leaning on the arm of a stout 
short man in uniform, with some decor- 





ations. I pointed his companion 
out to Sister Saint Bernard. ‘Tiens,’ 
she said, ‘vaila Madame la Comtesse de 
Roux. And that is how I came to 
know M. de Moulny’s enchantress by 
sight. . . . I wonder whether M. 


Dunoisse has met her?” 

“Tt is more than probable, seeing that 
the lady is his Colonel’s wife. And,” 
said Bertham, “if he has not yet had the 
honor of being presented, he will en- 
joy it very soon. An Hereditary Prince 
of Widinitz is a personage, even out of 
Bavaria. And whether the son of the 
Princess Marie Bathilde and old Naps 
aide-de-camp likes his title. or whether 
he does not, it is his birthright, like the 
tail of the dog. He can’t get away from 
that!” 

“He does look,” said Ada Merling, 
with a smile, “a little like what a school- 
oirl’s ideal of a Prince would be.” 

“Apropos of that, a Prince who_ is 
not in the least like a schoolgirl’s ideal 
of the character dines with us at Wrave 
Ifouse on Tuesday. The Stratclyffes are 
coming, and the French Embassador, 
with Madame de Berny.” 


He added, naming the all-powerful 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with a 
lightness and indifference that were 


overdone: 
“And Lord Walmerston.” 
“Lord Walmerston ! 
Her look was one of surprise, chang- 
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ing to doubtful comprehension. He did 
not meet it. He was saying: 

“Tt was his wish to come. His 
friendship for Mary dates from her 
schoolroom-days, and she cherishes the 
old loval affection for her father’s friend 
in one of her heart’s warmest corners. 
He is charming to her, always. 
and I have hopes of his wei ight in the 
balance for my Improved Married 
Quarters; and he really sees the advan- 
tage of the Regimental Schools. 
But it is not to bore you with shop that 
I propose you should make one of us 
at dinner!” His voice was coaxing. 
“To! and give Mary and me.a happy 
evening!” 

She shook her head with decision, 
though regret was in her face. 

“T cannot leave my post. Remember, 
this is not only a Home. It is 
also a Eioapital. And what it pleases 
me to call my Staff’’—she smiled—“‘are 
not toes to te Thev are willing and 





earnest, but they must be constantly 
supervised. And their training for 
this, the noblest profession that is open 


to women—as noble as any, were wo- 
men equally free to follow all—is not 
the least of my responsibilities. We have 
lectures and classes here for their in- 
struction in elementary anatomy, surgi- 
eal dressing and bandaging, sanitation, 
the proper use of the thermometer and 
temperature-chart, and so on, almost 
dailv. Mr. Alnwright and Professor 
Tavleur”—she named a famous surgeon 
anda celebrated physiologist — “are 
good enough to give their services, gra- 
tuitiously ; and I must be present at all 
times to assist them in their demonstra- 
tions. So you will understand, there is 
more to do here than vou would have 
supposed.” 

“Good gracious!” rejoined Bertham: 
“T should say so! And your hand of 
trained attendants who are to supersede 
—and may it be soon!—the gin-sodden 
harridans and smiling, civil Incompe- 
tents who add to the discomforts and 
miseries of sickness, and lend to Death 
another terror—are they I sup- 
pose some of them are ladies?” 

“The ideal nurse ought to be a lady,” 
she answered him, “in the true sense of 
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the word. Many of these girls are well 
born and well bred, if that is—and of 
course it is—the meaning of your ques- 
tion. Some of them are frivolous and 
selfish and untrustworthy, and_ these 
must be weeded out. But the majority 
are earnest, honest, and sincere; and 
many of them are noble and high-mind- 
ed, unselfish, devoted, and brave. 

9 





There was a stately print of the Sis- 
tine Madonna of Raffaelle hanging 
above the fireplace. She lifted her face 
to the pure, spotless womanhood of the 
Face that looked out from the frame, 
and said: 

“T try to keep up with these last-nam- 
ed ones, though often they put me to 
the blush.” 

“You put to the blush! Don’t tell me 
that!”” He spoke and looked increduous- 
lv. 

“They have to learn to save their 
streneth of mind and body, and not put 
_ out too much, even in the Christ-blessed 
service of the sick and suffering,” she 
said. “lest thev should find themselves 
bankrupt, with no power of giving 
more. And sometimes the more ardent 
among them rebel against my rules, 
which enforce regular exercise, observ- 
ance of precautions for the preservation 
of their own health, even the relaxation 
and amusement which should break the 
monotony of routine; and then T long 
to kiss them. Robert, even when T am 
most severe!” 

There were tears in the man’s bright 
eves as he looked at her. Her own eves 
were on the Raffaelle print: she had for- 
gotten him. 

“What T should like best would be to 
endure long enough to see them out- 
stripping and outdoing the poor ex- 
amvle of their humble fellow-student 
and teacher, developing nursing as a 
higher Art, and spreading the knowl- 
edge of the proper treatment of the sick. 
until not one of the poorest and the 
roughest women of what we are content 
to call the Tower Classes, shall he desti- 
tute of some smattering of the knowl- 
edge that will save the lives of those 
she loves best in bitter time of need.” 

Her face was rapt. She went on in a 
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clear, low, even tone: “I should like to 
live to be very old, so old that I was 
quite forgotten, and sit quietly in some 
pleasant corner of a peaceful English 
home seeing the movement grow. For 
it will grow, and spread and increase, 
Robert, until it reaches every corner of 
the world! And to that end every penny 
that I possess; every ounce of strength 
that is mine; every drop of blood in my 
veins, would be cheerfully spent and 
giver. . . . DoT say would? ; 
Will be! if it please God!” Her eyes 
left the picture and went to Bertham’s 
absorbed face. “I have been holding 
forth at merciless length, have IT not?” 
she said. “But you and I, with Mary, 
constitute a Mutual Society for the 
talking-over of plans; and, though I 
sometimes tax your patience, I am al- 
ways ready to lend ear. As for your 
dinner, it is a delightful temptation 
which IT must resist. Beg Mary to tell 
me all about it afterwards!” 

“Your would-be host and hostess will 
not be the only disappointed ones,” 
Bertham said, and rose as though to 
take leave. ‘Lord Walmerston is one 
of your admirers, and”—there was a 
gleam of mischief in the hazel eves— 
“Prince Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte was 
urgent for an opportunity of meeting 
vou again.” 

“Tndeed! I am very much honored.” 
Her calm eyes and composed face told 
nothing. But her tone had a clear 
frosty ring of something colder than 
mere indifference, and the curve of her 
lips was a little ironical. Seeing that 
touch of scorn, the twinkle in Bertham’s 
eyes became more mischievous. He 
said: 

“The Prince’s lucky star might shine 
on such a meeting, Ada. A beautiful, 
wealthy, and wise Princess would be the 
making of the man.” 

“That man!” she said, and a shudder 
rippled through her slight body, and 
her calm, unruffled forehead lost its 
smoothness in a frown of repulsion and 
disgust. She rose as though escaping 
from actual physical contact with some 
repellent personality suddenly present- 
ed before her, and stood beside Berth- 
am on the hearthrug, as tall as he, and 
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with the same look of high-bred ele- 
gance and distinction that characterized 
and marked out her companion. The 
spark of mischief still danced in his 
bright eyes. His handsome mouth 
twitched with the laughter he repressed 
as he said: 

“So you do not covet the Crown Im- 
perial of France, and tame eagles do 
not please you? Yet the opportunities 
an Impress enjoys for doing good must 
be practically unrivalled.” 

Her blue-gray eves were disdainful 
now. She said: 

“The position of a plain gentlewoman 
is surely more soak and honorable 
than would be hers who should share 
the throne of a crowned and sceptred 
adventurer.” 

Said Bertham: 

“You do not call the First Napoleon 
that?” 

“There was a terrible grandeur,” she 
returned, “about that bloodstained, un- 
relenting, icy, ambitious despot; a halo 
of old, great martial deeds surrounds his 
name that blinds the eves to his rapacity 
and meanness, his selfishness, sensual- 
itv, and greed. But this son of Hor- 
tense! this nephew, if he be a nephew? 
—this charlatan trailing in the mire 
the sumptuous rags of the Imperial pur- 
ple; this gentlemanly, silken-mannered 
creature, with phrases of ingratiating 
flattery upon his tongue, and_ hatred 
elimmering between the  half-drawn 
blinds of those sick, sluggish eves. . . 

God grant, for England’s sake. that 
he may never mount the throne of St. 
Louis!” 

“Ah! Ada—Ada!” Bertham = said 
again, and laughed, awkwardly for one 
whose mirth was so melodious and 
graceful as arule. For the little dinner 
at Wrave House. at which the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs and the French Am- 
bassador were to meet the Pretender to 
the Imperial Throne of France, was 
really a diplomatic meeting of some- 
what serious political importance, in 
view of certain changes and unheavals 
taking place in that restless countrv on 
the other side of the Channel. and div- 
ers signs and tokens, indicative to an 
experienced eye, that the White Flag, 
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for eighteen years displayed above the 
Central Pavilion of the palace of the 
Tuileries, might shortly be expected to 
come down. 


XX. 


Howrver, being a_ skilful diplomat, 
Bertham gave no sign: though Lord 


Walmerston. Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and the Pretender to the 
Throne-Imperial of France, were to 


spend in the Persian smoking-roqgm 
over the ground-floor billiard-room of 
Wraye House—a half-hour that would 
change every card in the poor hand 
held by that last-named gamester to a 
trump. 

“Who is good enough for you, Ada?” 
he said, with his hazel glance softening 
as he turned it upon her, and sincerity 
in his sweet, courtly tones. “No one I 
ever met!” 

Her rare and lovely smile illuminat- 
ed her. 

“TIas it never struck you, Robert, 
how curious it is that the demand for 
entire possession of a woman’s hand, 
fortune and person, should invariably 
be prefaced by the candid statement 
that the suitor is not good enough to 
tie her shoes? As for being good for 
me, any man would be, provided he 
were honest, sincere, chivalrous in 
word and deed , 


“And not the present Head of the 
House of Bonaparte?” ended Bertham. 

“You are right,” she said quickly. 
“Were I compelled to make choice be- 
tween them. I should infinitely prefer 
the butcher!” 


“<The butcher!” Bertham’s face of 
utter consternation mingled with  in- 
credulity drew her laugh from her. 
And it was so round and sweet and mel- 





low that the ervstal lustres of the 
Sevres and ormolu eandlesticks upon 


the mantel-shelf rang a little tinkling 
echo when it had stopped. 

“The butcher who supplies us here,” 
she explained. 

Bertham said, speaking between his 
teeth and with the knuckles showing 
white in the strong slender hand he 
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clenched and shook at an imaginary 
vendor of chops and sirloins: 

“What consummate and confounded 
insolence!”’ 

“No, no!” she cried, for his tall, 
slight, athletic figure was striding up 
and down the little parlor, and the fierce 
grind of his heel each time he turned 
within the limit of the hearthrug threat- 
ened the cat’s repose. ‘You shall not 
fume, and say hard things of him! He 
knows nothing of me except that | am 
the matron here. And he thinks that I 
should be better off in the sitting-room 
behind his shop in Oxford Street, keep- 
ing his books of accounts and ‘ordering 
any nice little delicate joint’ I ‘happen- 
ed to fancy for dinner. . . . And 
possibly I should be better off, from his 
point of view?” 

Bertham’s heel came sharply down 
upon the hearthrug. The outraged cat 
rent the air with a feline squall, and 
sought refuge under the sofa. 

“Come out, Mr. Bright!” coaxed his 
mistress, kneeling by the injured one’s 
retreat. “‘He is very sorry! He didn’t 
mean it! He will never do it again!” 
She added, rising, with Mr. Bright, al- 
ready soothed and purring, in her arms, 
“And he is going away now, regretful 
as we are to have to send him. For it 
is my night on duty, Bertham, and | 
must rest.” 

“You will always send me away,” 
said he, “when you choose. And I shall 
always come back again, until you show 
me that I am not wanted.” 

“That will be never, dear friend!” 

She gave him her true, pure hand, 
and he stooped and left a reverent kiss 
upon it. and said, as he lifted a brighter 
face: 

“Do you remember three years ago, 
before you went to Kaiserwerke—when 
vou sent me away, and forbade me to 
come back until I had sought and found 
my Fate in Mary?” 

“A beautiful and loving Fate, dear 
Robert.” 

“She is, God bless her!” he answered, 
with a warm flush upon his face and a 
thrill of tenderness in the charming 
voice that so many men and women 


loved him for. 
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She went with him into the hall then, 
and said as he threw on his long dark 
cloak lined with Russian sables: 

“Those Berlin and Paris papers of 
Wednesday last. It would inter- 
est me to glance through them in a 
spare moment, if you did not object to 
lend?” 

“One of my ‘liveried menials with 
buttons on his crests,’ as a denuciatory 
Chartist orator put it the other day— 
shall bring them to you within an hour. 
I wish you had asked me for something 
less easy to give you, Ada!” 

She answered with her gentle eyes on 
his, as her hand drew back the latch of 
the hall door: 

“Give me assurance you will never 
help to forge the link that shall unite 
(yreat Britain’s interests with her en- 
emy’s.” 

‘Why, that of course!” He answered 
without heartiness, and his eyes did not 
meet hers. “J am not the master black- 
smith, dear Ada. There are other hands 
more cunning in the welding-craft than 
mine!” 

He bent his handsome head to her 
and threw on his hat and passed out in- 
to the rimy February fog. But he walk- 
ed slowly, pondering as he went, and 
Lord Walmerston’s influence and 
weight upon that pressing question, 
separate accommodation for married 
soldiers, and Military Schools for the 
men and their wives and children, was 
not to be had for nothing, he well knew. 


She shut the door, and then the tea- 
bell rang, and she passed on to the din- 
ing-room, and took her place before the 
capacious tray at the matron’s end of 
the long, plainly-appointed, wholesome- 
ly-furnished table. 


She had declined to dine in the so- 
ciety of a Prince because she doubted 
his motives and disapproved of his 
character. She played the hostess now 
to her staff of nurses and probationers, 
dispensing the household tea from the 
stout family teapot with a liberal hand, 
and leading the conversation with a 
gentle grace and an infectious gaiety 
that drew sparks from the homellest 
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minds about the board and made 
bright wits shine brighter. 

The Berlin and Paris papers came 
by Bertham’s servant as she went to her 
room to prepare, by some hours of rest, 
for the night-watch by a dying patient. 
She gave half-an-hour of the time to 
reading the articles and paragraphs 
Bertham had considerately marked in 
red ink for her. 

When she set about preparing for re- 
pose came a gentle knock at her door, 
and in answer to her soft “Come in!” 
the gray-haired, olive-skinned, pleasant- 
faced woman, who had admitted Dun- 
oisse and shown him out again, appear- 
ed, saying: 

“You never rang, Miss Ada, love, but 
I made bold to come.” . . She add- 
ed in tones of dismay, ‘And to find you 
brushing your beautiful hair yourself 
when your old Husnuggle’s in the 
house and asking nothing better than 
to do it for youl . . .” 

“Thank you, dear!’ She surrender- 
ed the brush, and sat down and sub- 
mitted to the deft hands that set about 
their accustomed task, as though it were 
soothing to be so ministered to. Even 
as she said: “For this once, kind Hus- 
nuggle, but you must not do it again!” 

“Don’t say that, Miss Ada! when 
night’s the only time of all the live- 
long day that I get my Wraye Rest talk 
with you.” 

{ntreated thus, she reached up a 
hand and patted the plump matronly 
cheek of the good soul, and said, with 
soft, considerate gentleness: 

“Let it be so, since it will make you 
happy. But those who have chosen for 
their life’s task the duty of serving 
others should do without service them- 
selves. Try to understand!” 

The woraan kissed the hand with a 
fervor contrasting incongruously with 
her staid demeanor and homely simple 
face, as she answered: 

“T’ll try, my dear. Though to see 
you in this bare, plainly-furnished 
room, with scarce a bit of comfort in it 
beyond the fire in the grate, and not a 
stick of furniture beyond the bed and 
the wardrobe, and washstand and bath, 
and the chintz-covered armchair you’re 
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sitting in, and a bookshelf of grave 
books, scalds my heart—that it do! 
And your sitting-room nigh as skimp- 
ing. When either at Wraye Rest or at 
Oakenwode, or at the house in Park 
Lane, you have everything _ beautiful 
about you, as you ought; with paint- 
ings and statues and music, and carpets 
like velvet for you to tread upon, and 
flowers everywhere for you that love 
them so to take pleasure in them, and 
your dogs and horses, and cats and 
birds! . . . Eh! deary me! But I 
promised I’d never breathe a murmur, 
not if you let me come, and here I am 
forgetting! - 

“We will overlook it this time. And 
I will help you to understand why I am 
happier here, and more at peace than 
at Wraye or Oakenwode, or at the Park 
Lane house, dear to me as all three are. 
It is because, wherever I am, and 
whether I am walking or sleeping, I 
seem to hear voices that call to me for 
belp. Chiefly the voices of women, 
weak, and faint, and imploring. . . . 
And they appeal to me, not because I 
am any wiser, or better, or stronger 
than others of my sex, but because I am 
able, through circumstances—and have 
the wish and the will to aid them, I 
humbly believe, from God! And if I 
staved at home and yielded to the de- 
sire for pleasant, easy, delightful ways 
of living, and bathed my eyes and ears 
in lovely sights and sounds, I should 
hear those voices over all, and see with 
the eves of my mind the pale, wan, wist- 
ful faces that belong to them. And I 
should know no peace! . . . But 
here, even if the work I do be insignifi- 
cant and ineffective, I am working for 
and with my poor sisters, sick and well. 
And on the day when I turn back and 
leave my plough in the furrow, then 
those voices will have a right to ery to 
me without ceasing: ‘Oh, woman! why 
have you deserted us?—You who might 
have done so much!” 

She ceased, but the rush and thrill 
of the words as they had come pouring 
from her, vibrated yet on the quiet at- 
mosphere of the room. 

“You had a pleasant talk, Miss Ada. 
with Master Robert?” the woman asked 
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her, turning down the snowy sheet from 
the pillows, and preparing to leave the 
room. 

“A long, grave talk, Husnuggle, even 
a little sad in places, but pleasant never- 
theless. Now go down to supper, for it 
is eight o’clock.” 

Husnuggle went, having bound up 
the wealth of her hair into a great silk- 
en twist, and her mistress knelt at a 
prie-Dieu beneath an ebony and olive- 
wood crucifix that hung upon the wall, 
and said her prayers, and sought her 
rest. When she slept, less easily and 
less soundly than usual, she dreamed; 
and the figure and face of the slight, 
ruddy-skinned, black-eyed man who 
had visited the Hospice that day, mov- 
ed with others across the stage of her 
vision, and his voice echoed with other 
voices in the chambers of her sleeping 
brain. 

The Havre packet had not sailed that 
evening, by reason of a boisterous gale 
and a great sea, and Dunoisse was 
spending the evening dismally enough 
at the T. R. Southampton, where “As 
vou Like It” was being given for the 
benefit of Miss Arabella Smallsopp, ad- 
vertised as of the “principal London 
theatres,” upon the last night of a Stock 
Season which had been ‘a supreme 
artistic success.” 


Mr. Hawkington Bulph and a Full 
Company—which collectively and indi- 
vidually looked anything but that— 
supported the star; and to the fatal 
sprightliness of the hapless Smallsopp, 
disguised as the immortal page, in a lace 
collar, drop-earrings, and a short green 
cotton-velvet ulster, dadoed with cat- 
skin, and adorned down the front with 
rows of brass buttons not distantly re- 
sembling coffin-nails (worn in combin- 
ation with a Spanish hair-comb and 
yellow leather top-boots), must be as- 
cribed the violent distaste which one 
member of the audience did then and 
there conceive for England’s immortal 
Bard. But erelong his attention stray- 
ed from the dingy, ill-lit Forest Scene, 
with a cork-and-quill nightingale warb- 
ling away in the flies, as Miss Small- 
sopp interpolated the pleasing ditty, “O 
Sing Again, Sweet Bird of Eve!” and he 
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ceased to see the dirty boards, where 
underpaid, underfed, and illiterate act- 
ors gesticulated and strutted, and he 
went back in thought to Ada Merling, 
and her pure earnest face rose up be 
fore his mental vision, and the very 
sound of her crystal voice was in his 
ears. 

Even as in her troubled dreams, she 
saw Hector Dunoisse standing before 
her, with that swift play of his emo- 
tions vividly passing in his face; and 
heard him passionately saying that the 
hour that saw him broach those tainted 
stored-up thousands should be for him 
an hour of branding shame; and that 
he prayed the dawning of the day that 
should break upon his completed bart- 
er of Honor for Wealth, and Rank and 
Power, might find him lying in his 
coffin. 


And then he yielded—or so it seemed 
to her, and took the shining money, 
and the princely diadem offered him by 
smooth strangers with persuasive court- 
ly voices, and she saw the fateful gold 
scattered from his reckless hands like 
yellow dust of pollen from the ripe 
mimosa-bloom when the thorny trees 
are bowed and shaken by the gusty 
winds of Spring. 

And then she saw him going to his 
Coronation, and no nobler or more 
stately figure moved onwards in the sol- 
emn procession of Powers and Dignities, 
accompanying him through _laurel- 
arched and flower-wreathed and _ flag- 
bedecked streets to the Cathedral, where 
vested and coped and mitred prelates 
waited to anoint and crown him Prince. 
And where, amidst the solemn strains 
of the great organ, the chanting of 
many voices, and the pealing of silver 
trumpets, the ceremony had nearly 
reached its stately close, when the jew- 
elled circlet that should have crowned 
his temples slipped from the aged Arch- 
bishop’s venerable, trembling hands 
and rolled upon the inlaid pavement, 
shedding diamonds and pearls like dew- 
drops or tears. And then she 
saw him lying, amidst wreaths of 
flowers and tall burning tapers, in a 
black-draped coffin in the black-hung 
nave. And a tall man and a beautiful 
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woman leaned over the death-white face 
with the sealed, sunk eyes, smiling lust- 
fully in each other’s. And she awaken- 
ed at the chime of her silver clock in 
her quiet room; and it was dark, and 
the lamp-lighter was kindling the 
street-lamps, and she must rise and pre- 
pare for her night’s vigil. 

It taxed her, for her dream-fraught 
sleep had not refreshed. But she min- 
istered to her fevered, pain-racked pa- 
tient with gentle unwearying patience 
and swift, noiseless tenderness, through 
the hours that moved in slow procession 
on to the throning of another day. 
Her patient slept at last, and woke as 
the dawn was breaking, and the watch- 
er refreshed the parched lips with tea, 
and stirred the banked-up fire to a 
bright flame, and went to the window 
and drew up the blinds. 

Drab London was mantled white with 
snow that had fallen in the night-time. 
And above her roofs and chimneys, 
wrapped in swansdown mantles, glitter- 
ing with icicles, the dawn came up all 
livid and wild and bloody, with tattered 
banners streaming through the shining 
lances of a blizzard from the Kast that 
shook the window-panes like a desper- 
ate charge of cavalry, and screamed as 
wounded horses do, frenzied with pain 
and terror amidst the sounds and sights 


of dreadful War. 
XXT. 


BETWEEN Dullingstoke Junction and 
the village town of Market Drowsing in 
Sloughshire, lay some ten miles of hard, 
level highway, engineered and made in 
the stark days of old by stalwart Rom- 
ans who, ignorant of steam-rollers and 
road-engines as they were, knew as little 
of the meaning of the word Impcssibil- 
itv. 

One of those ancient road-making 
warriors might have approved the fine 
height and shapely form of a soldier 
who marched at ease along the highway, 
wearing, with a smart and gallant air, 
the blue, white-faced full-dress uniform 
of a trooper in Her Majesty’s Hundreth 
Regiment of Lancers, without the sword 
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and the plumed head-dress of blue 
cloth and shiny black leather, which a 
forage-cap—of the muflin pattern more 
recently approved by Government—re- 
placed. 

He walked at a brisk marching pace, 
and, in spite of the tightness of his 
clothes, broke into a run at times to 
quicken his circulation. For, though 
greatcoats were supplied at the public 
expense to Great Britain’s martial sons; 
so many penalties, pains, and stoppages 
attended on the slightest damage to the 
sacred garment, that in nine cases out 
of ten the soldier of the era preferred to 
go without. Therefore, the short, tight 
coatee of blue cloth, with the white 
plaston and facings, being inadequate to 
keep out the piercing cold of the frosty 
February day, this soldier beat his el- 
bows against his sides, as he ran, and 
thumped his arms upon a broad chest 
needing no padding. But even as he 
did this he whistled a cheery tune, and 
his bright eyes looked ahead as though 
something pleasant lay waiting at the 
end of the bleak, cold journey from the 
military depot town of Spurham, thirty 
miles away; and the handsome mouth 
under the soldierly moustache, that was, 
like its owner’s abundant curly hair, 
of strong, dark red, and curled up on 
either side towards such a pair of side- 
whiskers as few women, at that hirsute 
period, could look upon unmoved— 
wore a smile that was very pleasant. 

“It’s not a pretty view!” he said 
aloud, breaking off in the middle of 
“Wilikins and his Dinah” to criticize 
the landscape. ‘A man would need 
have queer taste to call it even cheerful, 
particularly in the winter-time! and yet 
I wouldn’t swop it for the Bay 0’ Naples, 
with a voleano spurting fire, and danc- 
ing villagers a-banging tambourines— 
or anvthing else you could offer me out 
of a Panorama. For why, damme if I 
know!” ) 

Perhaps the simple reason was that 
this homely spread of wood and field 
and fallow stretching away into the 
hazy distance, its trees stil] leafy in the 
sheltered hollows, bare where the fierce 
winds of winter had wreaked their bit- 
ter will, had been familiar to the soldier 
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from his earliest years. Upon his left 
hand, uplands whereon the _ plough- 
teams were already moving, climbed to 
a cold sky of speedwell-blue; and couch- 
fires burned before the fanning wind, 
their slanting columns of pungent- 
smelling smoke clinging to the brown 
furrows before they rose and thinned 
and vanished in the upper atmosphere. 
Sparrows, starlings, jackdaws, finches 
and rooks followed the travelling 
plough-share, settled in flocks or rose in 
bevies, their shrill cries mingling with 
the jingle of the harness or the crack of 
the ploughman’s whip. And upon the 
right hand of the man to whom these 
sights and sounds were dear and wel- 
come, rolled the Drowse; often unseen: 
returning into vision through recurring 
gaps in hedges; glimpsed between 
breasting slopes of park-land, silently 
flowing through its deep muddy chan- 
nel between immemorial woods where 
England’s Alfred hunted the boar, 
speared the wolf, and slew the red deer. 
. . . Silvery-blue in summer, turbid- 
lv brown in autumn, in winter leaden- 
eray, in spring jade-green, as now: 
when, although the floods of February 
had in some degree abated, wide, shal- 
low, ice-bordered pools remained upon 
the low-lving river-meadows, and rows 
of knee-deep willows, marking the 
course of unseen banks, lifted bristling 
hands to the chillv skies, while corn- 
ricks on the upper levels were so honevy- 
combed with holes of rats that had aban- 
doned their submerged dwellings, that 
in contemplation of them the tramping 
soldier ceased to whistle, and pushed 
along in silence for at least a auarter of 
a mile before his whistle, “Vilikins and 
his Dinah,” got the upper hand, and 
broke out again. 

The popular melody was in full blast 
when the piercing screech of a distant 
train, accompanied bv a clatter that 
grew upon the ear. stopped short, be- 
gan again after a pause, and thinned 
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out into silence; told the wayfarer that 
the London down-train had entered the 
junction he had left behind him, dis- 
embarked its load of passengers, and 
gone upon its way. 

And presently, with a rattle and clat- 
ter of iron-shod hoofs, and a jingle of 
silver-mounted harness, a scarlet mail- 
phaeton of the most expensive and 
showy description, attached to a pair of 
high-stepping showy blacks, overtook 
the military pedestrian, bowled past; 
and suddenly pulled up at the roadside, 
at an order from a burly, red-faced, 
turn-up nosed, grey-haired and whisk- 
ered elderly man, topped with a low- 
crowned, curly-brimmed, shiny beaver, 
and enveloped in a vast and = shaggy 
creacoat, who sat beside the smue-faced, 
liveried groom who drove. and whom 
vou are to recognize as Thompson Jow- 
ell. 

“Now then, Josh Horrotian, my fine 
fellow!” The great Contractor, being 
in a genial mood, was pleased to bend 
from his high pedestal and condescend, 
with this mere being of common clay. 
even to jesting. ‘How goes the world 
with vou? And how far have vou got. 
voung man. on the road that ends in a 
erimson silk sash and a pair o’ gold- 
lace epaulettes?” 


“Why. not vet so far. Mr. Jowell, 
sir”’ returned the cavalrvman’ with 
cheerful equanimity, “that I can show 
vou even a Corporal’s stripe upon my 
sleeve.” 

“And damme! young Josh, you take 
it uncommonly coollv !” said Thompson 
Jowell. puffing out his large cheeks 
over the unturned collar of the shagay 
eoat, and frowning  magisterially. 
“Where’s vour proper pride, hey? 
Where’s vour ambition? What’s become 
of vour enthusiasm, and eagerness, and 
ardor for a British soldier’s glorious ear- 
eer? T’m ashamed of vou, Horrotian! 
What the devil do vou mean?” 


‘‘Between Two Thieves” will be continued in the May 


issue of MacLean’s Magazine. 























The Last Patrol 


In March MacLean’s we published ‘‘ Pilots of the Night ’’ a vivid sketch of a 


night railway journey, by Alan Sullivan. 


Herewith is prese:ted another article by 


the same author. It is a true record compiled from the reports of the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police. No more heroic deeds exist than those which are narrated 
annually in these records. We are indebted to Harper’s Weekly for permission to 


republish the narrative. 


By Alan 


FITZG ERALD’S patrol was due in 
Dawson on February the Ist. After 
three weeks of storm and cold the In- 
dian Esau arrived, saying that he had 
left Fitzgerald on January the Ist, at 
Mountain Creek, twenty days’ easy 
traveling from Dawson. 

Thereupon Snyder, commanding B 
diwsion of the Yukon, thought hard, 
and telegraphed to Perry, Commissioner 
at Regina, via Eagle, Valdez, and wire- 
less. 

Perry’s answer halted, for the wires 
went down under the weight of winter 
winds. But, when it did arrive, Demp- 
ster’s patrol pulled out for Fort Me- 
Pherson on the very same day. With 
him were Constable Fyfe, ex-Constable 
Turner, Indian Charles Stewart, and 
three teams of five dogs each. 

Three weeks later Dempster, having 
tramped four hundred and fifty miles, 


Sullivan 


Was swinging down the Peel River. His 
eyes, roving restlessly, picked up an old 
snowshoe trail. Turning sharply, he 
followed it up the steep bank and push- 
ed his way into a clump of ground wil- 
lows. There he stopped, stared hard 
and long, and stooped over something 
that broke the smooth curves of drifting 
snow. . 

From Fort McPherson south-west to 
Dawson as the crow flies is three hun- 
dred and fifty miles. As man walks it 
is five hundred. As water runs it is a 
good deal more. Inspector Fitzgerald 
told Corporal Somers that it was just 
about thirty-five days, and, as you will 
see, Somers had reason to remember 
that just three months later. 

Fitzgerald’s orders were very brief. 
He was to patrol to Dawson in the win- 
ter of 1910-11. Thus wrote the Com- 
missioner in Regina to the Comptroller 
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in Ottawa, the summer before. There 
was nothing unusual about it. The 
Mounted Police were threading the 
wilderness everywhere. 

So Fitzgerald gathered in Constables 
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pounds of fish for the fifteen train-dogs. 
In other words, he allowed two and one- 
quarter pounds of food per man _ per 
day, which is less than the sub-arctic 
standard ration. It was to be a record 





He stopped and stooped over something that broke the smooth curves of drifting snow. 


Kinney and Taylor, and Special Con- 
stable Carter, who had made the trip 
once, from the other end, four years be- 
fore. Also he requisitioned, to be exact, 
twelve hundred and fifty-six pounds of 
supplies. These included nine hundred 


patrol. Ever, pound of weight was a 
handicap. 

Now the recognized route is up the 
Peel a hundred miles, across the big 
bend eighty more, hit the Peel again, 
then turn up through the Big Wind in- 
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to the Little Wind River, till you strike 
Forrest Creek. This takes you by way 
of Mountain Creek to the gaunt back- 
bone of the big divide. Here the wat- 
ers on your left hand flow into Bering 
Sea and = on 
your right in- 
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tered with ice, searched and harried 

by every wind that lifts across these 

speechless wastes. The trail clings to 

its bleak flanks: and over the trail 
toiled Fitzgerald’s patrol. 

What shall 

be said of the 





to the Arctic. 
Once over the 
big divide you 
strike Wolf 
Creek, then 
down hill, 
across the gla- 
ciers, the Lit- 
tle Hart River 
and Christmas 
Creek and the 
Blac kstone. 
These are Yu- 
kon waters. 
All of — this 
sounds geo- 
graphic. In 
Winter-time 1) 
the North, it 
is something 
more, for here 
geography is 
vital and in- 
sistent. 

On Decem- 
ber the 2\1st, 
which was a 
Wednesday, a 
pygmy ¢ara- 
van swung out 
on the broad 
expanse of the 
Peel. Three 
men, three dog 
teams one man 
—that was the 
order of go- 
ing. The wind 
was strong and 








trail to you 
who know it 
not? The air 
is tense and 
sharp, it al- 
most rings. 
The nights are 
luminous with 
ghostly fires 
that palpitate 
through the 
sparkling zen- 
ith. The 
days are fuil 
of aching de- 
stroying, indo- 
mitable effort, 
when the body 
summons all: 
its powers to 
live under the 
weight of arc- 
tie frosts. And 
through the 
body run the 
pain and _tor- 
ture of burn- 
ing sinews and 
scorched sight, 
till the inner- 
most essence 
of courage and 
fortitude and 
contempt of 
death rise up 
to laugh out in 
these silences. 
Here the soul 
of a man 
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laggy Psy The Indian 
one below on 

the tenth day—you have the figures 
in Fitzgerald’s diary for it. Half-way 
over the eighty-mile portage is Caribou 
Born Mountain. LEighteen hundred 
feet above the stark wilderness it shoul- 
ders, mantled with great drifts, plas- 


shouts aloud, 


Esau Arrived. for life is ter- 


rible and 
fierce. 

On January the 8th, on Little Wind 
River, it was sixty-four below, with a 
strong head wind. A day or two be- 
fore the temperature was the same, and 
Fitzgerald records some slight frost- 
hites. What eloquence of brevity! 
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Then began the search for Forrest 
Creek, that led to the big divide. It 
will be remembered that Carter had 
come from Dawson once, but he had 
come north. There was a vast differ- 
ence. In between times he had been 
roaming the sub-arctics, and, with the 
exception of a few gaunt landmarks, 
the great ridges and plains of the 
Yukon district are like brothers all. 
There was also the map that Darrel 
drew the summer before. But Darrel 
was on his way in a canoe from La 
Pierre House, near the Alaskan fron- 
tier, to the Red River, south of Win- 
nipeg. . This was a matter of some 
three thousand miles. So he was in 
a hurry and did not spend much time 
when he stopped at the Fort, and Fitz- 
gerald was not there to see him draw it 
and ask questions. 


A few days later the inspector pulled 
up. The Dawson trail was lost. The 
tributaries of the Litthe Wind River, 
among which somewhere lay Forrest 
Creek, had, vielded no clue. Precious 
days were spent in which dauniless hu- 
manity had braved the double rigor of 
cold and a gradually increasing hunger. 
In these latitudes the body cries out 
for food. Its demand is primordial 
and relentless, and what the body re- 
ceives it almost instantly transmutes 
into strength and bodily warmth, into 
an inward glow to fortify it against the 
death that otherwise is sure. In the 
north to be hungry is to be cold, and 
to be cold is to invite the end. 

All this Fitzgerald knew. and 
vet, when his lean brigade faced back- 
ward on the trail, there was left of 
the provisions only ten pounds of 
bacon, eight pounds of flour, and some 
dried fish, the latter for the dogs. 
The delay was the price of his con- 
tempt for hardship and danger. But 
vou must know that hunger and cold 
were no strangers to the police. They 
met and grappled vearly with no 
quarter asked. 


On the seventeenth of January be- 
gan the retreat of beaten men. Who 
shall say what thoughts animated them, 
moving like specks, infinitesimally 
small, over a blank and measureless 
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expanse? With nightfall came the 
first tragedy. The first train-dog was 
killed. 

Now the dog of the north is cousin 
to the wolf and kindred to the fox. 
He is very wise and his teeth are very 
sharp. But here, more than in all the 
world, he is the friend and servant of 
man. By the trail you will know him, 
when his shoulders jam tight into the 
collar and his tawny sides break into 
ripples with the play of tireless mus- 
cles underneath. Man may at times 
kill man, but not, save in the last 
extremity, may man kill dog. 

Fitzgerald’s ax fell. There was a 
quick twitching of sinews and a snarl- 
ing from the fourteen comrades of the 
trace. Then something older than 
man himself rose in them and _ they 
drew back from the gory fragments of 
their brother. Their bellies were 
empty, their eyes glanced shiftily and 
and winking at their masters. Insen- 
sate hunger was assailing their entrails, 
but dog would not eat dog. 

Thus continued the agonizing march. 
Their bodies lacking natural food, be- 
gan slowly to capitulate their outposts 
to the frost. Gray patches appeared 
on faces and arms and there was no 
rush of warm blood to repel the in- 
vader. Day vy day with dwindling 
strength these indomitable souls 
fought on, giving of themselves to the 
fight, but day by day having less to 
sive. That is the great drama of the 
North. It demands, it seizes, it usurps; 
but, for itself, it does nothing but 
wait. It closes in little by little, by 
day and night, always \waiting and 
always taking, till, after a little mo- 
ment of its eternal silence, it has taken 
everything. 

By February the 5th many things 
had happened. The dauntless four 
had travelled about two hundred miles 
on dog-meat. The river ice was 
weighted down with its burden of snow, 
and both Carter and Taylor had 
plunged through into numbing waters 
while the temperature was fifty-six 
below. The human organism shrank 
from its savage portion of canine flesh. 
The skin began to split and peel and 
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blacken. The tissues of their bodies 
shrank and contracted closer and closer 
round hearts that still beat defiantly. 
Feet and hands began to freeze, and 
ominous gray patches mottled their 
high cheek-bones that stood out sharply 
from hollow faces. 


When and where Taylor and Kin- 
ney dropped behind is the secret of 
the North. But soon after the fifth 
a morning came when they did not 
break camp with the others, and the 
fort was only thirty-five miles away. 
The parting must have been brief. 
Then, in the gray of the arctic morn- 
ing, Fitzgerald and Carter summoned 
their last reserves of failing strength 
and staggered on for help. 

The day waxed and waned in the 
little camp and all around closed in 
the stark and_ stinging wilderness. 
Food there was none. By now the or- 
gans of the body, lacking sustenance, 
had turned upon each other to destroy. 
Hunger had changed from a dull pain 
to a fierce gnawing and snatching at 
the vitals. With cracked fingers they 
chopped at a moose hide and boiled 
the fragments. But their stomachs, 
which receded to the backbone, refused 
to harbor it. So beneath the Alaska 
robes they lay and waited. 

Taylor spoke. There came no an- 
swer. He looked into Kinney’s face. 
It stared up blankly and the hardening 
body did not vield to his touch. The 
comrade of the trail had changed 
places with Death—with a new bed- 
fellow from whose chill embraces he 
he struggled weakly to escape. 

Strange visions came in to his mind: 
thoughts of running water and warm 
weather and bronzed men sitting round 
big camp-fires telling stories of patrols. 
And the most interesting of all was 
about the Dawson patrol that broke 
the record from Fort McPherson under 
Fitzgerald. Just as he was getting a 
light from the next man _ his elbow 
touched something, and, turning. he 
saw a corpse that looked like Kinney. 
He thrust out a hand and it encounter- 
ed something cold. So his eves trav- 
eled slowly till they saw Kinnev’s face. 
and it was gray with frost. The fire 
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went out. The men stopped talking. 
All at once he heard something coming 
through the underbrush. It was strange- 
ly diffic - to move, for he was still very 
sleepy, but he did manage to get hold 
of his carbine. Then something lurch- 
ed toward him, lumbering and dread- 
ful, and he pointed the « ‘arbine straight 
at its crimson, dripping mouth, and 
crooked his finger. 


A shot rang out, sudden and sharp. 
It rolled from the little camp, through 
the scant timber fringing the _ river- 
bank, up into the motionless atmos- 
— and toward the diamond-point- 
ed stars. There was no one left to hear 
it. But Christ is wise and merciful, 
and He understood how it was that Tay- 
lor lav with the top of his head blown 
off, beside his comrade of the trail. 

The price was not yet paid; the 
North demanded full tribute. Ten 
miles nearer home, twenty-five miles 
from the cheer and warmth of Fort 
McPherson. it was paid in full. Ex- 
Constable Carter lay on his back. with 
folded hands and a handkerchief over 
his face. Beside him crouched Fitzger- 
ald, battling for life. His stiffening 
fingers wrote laboriously with a charred 
stick on a.scrap of paper. His stricken 
eyes moved from it to the still figure, 
then back to his writing. ‘All money 
in despatch-bag and bank, clothes, etec., 
T leave to my beloved mother.” It was 
all very clear and plain. Then, as the 
ultimate distress seized him, he added, 
“God bless all.” 


He was now conscious that it was left 
for him to balance the account. The 
physical struggle was ended. There re- 
mained only the mental anguish. So 
Fitzgerald must have summoned to his 
aid all the heroie traditions, all the 
magnificent discipline of the service. He 
faced the end like a soldier and an offi- 
cer, without rancor, fear, or complaint. 
He gave himself, all of himself, to that 
baptism of mortality with which the 
vast spaces of this silent country are be- 
ing redeemed. 

Winds blew. Snow fell. The hollow 
caverns of the North emptied them- 
selves of storm and blizzard. And after 
weeks of silence came Dempster. 
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He had searched Forest Creek, but 
found no sign. Little Wind River did 
not speak of the vanished brigade. The 
Big Wind had no word of them save de- 
serted camps and the black hearts of 
dead fires. Caribou Born Mountain 
held its peace, for they were not there, 
but the sign came when the Peel began 
to broaden to the Arctic. 

First, a despatch-bag in Old Colin’s 
lonely cabin; then a tent and a stove; 
then dog-harness from which had been 
cut all hair, and hide that might retain 
anything of nourishment. Thus grew 
the tokens that tightened the cords 
round Dempster’s breast and _ chilled 
the hot blood pumping through his 
heart. 

And, at the end of it all, two rigid 
forms beneath their sleeping-bags. The 
face of one blue and blotched, painted 
with all the fearful coloring of frozen 
death. The other no longer the face of 
a man. 

A few miles farther on, their broth- 
ers of the trail, the hands of one cross- 
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ed, his eyes decently closed and covered. 
Beside him the lost leader, the last to 
die. 

Race now with Dempster to Fort Mc- 
Pherson, only twenty-five miles away. 
Call Corporal Somers and make with 
him the last short journey that brought 
Fitzgerald’s patrol back home again. 
Stand and watch the three Indians dig 
a great grave in the iron earth. Listen 
to Whittaker, English Church mission- 
ary, speaking trembling words over the 
four rough coffins. Guard your ears 
while the red flames leap and the echoes 
crash from the rifles of the firing party. 
And, when you have done all this, do 
one thing more: Remember that while 
the wilderness endures there will also 
endure those to whom its terrors are but 
an invitation; those who will meet its 
last demands with the calm cognizance 
that mocks at danger. 

Brothers of the pack-strap and the 
saddle—well-tried comrades of the trail 
—sojourners in silent places—honor to 
the Service and to you all! 





In The Garret 


Cold, is it? Maybe so. 


I’m used to it. 


(But chillier still the notice—‘‘Please remit!’’) 
Why do I do it? Why do birds sing? 

And night stars shine and flowers fiing 

Their fragrance to a quiet world at night?— 
Ah, if you knew one thought of the delight 
Pulsing the veins, when one’s whole being throbs 
With ecstacy, like laughter amid sobs! 


Joys? There are many. Sorrows? Maybe, too.— 
She dwells not here—and I am glad, ’tis true— 
But oft she comes with violets in her hair, 

And lingers lovingly about my chair, 

And her warm fingers flit o’er mine, so cold! 
And, then, ah, then—my life holds wealth untold! 


—Amy E, Campbell, 








The Escape 


This story might be said to carry a moral. Opinion may differ on the question; 
it is largely a matter of viewpoint. But be that as it may, the story is a wholesome 
one, touching ordinary home life, and the reading of it cannot but prove helpful 


and stimulating. 
living and real contentment. 


And in most instances the result should make for more rational 


By Annie Steger Winston 


THE substantial form of Mrs. Mike dis- 
appeared through the door of the small 
dining-room, and the master of the 
house looked at his wife, facing him at 
the table. 

“As the countryman said when he 
saw the giraffe,” he remarked with im- 
pressive slowness, “there ain’t no sich 
eritter!’ ” 

Yet Mrs. Mike, reappearing with a 
plate of irreproachable  griddlecakes, 
was, to outward view, ordinary enough; 
a rather more than middle-aged woman, 
with flat bands of hair about a face car- 
ven with honest wrinkles, and a broad 
wedding ring upon a large, serviceable 
hand. Only, perhaps. the way she paus- 
ed—palms comfortably planted upon 
her hips — and w atched with benevo- 
lent patranage their enjovment of the 
fruits of her skill, was not strictly the 
wav of a first-class servant. 

But first-class servants—‘‘servants” of 
anv sort. in fact—were not to be fonnd 
in Steel City. excent, of course. in ‘Mil- 
lionaire Row.” There was only help— 
so-called. Until now, the undeniable 
wistfulness with which young Mrs. 
White would look toward the magnifi- 
eent region around the corner from 
their own modest street was not alone 
because of her husband’s so far futile 
hope of finding scope there for his art, 
but hecause there was no “help” there— 
no naive blonde casually requesting, in 
broken Fnelish, the loan of her employ- 
er’s tooth-brush: no breezy, red-armed 
young comnatriot whom one must ad- 
dress as “Miss,” and admit to a share 





in the conversation, as she waits around 
the table. 


“T hate the very name of ‘help’!” she 
confessed once to her husband, in a mo- 
ment of unwonted irritation. 


“Blind Southern prejudice!” he as- 
sured her, with his unfailing cheerful- 
ness. It was in Norfolk, Virginia, that 
they had married, the winter before, 
upon the strength of his prospects. Had 
he not studied mural painting, with 
conspicuous success, under the best mas- 
ters at home and abroad. And what 
mattered a little poverty — together? 


““Telp,’” he went on, “is a beautiful 
word for a beautiful idea—service with- 
out servility, community of effort and 
interest upon the part of employer and 
employee——” 


“Tt is”’ she agreed—‘“a beautiful 
idea!” 

She was more than half ashamed of 
the evnicism of her own tone. But 
how could he know the effort required 
to have things tolerably comfortable? 
Dear as it was to him, if he only would 
not be so absurdly obstinate in not 
letting her do her own work! 

That was before Mrs. Mike came. 


He pushed his chair back from the 
table. 


‘““There’s simply no end to the poetry 
of American life, if you have eves to 
see it. Take the careers of half the 
magnates around the corner there a 





“Or supposed to be,” she said. “They 
seem to be true birds of paradise in 
keeping continually on the wing. Have 
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you heard when Thomas M. Kennedy 
will be back?” 

Nobody ever gave that great mah 
less than the full name which was so 
mighty a power in the business world. 

“No,” he answered, and swept on. 

“Take him, for example. It hasn’t 
been a dozen years, all told, since he 
was in the “‘poor but honest” class; and 
now ! ‘Take the titanic youth of 
this place, itself. Look at that street 
of palaces, risen in a night, as it were 
—‘like an exhalation,’ as old Milton 
says.” He smiled a little ruefully. 
“Painting and all complete, I suppose, 
from the hands of the genii.”’ 

‘Places like those,” she said, with the 
practicality she was learning at Steel 
City, “never are complete, to people who 
don’t know what to do with their mon- 
ey. And ‘Thomas M. Kennedy’s cer- 
tainly isn’t, stupendously splendid as it 
is. I saw in the paper yesterday that 
his object in going abroad was to buy 
old tapestry and pictures and cathedral 
glass and fifteenth-century Venetian 
furniture and staircases. But one thing 
he ean’t buy and bring home with him, 
and that is the painting of his walls to 
harmonize with it all. And so it is with 
the rest of them. If there was just any 
way in the world of getting in with 
those people enough to show what you 
can do!” 

But how was that possible? One pal- 
ace was divided from another palace by 
a great gulf of strangeness, and how 
much more from the little jig-saw cot- 
tages around the corner? The cottages 
might echo the boast current in Steel 
City that Elm Avenue was the most 
magnificent avenue in America, but 
how could the palaces be expected to 
do more than to forgive — and forget— 
the propinquity of the cottages? 

Not that they were not nice cottages 
enough, in a modest way. Mrs. Mike, 
when she applied for the place of help, 
in answer to their advertisement, fairly 
gloated with approval as she scanned the 
premises. 

“’Twas just such a snug little place 
I went to housekeeping in when I was 
married,” she said—‘“out in Iowy. You 
couldn’t swing a cat around in a room 
in the house, no more than this. And 
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as for furniture—how much of it was 
made of packing-boxes, at first, you 
wouldn’t believe!” Her frankly scrut- 
inizing glance passed to Mrs. White — 
who could well stand scrutiny. 

“Why don’t you do your own work?” 
she asked. 

‘My husband won't let me,” the mis- 
tress of the house replied with meekuess. 
‘There was small fear now that she would 
not be as propitiatory as the haughtiest 
help could demand, if there was any 
sign of competence. And competence, 
with Mrs. Mike, was stamped upon ev- 
ery lineament. 

‘Work never hurt anybody yet!” said 
Mrs. Mike stoutly. “But 1 know hus- 
bands!” 

A profundity of problematical mean- 
ing was in her tone. 

“You are slender built, but you don’t 
look sickly,” she resumed. “Still, I 
don’t suppose you was brought up to 
work, and that makes a difference. But, 
lor’ me! [If I had a nice little cottage 
like this to fuss over——”’ 

It was not until she had gone, with 
the understanding that she would re- 
turn in the morning, with her box, that 
it occurred to Mrs. White that she her- 
self had asked no questions whatever, 
except, rather tremulously, what wages 
weal be expected. 

‘“T guess 1 can be satisfied with what 
you have been paying,” Mrs. Mike re- 
sponded. And so it proved. 

“She actually seems to like us!” Mrs. 
White joyously confided to her hus- 
band. 1 %| 

About a perfect treasure, it behooves 
one to step carefully. What if she stili 
knew nothing whatever of Mrs. Mike, 
except through her own sigularly frag- 
mentary bursts of confidence! 

“Save your soap-wrappers,’ she ad- 
jured Mrs. White. ‘“‘You can get lots 
of tins and things for them. Once I 
got a chiny tea-set, with gold bands and 
moss roses. I’ve got a piece or two put 
away now at the house.” 

“At the house?” Mrs. White inter- 
rogated. 

Mrs. White took up her broom. 

“Where I was before I came here,” 
she said, in a tone which invited no 
further question. 
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“T wonder where she could have come 
from?” Mrs. White mused afterwards. 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least,” stout- 
ly aftirmed her husband, ‘‘so long as she 
is here!” 

She came, she stayed, and was to all 
appearance satisfied. Nay, even un- 
mistakably pleased and eager to please. 

“Tt’s been hard for her to get a place 
—or to keep it,’ Mrs. White shrewdly 
divined. “But whatever the objection 
to her is, I don’t want to know it!” 


Yet the inevitable happened. She 
could not help watching Mrs, Mike with 
more or less—not of suspicion (‘I know 
she’s good!” she would say), but of un- 
certainty. 

‘“‘Doesn’t she strike you sometimes as 
a little curious?” she asked her hus- 
band. 

‘“Tolerably curious about us, in a 
friendly way, if you mean that,” he ad- 
mitted. “she stands over me, broom in 
hand, when I’m at work, and catechises 
me about myself and my plans.” 

‘“She’s made me tell her every secret 
of my soul!” Mrs. White exclaimed. 
“But I don’t mean that. Isn’t there 
something about her just a little—sing- 
ular? I suppose, out here, it’s nothing 
for her to speak of us as her ‘young peo- 
ple,’ and join in conversation at the 
table; I’m past caring for anything like 
that; but———” 

“She is singular only in her perfec- 
tions, so far as I can see,” he maintain- 
ed. “In fact, I think she is remarkably 
commonplace — if the commonplace 
can be remarkable. She is normal to 
the point of abnormality — a walking 
yee—" . 

“But the way she gloats!” 

“Gloats?” he questioned. 

“And over the strangest things! Over 
the pots and pans of the kitchen a 
dish towel, a gingham apron, a feather 
duster! But the really touching thing 
is the way she admires our living-room 
furniture. Of course, dear, you know 
I’m not complaining. Anything will do 
now, when we are just starting out. It 
won’t make a particle of difference, after 
we get our old mahogany, that we had 
to put up first with cheap, shiny things, 
reeking with newness. Only, it is fun- 
ny and pathetic to see her stand before 
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them, lost in wistful admiration. “They 
look so nice and new!’ she was saying 
this morning. ‘I can’t abide old things. 
Out in lowy———’ and then she stopped 
and sighed. It’s perfectly evident that 
she’s seen better days.” 

No enlightenment as to her past 
came from Mrs. Mike. But her present, 
at any rate, was all that could be de- 
sired; unless perhaps — 

“She doesn’t do the smallest thing in 
a perfunctory way,” Mrs. White said to 
her husband. 

He replied to a note in her voice. 

“You don’t want her to be perfunc- 
tory, do you?” 

“No,” she said; “but still i 

“Out with it!’ he commanded. 

‘When it comes to kissing a 
broom—” 

He looked at her stupidly, tLough he 
was not a stupid man. 

“Kissing a——?” 

“Broom. The handle of the one she 
sweeps with every day. I saw her do 
it, though she didn’t know I did. Now, 
what do you think of that?” 

“T think,” he said dryly, “that it was 
an act wholly consonant with decency 
and morality.” 

Yet he too was plainly puzzled — to 
say the least of it. 

“T can’t help wondering if she’s ex- 
actly safe,”’ she said, another day. 

He lowered his newspaper, which he 
was reading by the lighted lamp, and 
looked across the shiny centre table so 
admired by Mrs. Mike. 

“Don’t borrow trouble, little woman,” 
he said, more sombrely than was his 
wont. ‘“‘We’ll have some, without bor- 
rowing, if things keep on this way. And 
I don’t see what’s going to change 
them.” 

She dropped her sewing into her lap. 

“George,” she said, “there’s no use 
talking. I’m going to do my own 
work!” 

“And right you are!” approved Mrs. 
Mike from the doorway, so unexpected- 
ly that they started. ‘Right you are — 
if you are able. That’s not for me to 
say. All I know is that when you take 
me and coop me up with nothing to do, 
it’s next door to killing me. If I hadn’t 
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taken my chance, and escaped when | 
did” — 

(“You see!” said Mrs. White’s eyes. ) 

—“T don’t know what would have be- 
come of me! But I’ve had a real good 
rest this month and a half, and now [’m 
ready to go back. Any way, I’ve got to 
—-and ’t was that I was coming to tell 
you. But you needn’t think you’ve seen 
the last of me.” 

“We don’t want to lose sight of you,” 
Mrs. White hastened to assure her. 
“You’ve been so good, and such a com- 
fort! And if there’s ever anything we 
can do for you 

A vague intention was forming in her 
mind of gladdening the simple heart of 
Mrs. Mike with the furniture she ad- 
inired, when they should be able to dis- 
card it. Though, of course, in an — 
institution ' 

“Whatever I can do for you and 
him,” responded Mrs. Mike heartily, 
“you can count on, sure. And I haven't 
got any idea in the world of letting you 
lose sight of me. I haven’t got too many 
friends. Seemed like I’d die of loneli- 
ness, almost, after my husband left 
me!” 

Poor Mrs. Mike! 

“Your husband left you?” said Mrs. 
White gently. “Was it that that prey- 
ed on your mind?” 

“T made him do it,” replied Mrs. 
Mike, with disappointing coolness. 
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“What preyed on my mind, if you 
choose to put it that way, was that 
house, with everything going on in it 
like clockwork, and me sitting there 
with my hands folded in my lap and 
ins and needles in my very soul! 
Many’s the day I’ve felt that nothing 
would save my reason but a broom and 
a dust-pan. I was like something hang- 
ing up with all its roots out of the 
ground, just fainting and famishing. 
Let them have waiting on that likes it. 
Give me a chance to get my blood up 
with good honest work, and I ask no 
better! But there’s Mike,’ she said, and 
sighed. 

Then she smiled a little. 

“Think of anybody’s trying to please 
me by building a palace fit for a queen, 
and expecting me to live in it like a 
wax dummy, not lifting a finger! And 
I’ll do it; too — for Mike. When he 
gets back, next week, he’s got to find me 
there.” 

“Ts he———?” said they together, re- 
covering voice. 

But Mrs. Mike was absorbed in her 
own reflections. 

“T’ll stay there, if it kills me — with 
a French maid to button my shoes for 
me! I won’t say a word against it if 
he buys Egyptian mummies to put in it! 
A better man don’t walk this earth than 
Thomas Michael Kennedy !” 








The Eyesight and Waning Efficiency 


A large percentage of the workmen whose efficiency decreases with 
middle age owe their declining earning pene to their eyes. Most 
t 


ersons experience a change in vision a 


er they pass their fortieth 


irthday, the common trouble being an increasing tendency toward 
farsightedness. In not a few manufacturing — there is an 
e 


“organized inspection of eyes. In the best dev 


oped systems the 


eyes of all employes are examined by a skilled specialist. The 
more common practice, and an effective one, is to insist upon an 
examination when a superintendent or foreman finds reason to 
suspect that something is wrong with the eyes. It is not uncom- 
mon to see a workman holding a blueprint or a piece of work 
far from him in order to see it better. Such a condition naturally 
slows up the man. Clear vision is a large asset, especially where 
work requiring precision is involved. 
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A motor party snapped “on the road.” 


What the Motor 


Shows are Doing 


for Canada 


This article is not merely descriptive of Canadian motor shows. 
deeper and more significant phase of the motor situation. 
are motor shows doing for Canada? That is the underlying thought. 
that even, how are Canadians being benefited? 


It strikes a 
In the larger sense, vhat 
And more than 
The question in all its interesting 


aspects is herein discussed by a leading writer on motor subjects. 


By Main Johnson 


When nearly 90,000 people visit the 
Toronto Automobile Show during its 
nine days run, and when attendances 
— good 1n comparison are record- 
ed at the other Canadian motor shows 
in such places as Montreal, Ottawa, Lon- 
don, Winnipeg and Vancouver, it seems 
scarcely necessary to ask whether  ex- 
hibitions of this kind are worth while. 
Some sceptics, however, still survive, 
and still “want to be shown.” Moreov- 
er, the very success of the automobile 
show idea increases the importance of 
the subject and makes it advisable to at- 
tempt an analysis of the benefits coming 
from the institution. 
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The evidence, if carefully _ sifted, 
bears out the contention that motor 
shows are good both for the seller of a 
car, and for the buyer or prospective 
purchaser. The trade, for example, 
gets the benefit of the tremendous 
amount of advertising generated by the 
show. ‘To say nothing of the outside 
publicity, the chief advertising asset is 
the show itself. The automobile is one 
of the leading, modern, up-to-the-min- 
ute features of life to-day, and the au- 
tomobile show has taken upon itself the 
responsibility of living up to the repu- 
tation of the product it exhibits. It is 
the embodiment of the modern spirit, 
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activity and initiative. It is made at- 
tractive enough to provide an amuse- 
ment Mecca for the whole community, 
and to place the motor car in the most 
alluring light. Money is not stinted for 
decorations. A giant waterfall is built, 
and real water tumbles down genuine, 
moss-covered rocks. Steep, grassy slopes 
are crowned with young apple trees in 
the full charm of the time of blossom- 
ing; canaries sing songs except when 
their voices are drowned out by a regi- 
mental brass band, and by an orchestra 
of stylish young ladies especially im- 
orted from Boston Town. Electric 
ights beyond computation make the 
scene as gay and bright as an out-door 
féte in Italy, and flowers are as com- 
mon as at a Mardi Gras festival. 
Brilliant as is the spectacle, it does 
not overshadow the real centre of inter- 
est in the show, the automobile itself. 
The visitor is amazed at the multitude 
and variety of the cars displayed. He 
sees tens and tens of models in the one 
line of gasoline passenger vehicles: he 
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sees the increased number and _ attrac- 
tiveness of the electrics. He examines 
at close range, the commercial end of 
the business, represented by a light Am- 
erican parcel-post delivery wagon, and, 
at the other extreme, by a ten-ton truck 
with its heavy. efficient mechanism and 
its divided wheels. He sees the number 
of accessories and side lines that have 
accompanied the growth of the automo- 
bile industry, the tires, the oils, the oil- 
storage systems, the chains, the trim- 
mings, the lighting and ignition spec- 
ialties, the autometers and speedome- 
ters, the tire fillers, the carpets and the 
magazines. He sees all this, and, if he 
is a normal man, he will be astounded 
at the display, and will say in his heart, 
“This automobile business is far more 
wonderful even than I thought it was. 
I am out of touch with things if I 
haven’t a car of some sort.” Such a 
man (and the auto shows are develop- 
ing the type all the time), besides think- 
ing what is very sensible, is in a state 
of mind which is a decided asset to the 
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dealer who, during the evening, sug- 
gests that he een buy a car. 

- Special lines of cars are greatly bene- 
fitted by the shows. Take the electrics, 
for example. For some reason or oth- 
er, the electric vehicle has not had the 
sale in Canada that it deserves. Not 
that there are only a few in use; the 
ageregate sales have been considerable, 
but compared with the business done in 
American cities, the record for the 
electrics in this country is too low. In 
this, as in most cases, it is largely a 
matter of education, and the automobile 
show, as an educational institution, is 
gradually building up a large body of 
opinion in favor of electrics. Results 
are already apparent. Prospects in the 
big Canadian cities are much better this 
spring than ever before, and the elec- 
tric, as a town car, has begun to come 
into its own. It isn’t as if the growth 
of the trade in electrics was going to 
hurt the business in the gasoline lines. 
There is an ever-growing field which is 
large enough for both, and the prosperi- 
ty of one branch will, fundamentally, 
help the other. 


Motor cycles were prominent at the 
exhibitions. In fact, the changes in 
these models were more pronounced and 
striking than those in the “legitimate” 
field of four-wheeled cars. The cycles 
are becoming neater and neater, and in 
appearance, more closely approximate 
the graceful lines of the biecyele. Im- 
provements in the side-car are almost 
spectacular. Instead of the bare, open, 
uninviting basket, there are now models 
with a steel, enclosed compartment, with 
soft leather seat and back, and with the 
general picturesque appearance of a 
closed-in sleigh. The public crowded 
about these exhibits, and the effect on 
7 business can hardly be over-estimat- 
ed. 


Manufacturers of automobiles are one . 


of the widest awake classes in the busi- 
ness world, but even these modern wiz- 
ards of making and selling, require 
stimulus to keep them up to their best 
work. The motor show 1s the effective 
stimulating force that keeps the firms at 
high speed continuously. Every little 
while, they know well enough, they 
have to make a “show-down,’ Thev 
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have to exhibit their product in op- 
en market to the public in competition 
with all their rivals. The full glare of 
publicity is upon them; defects 1n their 
car will be spotted by a foe if not by a 
friend. Such a period of testing Is a 
blessing to seller and buyer alike. 

There is one real drawback to the 
automobile show, and that is the immo- 
bility of the cars. An automobile, in its 
very essence, is something that moves, 
and moves well. As far as the shows are 
concerned, the machines might as well 
be cripples. At the Toronto Show, one 
electric firm overcame this difficulty by 
using part of its space as a runway, 
where they exercised their cars. Of 
course, they could only drive them 
slowly, but they at least gave the public 
an ocular proof that the automobiles 
could go. It also gave an opportunity to 
demonstrate the methods of starting, 
controlling and driving better than 
with an hour’s talking. 

Other firms would have done the 
same thing probably if they had had 
room. Automobile shows are always 
crowded for space, but this overcrowd- 
ing was less at the recent Toronto Show 
than at any previous year. Next season 
there is talk of using four buildings at 
the Exhibition Grounds instead of the 
two this year. Let us suggest that each 
firm be allotted enough space to provide 
even a small runway. Not only would 
it improve the general space ensemble of 
the exhibition by adding the attraction 
of motion, but it would help the public 
to understand the actual working of 
a motor-car, and would assist the deal- 
ers in making interesting demonstra- 
tion. It would be harder to do this with 
a gasoline car than with an electric, or 
rather it would have been very much 
harder a couple of years ago. With the 
modern self-starters, however, and the 
greater facilities for grading speeds, the 
difficulties should be lessened. Even if 
the scheme proved impracticable for 
gasoline automobiles, its use could cer- 


tainly be extended to all the electric 
models. 


For the person who wants to buy a 
car or who has the intention of getting 
one the moment he is able (and who 
hasn’t such an intention?) it is of the 
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greatest value to attend the motor 
shows. He can see all the makes at 
once. He can go from one car to an- 
other, and compare the various features 
and see the points of each make that ap- 
peal to him personally. The ladies in- 


——- 
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ing luxury in the present type of auto- 
mobile, of the attractive furnishings and 
of the soft, deep Turkish upholstering. 
All these qualities they can examine at 
close range on car after car, and decide 
which they like best. The men can lift 
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Decorative features of the Motor Show at Toronto. 


terested in the purchase can also go and 
examine the cars in the most pleasant 
surroundings. They can examine the 
details of interest to them. They will 
have read, for example, of the prevail- 


up the hood and examine the works. 
They can investigate the electrics or oth- 
er system. of self-starters on the gasoline 
cars; they can see the prevalent types of 
electric lighting. They and their wives 
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can compare, one by one, the different 
body models, and can figure out what 
color of all those displayed would please 
them best, the standard black, or the 
gray, the frolicsome red, or the fash- 
ionable yellow shades, or, perhaps the 
distinguished-looking white car. All 
this they can settle with the complete 
evidence before them. 

That the public does take a keen in- 
terest in the mechanism of a car, besides 
its mere outward lines, can easily be 
seen at the shows. A stripped chassis or 
a working engine invariably attract in- 
terested and intelligent spectators. The 
demonstrator makes a neat, forceful 
speech, in which he emphasizes the un- 
paralleled merits of his particular ma- 
chine. After the talk is finished, the 
crowd moves on to another space, hears 
a similar lecture, and after one or two 
more experiences of this sort, really be- 
comes conversant with the mechanical 
features of the machine, and can adopt 
a more or less critical attitude toward 
those they may see in the future. 

The people at motor shows all want to 
own an automobile, and why shouldn’t 
they? The motor car, in its short his- 
tory, has been improving steadily, and 
has been growing useful for more ana 
more purposes. The passenger car, used 
at first exclusively for pleasure, is now 
a business asset for hundreds of men. 
They can make more appointments with 
business associates, and can keep these 
appointments with greater facility and 
accuracy than ever before. If they are 
connected with a manufacturing or 
wholesale firm, they can run from one 
branch to another with no delay and 
with none of the fatigue involved in a 
street car journey under modern over- 
crowded conditions. If they are city 
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travellers, they can double their terri- 
tory and their sales if they fly from cus- 
tomer to customer in a light runabout. 
Suburban travellers can adopt the same 
methods of covering more territory. 

As a pleasure car, quite divorced from 
business, the auto is a valuable boon. 
The delights of extended tours, of visits 
to distant friends in your own car, at 
a speed and at times to suit your own 
convenience and not that of a railway 
corporation, have to be experienced to 
he anvreciated. The healthfulness of 
being in the open country and in the 
fresh air is also a benefit which will nev- 
er pass away. A motorist, also, with his 
facility of transportation, feels the 
broadening influence of change of 
scene, and loses the last touch of narrow 
perochialism. The miracle-auto accom- 
plishes all this. 

As for the motor truck, it is a vehicle 
which challenges the imagination. If 
its development in the next five years 
is as rapid as in the last five, the whole 
system of transportation of goods will 
be revolutionized. Firms that never 
thought of a truck five years ago, are 
enthusiastic users to-day, and as busi- 
ness men study the question more and 
more thoroughlv. they come to the con- 
firmed opinion that in most lines of 
trade, the motor truck is bound to sup- 
plant the horses. Before a man makes 
the change let him estimate every fea- 
ture ‘of cost, efficiency, time. He can 
vet statistics from other firms in his 
own line, who will tell what their exper- 
ience has been. Let him not _ install 
trucks blindly, but after convincing 
demonstration. Proof is easy to obtain, 
and in most cases it would be proof in 
favor of the motor truck. 
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In the following contribution Mr. E. W. Thomson argues that the Ottawa 
Ministry illegally withhold a Redistribution of Representation Act; that this is a 
necessary preliminary to a general election; that it cannot be proper or wise to per- 
sist in attempting to establish the Premier’s ‘‘ Naval Aid’’ Bill without submitting 
it to the electorate; that such submission is the more desirable inasmuch as the Bill 
itself is largely good; and that prompt agreement of both parties on measures to 
provide coast defence for both Canadian shores is urgently required by those dangers 
which Canada, as a Realm of the King, plainly incurs through the alarming nature 


of the European international situation. 


By E. W. Thomson 


HIS Royal Highness the Governor- 
General possesses constitutional authori- 
ty to untangle the “snarl” at Ottawa. 
It has happened because his Ministers 
have ignored and therefore violated the 
British North America Act, Canada’s 
fundamental law. Clause 8 ordains a 
general census in every tenth year. 
Clause 5 declares that “on the comple- 
tion of the census” the Representation 
of the Provinces shall be readjusted in 
a specified way. ‘The census of June, 
1VL1, was officially completed on April 
30, 1912. Strict regard for our funda- 
mental law required passage of Redis- 
tribution Act last year. It is now loug 
overdue. That the Premier would cbey 
the Law was propcy!ly assumed by the 
present writer in ‘““MacLean’s” of April, 
1912, and again in November last. Mr. 
Borden did not appear determined in 
October to prolong defiance of the B. 
N. A. Act in this important matter. 
Since then he has intimated that he 
does not mean to obey it this session. 
He is free to change his mind, and _ so 
put himself right. Persistent disobed- 
lence of plain Law is not to be fairly 
expected of a Prime Minister so honor- 
able, respectable, and respected. Mr. 
Borden’s incessant labors, his much 
travelling last year, his pre-occupation 
with his Navy scheme pelt with his con- 
nected design to ascertain clearly whe- 
ther “Imperial Federation” be feasible 
in his time—these items may account 


for and somewhat excuse his seeming 
obliviousness to the gravity of his in- 
fringement of the B. N. A. Act. Our 
Royal and most admirable constitution- 
al, unmeddlesome, wise, tactful Gover- 
nor-General has not been burdened and 
distracted by immense and confusing 
labors. His mind is clear from party 
passions. He cannot but be aware that 
ruin of Constitutions and Institutions; 
prevalence of public disorders; usurpa- 
tion by Dictators, Oligarchies, Aristo- 
cracies, Mobs, Autocrats, have common- 
ly begun, not in Mexico and the Latin 
American countries only, but in EKurope 
ancient and modern, with arbitrary 
breaches of Law analagous to that of 
Mr. Borden. This Dominion, like Great 
Britain, exists under what a great au- 
thority defines as “parliamentary gov- 
ernment with an hereditary regulative 
agency”—the Monach—whose Deputy 
is here the Governor-General. If King 
George V. perceived his London Cab- 
inet to be clearly ignoring Law, surely 
his duty would be to exercise his regula- 
tive agency by requiring his Premier to 
conform to Law or resign. It seems 
most unfair of Mr. Borden to put H. 
R. H. in the dilemma of having to share 
responsibility for a plain breach of the 
B. N. A. Act, or else dismiss his Pre- 
mier. It must be presumed that our 
Governor-General will not flinch from 
the right constitutional course, in case 
his patient waiting for the Premier to 
comply with Law be interpreted by that 
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ventleman as warranting or approving 
indecent continuance of its violation. 

If such flagrant breach of the Consti- 
tution were not itself of immense im- 
ortance this would accrue to that 
aoe 4 by consideration of the restive- 
ness of the West, and of how that rest- 
iveness cannot but be fevered by plain, 
illegal, special injustice to that region. 
Its heterogeneous population consists 
largely of immigrants less patient than 


born-Canadians and. other’ Britons. 
Their ~ of exasperation is full al- 
ready. In recent debate at Ottawa 


Western representatives have testified 
that their constituents cannot sell their 
grain profitably for lack of that free ad- 
mission to the U. S. market which 
they hopefully craved in 1911. It was 
related that an hegira of proved-up 
settlers to the Republic is imminent; 
that farms are generally heavily mort- 
gaged; that agricultural-implement 
dealers cannot collect one-tenth of their 
dues; that a proper bank-restriction of 
credits has almost wholly shattered the 
long boom in town lots and farm lands. 
Some of us have long familiarly known 
the West. We remember how great 
and dangerous political troubles sprang 
formerly from Hard Times on_ the 
prairies. We remember that every it- 
em of grievance originating at Ottawa 
was then urged as reason for disturb- 
ance and secession. We who continue 
to read the Western press see now pre- 
cisely the former alarming symptoms. 
They should deeply concern Ontario, 
because Ontario’s prosperity depends 
largely on tranquillity of the huge Wes- 
tern market for Ontario manufactures 
and other products, and on such West- 
ern immigration as has been invariably 
checked when Western turbulence oc- 
curred. 
by illegai refusal of a long overdue Re- 
distribution is surely a wanton wicked- 
ness likely to engage the whole Domin- 
ion in gravest risks. 

Let our readers in Ontario calmly 
consider whether the West, while denied 
Redistribution, is treated in a way that 
Ontarioans could, were the wrong 
theirs, calmly endure. Alberta, having 
now 7 representatives, is entitled to 12 
by the census of June, 1911. If Ontar- 
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io, having now 86, were illegally depriv- 
ed in like ratio, this Province would be 
short her just representation by 36 
members. Saskatchewan, having now 
10 M. P.’s at Ottawa, lacks 6 of her 
right. Ontario, similarly deprived, 
would lack 32. The Provinces west of 
Ontario, having now 35 federal repre- 
sentatives, are entitled to 57, almost 63 
per cent. more. If Ontario and the 
Provinces to her eastward, now collec- 
tively having 186 M. P.’s, were similar- 
ly shorn, their representation would be 
117 short of the due—their M. P.’s 
would number but 69 at Ottawa. This 
would be more intolerable to the East 
if the West were at the same time illeg- 
ally over-represented, as the East now 1s 
by 9 M. P.’s, or a little more than one- 
twentieth of the legal quota. In illegal- 
ly refusing Redistribution the Premier 
entrenches a House in which the East 
has one M. P. for each 29,340 inhabi- 
tants, and the West one for each 49,- 
739. Fair play is here a missing Jew- 
ry > 

el. To allege that Ontarioans wish to 
aEn.. their illegal advantage would 
be to credit them with the political ar- 
rogance of Mr. Birdofreedom Sawin’s, 
“We air bigger and tharfore our rights 
air bigger’n their’n.” If wise Queen 
Victoria’s wise son put up much longer 
with that sort of thing in his Ministry 
the heges may well wonder. 

Some Muinisterialists say,—‘O, but 
the West could not get its due represen- 
tation by a Redistribution Act. The B. 
N. A. Act does not require a general 
election to follow Redistribution closely. 
This House of Commons may Sali 
hold on till 1916.” True. But the leg- 
al may not be always the moral or prac- 
tical or constitutional. John S. Ewart, 
kK. C., in “Kingdom Paper No. 11,” 
quotes Anson’s “Law and Custom of the 

onstitution”, — “When any large 
change is made in electoral conditions, 
as in 1832, in 1867-8, and in 1885, it is 
‘sip 0 that those new conditions should 

e put to the test, and the newly en- 
franchised enjoy their rights at the ear- 
liest opportunity.” Upon which Mr. 
Ewart comments,—‘‘The change effect- 
ed by the increased population in the 
West, while not comparable, in one re- 
spect, to the changes worked by the 
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statutes referred to by Mr. Anson, is, 
in another, more important; for while 
those statutes added many thousands 
to the polling list, they did not material- 
ly affect the proportionate voting of the 
various parts of the United Kingdom. 
The greater significance of our case is 
that it is precisely the proportions (be- 
tween East and West) that are affected.” 
The reasons why the Premier should 
hasten to Redistribution are two,—(1) 
the Law requires it; (2) the West can- 
not get its due representation without 
Redistribution. A general election, if 
soon forced, as it may be, on the basis 
of the census of 1901, would neéessarily 
be followed by Redistribution according 
to the census of 1911, and then, immed- 
iately, by another general election, no 
matter which party were “in.” To avoid 
thus cursing the country by two elec- 
tions, with a period of something like 
business anarchy between them, would 
surely be the moral duty of the Pre- 
mier, even if immediate Redistribution 
were not his plain legal duty. It does 
not appear conceivable that Mr. Borden, 
so honorable and so respected by all 
Canada, so fair as he has shown him- 
self this session on points of order in 
debate, could be capable of so mean a 
design as to withold Redistribution for 
the very reason that the West cannot 
get due representation without it, and 
because, if he were beaten at an early 
forced election, he might soon have an- 
other chance! Would he illegally with- 
old Redistribution by way of entrench- 
ing himself in office through Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier’s reluctance to put the pub- 
lic to the trouble of two elections? 
Would not such reliance on an adver- 
sary be too shabby? I have such respect 
for the Premier as to believe that he 
will put himself right soon. It cannot 
be for that gallant gentleman to imi- 
tate the dead-beat tenant who won’t pay 
overdues because he feels that a merci- 
ful owner probably won’t distress the 
whole street by forcing Mr. D. B. and 
his children out into the open! 


If the Law did not require immediate 
Redistribution surely the “Naval Aid 
Bill” would, in order that this may be 
submitted as solely as possible for ap- 
proval or rejection by the electorate. If 
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ent writer still inclines to believe it, 
why risk it at a forced election in which 
it could not be everywhere the main ob- 
ject of discussion—why? Because at 
such early forced election, one brought 
on by Opposition tenacity, the main dis- 
cussion in the West would probably 
turn on the impropriety and illegality 
of the Ministry’s refusal to redistribute 
representation. This would infallibly 
be regarded by the West as requiring 
rebuke. Quebec, being ostensibly unaf- 
fected by Redistribution, since her re- 
presentation stands constant at 65, 
would be, as in last election, free to 
whack the Borden Navy harder than 
her majority whacked the Borden pro- 
posals of 1911. British Columbia is 
certainly very susceptible to attraction 
by Sir Wilfrid’s proposal to build and 
maintain a fleet unit on that Coast. No- 
va Scotia, and the other eastern Mari- 
time provinces, together with their for- 
midable iron and steel and coal produc- 
ers, are equally susceptible to his scheme 
for spending many millions to construct 
and maintain a similar Unit there. Ev- 
erywhere those very numerous timid 
electors who dislike “militarism,” who 
regard both navy plans as obnoxious, 
who shun declaring their “anti” senti- 
ments for fear of being reproached or 
would be enabled to proclaim them- 
selves overflowing with horror at Mr. 
Borden’s illegal arbitrary refusal of Re- 
distribution. Hence his Navy Aid Bill 
might be heavily defeated by “side 
winds.” Did he lay it aside, hasten to 
Redistribution, thus put himself right, 
and himself then promptly call an elec- 
tion on his oa project, it might be 
approved on its merits, particularly if 
he disclosed details of his plan for build- 
ing cruisers, ete., in Canada. His 
scheme, once so approved, would be safe 
from reversal, as it could not possib- 
ly be made by forcing it through 
an unrepresentative House, with a 
general election sure to come next 
year. There could be no need for 
any such forcing had the Ministry 
accepted the various Opposition tenders 
for conference mo to harmonize 
the Laurier and the Borden Navy pro- 
jects, which could well be fitted togeth- 
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er. The Premier’s three battleships, 
and Sir Wilfrids two coast-and-com- 
merce-defence Units could be all alike 
forwarded under the Laurier Navy Act. 
As for the alleged profound difference 
of the two schemes in point of “Imper- 
ialism,” “Centralization,” ‘“Decentraliz- 
ation,” “Autonomy,” “Tribute,” and 
all the rest of that contrary hullabaloo, 
let him that difference excite who can 
perceive immensity between Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee! Mr. Borden pro- 
poses that Canadian warships shall be 
continually at the disposal and under 
the command of the Scudins Govern- 
ment. Sir Wilfrid virtually proposes 
that they shall be under Ottawa when 
they are in Canadian waters, and under 
London whenever they sail the deep, or 
visit a foreign port, war or no- war. 
This reminds me of a footman’s grand- 
iose profession that he is his own mas- 
ter when the Master isn’t ordering him. 
Lord Roseberry, as quoted by Mr. Bor- 
den, declared that the Dominions ad- 
here to “a fool’s bargain” while they 
remain Kable to be dragged into the 
United Kingdom’s wars. The Premier 
and Sir Wilfrid alike declare that Can- 
adians will remain ready to lavish their 
“last man and last drop of blood” in U. 
K. wars, which is oratorical bosh. 


Mr. John Ewart, K. C., and many 
other native Canadians, including the 
present writer, wish to see this country 
freed from liability to be “dragged” into 
any war, which wish is entirely consist- 
ent with desire to see Canada speedily 
provided with defensive armaments pro- 
portionate to her existing liability to 
he “dragged” into war, or her possible 
inclination to engage in war, eilentad 
ly. It is not because the Premier pro- 
poses to build three battleships in Eng- 
land for Great Britain’s defence, but be- 
cause reinforcement of that defence im- 
plies speedy lessening of Canada’s lia- 
bility to be invaded, that the pres- 
ent writer has incurred reproach from 
some Liberals by contending that the 
Premier’s scheme is, so far as exposed, 
not bad but good. M. Borden indicated, 
in his introductory speech, that the Ad- 
miralty will detach squadrons capable 
of defending both Canadian coasts, and 
vill maintain them with bases in Brit- 
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ish Columbia and Nova Scotia, when 
or soon after Canada shall have placed 
in England an order for Mr. Borden’s 
three dreadnoughts. Those squadrons 
would , of course, be supplied with the 
torpedo and floating-mines apparatus 
by which the channels of approach to 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, St. Law- 
rence, and British Columbia coast cities, 
coal mines, settlements, etce., could be 
promptly closed, did any enemy of 
Great Britain threaten them. As a mil- 
itary scheme this has the immense mer- 
it of supplying a sufficient defence for 
Canada far more speedily than such de- 
fence can be obtained by Sir Wilfrid’s 
proposal that we go undefended until 
Canada can build and outfit floating 
armaments. The debate at Ottawa has 
revealed, with some other valuable in- 
formation, that the Admiralty main- 
tains constantly, in good order though 
out of commission, a great many strong 
ships entirely capable of Canada’s de- 
fence. Did the Premier reveal an ar- 
rangement that a sufficient number of 
these ships should be immediately sta- 
tioned for Canada’s defence, then his 
nroject would seem suitable and suffic- 
ient to the needs of the hour. With our 
coasts so insured Mr. Borden could, if 
backed by Parliament, hasten to con- 
struction of those cruisers, etc., which 
he designs to build in Canada. Upon 
their completion Canadian crews and 
officers, trained in the meantime, could 
be put in charge, whereupon the King’s 
Old Country squadrons could be reliev- 
ed from Canadian defence. This mili- 
tary plan would involve no infringe- 
ment of Canada’s real independence. It 
would consist perfectly with our exist- 
ing political relation to Great Britain, 
which the Opposition incessantly de- 
clare they wish to preserve intact, which 
Ministerialists allege they wish to con- 


serve pending that “Imperial Federa- 


tion” for which they long, and which 
appears to some of us impracticable and 
undesirable. A Voluntary Union of 
British self-governing countries exists 
now. It has become firmer with every 
increase of independence in the Domin- 
ions. The clear inference is that com- 
plete independence under the common 
Crown would imply a Voluntary Union 
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quite unbreakable, the most perfect 
kind, such as exists between loving in- 
oo brethren of any sound fam- 
ily. 

Oppositionists have been coming an- 
grily at the present writer, because of 
these ‘‘MacLean’s” articles, with accusa- 
tions that he affects to believe an emer- 
gency existent, one that may produce 
invasion of Canada, now almost abso- 
lutely defenceless alongshore. His reply 
is that he believes an emergency per- 
fectly evident, and believes that far 
more emphatically than the Premier 
appears to, since he does not hasten to 
direct defence for Nova Scotia and brit- 
ish Columbia. All signs in Kurope con- 
join to indicate the early outbreak of 
war, the most tremendous ever waged, 
primarily between the Germanic and 
Sclavonic peoples, secondarily involving 
France, ltaly, and Great Britain. This 
situation comes of the downfall of Tur- 
key in Europe before a most valorous 
union of Sclavonic and Greek races. 
The Balkan Confederation may not im- 
mediately insist on possession of Con- 
stantinople, but that its leaders do not 
aim at gaining that immemorially most 
important strategic place, is perfectly 
incredible. Closing of the present war 
will but give them rest to prepare for 
the inevitable struggle for Colemaniier 
ople. Russia is at the back of the Bal- 
kanians. Germans cannot, or believe 
they cannot, afford to permit such an 
extension of Sclavonic powers as these 
plainly design. France is in close al- 
liance with Russia and Great Britain, 
whos3 possessions in the Mediterranean 
and whose route to India would be dan- 
gerously flanked did Constantinople 
and the wea of Marmora fall into virtual 
control of Sclavonic statesmen bent on 
acquiring naval strength. Germany’s 
great fleet for North Sea service was 
planned and built while the Turks were 
supposed capable of holding what they 
had in Europe. Probably _ Berlin’s 
strategic purpose in establishing that 
fleet was to keep England under a sense 
that it would be hazardous or impos- 
sible to send a great fleet by agreement 
with the Porte such as put England in 
Egypt, to occupy either Constantinople 
or strong masking places in the Medi- 
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terranean or Sea of Marmora. Berlin 
sought for years to establish firm friend- 
ship with the Porte; the Turks were 
armed with German weapons and train- 
ed on the German systems by German 
instructors; the great Emperor William 
was as if continually telling the Sultan 
“Codlin is your friend, not Short.” His 
whole game seemingly was to establish 
German influence in Constantinople, 
and gradually get such a hold there as 
kngland began with in KEgypt—a game 
pertectly consistent with expectation 
that ‘lurkey would long gradually de- 
cay, Meantime serving Germany’s de- 
sign. Now the Balkanians have proved 
that Berlin bet on the wrong horse. Ger- 
many, feeling newly insecure against 
the Sclavonic countries, hastens to en- 
ormous increase of her land forces, call- 
ing on her wealthy classes to prepare 
kindly for enormous taxation. because 
this implies or synchronizes with a “‘let 
up” of increase to her Navy, and some 
seeming rapprochement with England, 
Liberals at Ottawa contend that Great 
britain’s and therefore Canada’s emer- 
gency, bas vanished! It has but shifted 
somewhat. The danger, which essential- 
ly resides in the apparent imminence of 
immense Kuropean war, has lately and 
plainly increased. New European com- 
binations appear probable, with sever- 
ance of existing ententes or alliances. 
Diplomatic confusion prevails. There is 
no telling where ambitious Japan may 
turn up. All these huge, vague dangers 
may pass slowly away, but they are now 
present. Hence it surely is stark mad- 
ness for Canada’s Government to delay 
provision of sufficient defeace for Can- 
adian coasts against raiders from any 
quarter. 

Necessary ships and outfits can be 
speedily obtained from Kngland’s sound 
reserves of uncommissioned cruisers, 
etc. Men are said to be lacking. That 
is only because pay ample to entice men, 
including many of the trained and dis- 
charged, is not offered. By tendering 
wages appropriate to the service and to 
the risk of life, Canada can swiftly ob- 
tain good crews and officers for all ves- 
sels and plant necessary to her coast de- 
fence—this without trenching at all on 
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the human supplies attractable by such 
pay as the Admiralty offers. 

f all this be correct, what a spec- 
tacle for Gods and Men do our Ottawa 
politicians afford! Asleep to imminent 
danger, risking their country, talking 
in their sleep about the dream that our 
political independence may or may not 
be impaired more by one dilatory 
scheme than by another! Do our Jin- 
goes never reflect that the electors, in be- 
wildered disgust at incessant blither 
about “The Empire,” may rally over- 
whelmingly to some statesman who 
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shall find sense and pluck to invite 
them to get out of it and all the perils 
pertaining? Do our half-hearted “Au- 
tonomists’ never reflect that the elec- 
tors may, as Mr. Bourassa says, prefer 
real Jingoes to imitation ones? ‘To me 
it seems that Canadians in general say 
mentally to the Parties: ‘““A plague on 
both your houses.” Give us defence 
cuukly for Canada as she is. We and 
our posterity may be trusted to follow 
our Fathers in taking care that the es- 
sentials of Independence shall here be 
preserved and enhanced.” 


A MEMORY 


A boyish face I met to-day, 
Seemed strangely to remind me 
Of school-days—over long ago— 
And the Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


For, through the strain and stress of 
years, 
Still links of mem’ry bind me 
To school-friends scattered far and wide 
And the Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


In class and fun, with other girls 
And boyish friends, you’d find me; 
But one had won the favored place—— 
"Twas the Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


And, when I failed to answer right, 
His whisper would remind me: 


He did my sums; he wrote me notes— 
The Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


A friendship innocent, unspoiled, 
And yet—and yet! I mind me, 

A hand found mine beneath the desk— 
"T'was the Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


And, strolling home one summer eve, 
When stars beamed on us kindly, 

I found my Boy had grown a Man, 
My Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


Brown eyes met blue; with trembling 
voice, 
He said he would not bind me, 
But work for me and wait for me— 
Brave Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


And many a lad I’ve met since then, 
But never could I find me, | 

A knight like my young Galahad, 
Like the Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


The snowflake drifts against the pane, 
Its chilling breath reminds me 

The snow rests on his quiet bed— 
My Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


—Freda Ernst. 
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The Career of “Ralph Connor” 


‘‘In a recent issue passing reference was made in a book review of 
‘*Corporal Cameron’’ to the career of the author ‘‘Ralph Connor.’’ The review 
of the book, however,, was in no wise a sketch of the writer. The career of 
Rev. Dr. Charles W. Gordon bristles with so many points of interest that we 
have thought it well to present a more extended character sketch in this 
number. It is written by an intimate friend of Dr. Gordon and contains considerable 
new matter which will be read with satisfaction by his Canadian admirers. 


By Harris L. Adams 


A COMPETENT critic, when discuss- 
ing the writings of Ralph Connor, 
stated that he had been quite misguided 
as to the game of poker, and that his 
description of its mysteries indicated 
that he had not been to the manner 
born, and had not succeeded in getting 
in touch with expert players. The critic, 
however, added that when our author 
came to describe a fight he could write 
both forcibly and accurately — none 
better. The advocates of heredity 
would account for this by the traditions 
of his ancestors, indicated by the pos- 
session of his family of the famous Gor- 
don bagpipes, presented to one of his 
forebears for deeds of prowess on the 
field of war. 

Ralph Connor, the nom de plume of 
Rev. Charles W. Gordon, D.D., of Win- 
nipeg, is a Presbyterian minister as his 
father and grandfather were before 
him, but in his veins runs the blood 
of a long line of fighting ancestors. A 
very distant relative of the family was 
the illustrious General Gordon, popular- 
ly known as Chinese Gordon. 

The author was born at Indian Lands 
in the County of Glengarry, which he 
has made famous by two of his books, 
“The Man from Glengarry” and ‘“Glen- 
garry School Days.” When he was a 
lad the family moved to Harrington, in 
the County of Oxford, which contains 
the famous township of Zorra. The 
name, however, is of Spanish origin, 


not Gaelic, as is often supposed. It was 
presumably one of his father’s congre- 
gation who, when the Fenian Invasion 
from the United States was threatened, 
made the remark: “They may capture 
Toronto, but they’ll no tak Zorra. ” 
After studying at the St. Mary’s Col- 
legiate Institute and teaching himself 
for a short time, Gordon came to the 
University of Toronto. Among his col- 
lege experiences, probably the one to 
which Ralph Connor owes most, was 
the fine classical scholarship of Princi- 
pal Maurice Hutton from whom he ac- 
quired his literary tastes and his philos- 
ophical outlook on life and its prob- 
lems. No one could come in contact as 
young Gordon did, with George Paxton 
Young, who has been described as the 
Prince of Teachers, without deriving 
great ana lasting benefit from his whole- 
some idealism. To Sir Daniel Wilson 
may be ascribed his keen historical 
sense. Though Gordon never was a 
mathematician yet to the teaching of 
such master minds as Professor Loudon, 
afterward President of the University, 
and Professor Baker, now Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, is largely due the habit 
of clear thinking and close reasoning, 
which has made him a leader in Church 
and State. At the University Charlie, 
as he was then called, took a leading 
share in the various College activities, 
such, for instance, as the Glee Club and 
Football, and played a distinguished 
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part in the successful presentation of 
Antigone. 

The constant companion of his stud- 
ent days was his brother, Dr. Gilbert 
Gordon, a very distinguished physician, 
and one of the Professors of Trinity 
University and afterwards of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The wong and la- 
mented death of his brother Gilbert il- 
lustrates the old saying, that the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. In the Gordon family circle, 
there was many an anxiety over the 
delicate health of Charlie, whereas Gil- 
bert was the very type of stalwart ro- 
bustness. Gilbert, the strong one, died 
in the very prime of life, just as his am- 
bitions were coming into his grasp, a 
victim of over-zealous devotion to pro- 
fessional duty and overwork. 

Charlie, the delicate one, now in ad- 
dition to his literary work, undertakes 
the arduous duties of an important met- 
ropolitan pastorate, takes charge of the 
work of several large committees of the 
church, and performs, in a strenuous 
Western fashion, his duties as a citizen. 
In addition he finds time and energy 
to supervise (as he does very shrewdly ) 
the investment of the immense profits 
resulting from the sale of his books; and 
it is alleged, to act as Critic-in-Chief of 
the Roblin Government and of the 
methods of Hon. Robert Rogers. 

After graduation Dr. Gordon studied 
at Knox College, then presided over by 
Principal Caven, and subsequently at 
Edinburgh. Space will not permit any 
detailed account of his tour of Europe, 
and of his visits to every part of Scot- 
land. How accurately he observed, and 
how vivid his impressions were, his 
readers well know. 

_ All these formed part in his equip- 

ment for his life’s work, but more than 
to any of these, or to all combined, the 
author owes his literary greatness to the 
refining influence of a cultured home. 
His father was a Highland Gentleman, 
that is not merely a gentleman in the 
outward manner, but a gentleman by 
tradition, breeding and instinct. Ralph 
Connor has left a noble monument of 
his mother in the Man from Glengarry, 
and therefore one need not attempt a 
description of her indescribable beauty 
of character. 
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“Ha he 
With such ES ihother. Faith in woman- 
kind, : 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all 
things high 


Comes easy to him.” 
Next in importance to the part of his 
mother in the moulding of his charac- 
ter was that of an only sister of cultivat- 
ed tastes and singular charm. Dr. Gor- 
don was devoted to his _ sister, 
who accompanied him during his 
first visit to Edinburgh. The two 


often enjoyed together the preci- 
ous treasures of English literature, 
especially their Browning, Tenny- 


son and Stevenson, and frequently had 
many a keen well matched debate on 
literary themes. Truly her sweet influ- 
ence often swayed him to her orbit and 
certainly affected his life and thought. 

The untimely death of his lovely sis- 
ter, Greta, in 1894, during his second 
visit to Scotland, was a severe blow to 
Ralph Connor, so keenly felt that the 
sense of loss and of the awful tragedy of 
life, gave a sad tinge to some of his writ- 
ings. 

Such then was the preparation of the 
man for his life work — a home of 
unique ‘culture and exceptional refine- 
ment, where plain living and high 
thinking was the rule—excellent educa- 
tional advantages, the St. Mary’s Col- 
legiate Institute in the famous days of 
William Tytler and his successors, the 
University of Toronto in the glorious 
days of McCaul and Maurice Hutton, 
Sir Daniel Wilson, Paxton Young, Lou- 
don and Baker; Knox College under 
the wise Dr. Caven; Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and the Continental tour; then 
the contact with the mountains and the 
men of the West and with Dr. Robert- 
son, the Missionary Statesman whose 
Biography is one of his best books, fol- 
lowed by a second visit to Scotland dur- 
ing which Ralph Connor discussed the 
problems of the Canadian West with the 
most sagacious statesmen, the ripest 
scholars and the most successful busi- 
ness men of Scotland. 

Shortly after Gordon returned from 
Scotland he accepted the call of St. 
Stephens Church, Winnipeg, and threw 
himself with -_ energy and vigor in- 
to his pastoral work. This church, 
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which is situated on Portage Avenue, A few years after going to Winnipeg 
Winnipeg, has become one of the most he married the only daughter of the late 
influential in Western Canada. It is Rev. J. M. King, lcmarte Principal of 
characteristic of the man, that he ex- Manitoba College, who before going to 





REV. CHARLES W. GORDON (RALPH CONNOR). 


pects the congregation to pay his salary Winnipeg was for many years the hon- 
is. wd in a business way, but it 1s ored minister of St. James Square 
well-known that he hands it all back Church, Toronto, to whose services his 
with large additions, to be devoted to erudite scholarship attracted many of 
the work of the church. the more thoughtful of the University 
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students, including Gordon himself. 
Idis love of nature is intense and be- 
ing an accomplished canoeist, he has 
seen many of the beautiful rivers and 
lakes of Canada, which are quite un- 
known to the ordinary tourist. “Beyond 
the Marshes” describes a thrilling per- 


sonal experience of his own in Lake- 
are. 
His keen interest in athletics, kept up 


since his college days, helps to make Dr. 
Gordon a great favorite, especially 
among the young people of Winnipeg 
and the West. 


Not only does he discharge the work 

connected with his own congregation, 
faithfully and efficiently, but he also 
takes an increasingly important and 
rominent part in the work of the Pres- 
yyterian Church in Canada. He is Con- 
venor of several important committees ; 
and on questions of church policy and 
statesmanship no voice is more prevail- 
ing than that of Dr. Gordon of Winni- 
peg. 

When, for instance, difficulties arose 
in regard to the Chair of Colonial His- 
tory at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
endowed by the generosity of one of her 
most distinguished graduates, Dr. James 
Douglas, Dr. Gordon was Chairman of 
the Committee appointed to find a sol- 
ution, and the matter has been settled 
along the lines recommended by him. 
The chair is now ably filled by Professor 
W. L. Grant, who left a more lucrative 
position at Oxford to carry on the great 
work to which his eminent father, Prin- 
cipal Grant, had devoted his life. 

Notwithstanding the heavy demands 
of his pastoral, ecclesiastical, and liter- 
ary work, Dr. Gordon keeps thoroughly 
posted on all the great public questions 
of the time. He has made a special 
study of the relations of capital and 
fabor. When appointed Chairman of 
the Board of Conciliation under the 
Lemieux Act, to deal with the bitter 
strike in Winnipeg of the Street Rail- 
way employees, be succeeded in bring- 
ing the warring parties together, and in 
effecting a settlement along the lines 
which he himself worked out. 

Many of the leading thinkers of 
Great Britain, who in increasing num- 
bers now visit Canada, make a point of 
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discussing Imperial problems and Can- 
adian conditions with Dr. Gordon and 
find that few others have so accurate a 
knowledge of Canada and its needs, or 
have thought more profoundly on the 
problems with which Canada is face to 
face and must solve. 

His Alma Mater, Knox College, recog- 
nized his work by conferring on him 
the Doctor’s Degree and he was similar- 
ly honored by Queen’s University. 
Some years ago Dr. Gordon was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Can- 
ada. 


It is a curious reflection upon the 
supposed shrewdness of our cousins to 
the South, that Ralph Connor’s first 
book, which was highly valued in Eng- 
land, was rejected by the United States 
Publishers, though when his fame be- 
came established the sales of pirated 
editions mounted up to the millions, 
and publishers eagerly competed for the 
privilege of printing his next book, 
‘Sky Pilot,” in the following year of 
1899. Only two years elapsed before 
the publication of his next book, “The 
Man from Glengarry,” which was fol- 
lowed the next year by “Glengarry 
School Days.” Two vears later (1904) 
appeared ‘The Prospector,” to be fol- 
lowed in 1906 by “The Doctor’; in 
1908 by his Biography of Dr. James 
Robertson and a booklet “The Angel 
and the Star.” Four years ago appeared 
“The Foreigner” and in 1912 “Corpor- 
al Cameron,” which contains an ade- 
quate tribute to the patriotic work of 
that splendid body of The North-West 
Mounted Police, and was discussed in a 
recent issue of MacLean’s as the best 
seller of the month. 


Space will not permit a detailed ana- 
lysis of his literary work or an estimate 
of its value. A close study, however, 
of his productions to date forces the con- 
clusions upon one, that in Ralph Con- 
nor we have the promise and potency of 
a great literary work, which will truly 
and nobly interpret the voice. of the 
Canadian West, a work which will finely 
combine the force and robust vigor of 
“The Man from Glengarry,” with the 
exquisite polish of “The Sky Pilot” and 
“Black Rock,” and do for this present 
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gag what was so splendidly done 
or the last, by Charles Mair. 

The task is a worthy one, for the time 
is at hand when the voice of the West 
will be the voice of Canada and when 
the voice of Canada will dominate that 
Great Empire of which we may now, 
more truly than even in the mighty 
days of Cromwell, say with Milton in 
his ‘‘Areopagitica” : 

“For as in the body, when the blood 
is fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous, 
not only to vital, but to rational facul- 
ties, and those in the acutest, and the 
perfect operations of wit and subtlety, 
it argues in what good plight and con- 
stitution the body is, as that it has, not 
only wherewith to cuard well its own 
freedom and safety, but to spare, and 
to bestow upon the sublimest points of 
controversie, and new invention, it be- 
tok’n us not degenerated, nor dropping 
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to a fatal decay, but casting off the old 
and wrincl’d skin of corruption to out- 
live these pangs and wax young again, 
entering the glorious ways of Truth and 
prosperous virtue, destin’d to become 
great and honorable in these latter ages. 
Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks. Methinks I see her 
as an Eagle muing her mighty mouth, 
and kindling her undazzl’d eyes at the 
full midday beam; purging and un- 
scaling her long abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance, 
while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about, amaz’d at 
what she means, and in their envious 
gabble would prognosticat a year of 
sects and schisms.” 
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DISILLUSIONMENT 


It has gone! 


Out of thine eyes that swerveless look. 
That gave thy self, in love, to me, 
—Gave until all my spirit shook 

At its poor insufficienc j— 

Awed—as some little novice pale, 
Breathing to Christ her child-white vows 


By a new altar’s rail. 


It has gone. 


And having gone, I know—dear God— 
We meet 
And smile with rigid lips, or nod. 
The wound has dried, but incomplete, 
Stealthily changed is life. 
With eyes awe-starved, I crouch beside 


It cannot come again. 


My broken altar-stone. 


Alone ; 


Mary ‘Linda Bradley. 








In Safe Hands 


There are a number of pivotal points in this story around which the action 
turns. The general conception, construction and elaboration are excellent, as 
well befits the work of a leading writer. No small interest is lent to the 
narrative by the illustrations, also the work of a leading artist. 


By Owen Oliver 


There was nothing lacking in Ralph 
Trevor’s manner to his sister when 
met her at Woodbury Station. Her 
manner lacked cordiality. She did not 
speak to him until they had walked 
through the High Street and come to 
a little country lane. 

“How is he?” she asked then. 

“Going on all right,” Trevor said. 

“What is the injury?” 

“Broken arm—concussion of brain.” 

“Tow did it happen?” 

“Steering-gear went wrong. Car ran 
into a brick wall. Lane hit the wall. I 
pitched over it into a heap of mud, and 
came out safe, but dirty.’ 

“That’s how you generally come out 
of things,” Mrs. Hunt observed. 

He laughed and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“You'd better oil your tongue before 
you talk to Lane. You aren’t married 
to him yet, you know!” 

“T presume your telegram means that 
he intends to ask me?” 

Trevor twirled his long mustache, 
and watched his sister out of the corner 
of his eyes. 

“He thinks that he has asked you al- 
ready,” he said. 

Mrs. Hunt stopped walking. 

“What do you mean?” 

“He has lost all memory of the last 
three weeks. The doctor says they of- 
ten do in these cases. They don't re- 
cover it, as a rule.” 

“What do you mean?” his sister ask- 
ed again. 

Her voice was as quiet as before, but 
her big black eyes had quickened. 

“T have supplied him with a mem- 
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ory.” Mrs. Hunt breathed audibly, and 
her color heightened; but she did not 
speak. “it includes an engagement to 
a charming lady. It was made two days 
before he went for a motor ride — with 
his future brother-in-law.” 

“You think [’ll be a party to that?” 
she cried fiercely. 

“Yes,” said Trevor, quite calmly. “I 
think so.” 

“What a scoundrel you are 

“Generally, yes,” he agreed. ‘“Spec- 
ially, no. I feel that I am benefiting 
everybody concerned in this particular 
transaction.” 

“This particular transaction will nev- 
er take place,” she asserted. “I am go- 
ing back to the station.” 

“‘There’s no train for an hour and a 
half,” he remarked suavely; “and I 
should follow you and make my narra- 
tion on the platform. You may just as 
well listen to me here. Allow me to of- 
fer you a seat.” 

_ He waved to a tree-trunk by the road- 
side. She sat down; and he leaned 
against a tree, smoking a cigarette. 

“There are three people to benefit,” 
he stated. ‘Lady first. You’ve been 
setting vour cap at Lane ever since you 
left off widow's weeds; so I presume 
you wish to marry him.” 

“T must marry someone. I can’t 
starve!” 

“There were candidates more eager to 
supply your daily bread. You appeared 
to prefer him.” 

“We will say that the benefit to me is 
obvious. How about him?” 

“How modest we are! I should have 
thought that his gain was still more 
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“Unless he gets three thousand pounds within a fortnight he goes to —— perdition.” 


self-evident. You are no doubt aware 
that you are a particularly good-looking 
young woman.” 

“Not so young.” 

“Twenty-eight last month; and you 
don’t look it. Looks apart, he’d find 
you a very decent partner. I am con- 
vinced, after a long experience, that you 
are a much nicer person than most peo- 
ple believe.” 


“After an experience of the same 


length,” said Mrs. Hunt, “I take the op- 


posite view of you.” 

“Exactly,” he agreed, waving the cig- 
arette. “We come to the wicked broth- 
er. He is areal bad lot. Unless he gets 
three thousand pounds within a fort- 
night, he goes to — perdition !” 

‘Prison !”” Mrs. Hunt almost hissed. 

“Perdition is a much nicer word; but 


we'll say prison, if you prefer. You can’t 
let me go.” 

“Tf I keep you, it will be for our 
mother’s sake, not for yours.” 

“But a little for your own, as well,” 
suggested Trevor. “Your position in so- 
ciety is none too secure as it is. With 
your brother gone to — perdition—” 

“T wouldn’t do this vile thing for my 
own sake,” she cried passionately. 

“You may choose your own reasons. 
I gather that they are sufficient.” 

She sat in silence for a time, biting 
her lips. 

“They may be sufficient,” she said at 
length, “if I find that he really wants 
to marry me; not unless. How did he 
come to send for me?” 

“T took him to the inn after the ac- 
cident, and got a doctor and a nurse. He 
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was unconscious for hours. When he 
came round his memory had stopped 
at three weeks ago; Saturday afternoon, 
four forty-five. He had just met you in 
the park. You wore a black-and-white 
hat. Love notes these little details. You 
shook hands; and there his memory 
halts, till he finds himself in bed in the 
inn. Itverything between has gone.” 

“It may come back.” 

“The doctor thinks not. Anyhow, he 
will only know what comes back, and 
not what doesn’t. He can’t possibiy be 
sure that there aren’t other things which 
he doesn’t recall; tender love-passages, 
for example.” 

“You beast!” 

“You—beauty! Shall I go on?” 

‘You may as well, since you’ve gone 
so far.” 

“T relieved the nurse for an hour, and 
improved my shining hour by asking if 
I x a send for you. You’d be crying 
your eyes out, I told him. He stared at 
me, and fairly gasped. ‘You mean—?’ 
he said. ‘Is that one of the things I 
don’t remember?’ I pretended—” 

“Stop!” Mrs. Hunt seized her broth- 
er’s arm fiercely. “Do you mean that 
he was distressed at the idea?” 

“Not a bit,” said Trevor coolly. “He 
was distressed at forgetting the engage- 
ment, that’s all. He seemed rather — 
well, rather pleasantly curious about it. 
He remembered admiring you for a 
long time, he said, and the idea of pro- 
posing to you had been in his mind. I 
gather that his sister had done her best 
to put it out. Do you know her?” 

“yes. She looks like a doll; but she 
has the brains of half a dozen people. 
She’s clever, I warn you!” 

‘“‘She’ll be clever if she stops him now. 
He quite fancies your coming and fuss- 
ing over him. Upon my word, a blush 
becomes you, Edie.” 

“Tf I were a man,” said Mrs. Hunt, 
“T think I should horsewhip you! I am 
going to do this in my own way. I shall 
tell him plainly that I know that he 
doesn’t remember—” 


“Don’t be a fool!” Trevor dropped 
his cigarette. 

“And that he must begin again — if 
he wants to — and not unless.” 

“Oh!” Trevor laughed. ‘“That’s all 
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right. He’ll like you all the better for 
your coyness, and begin again at once. 
Upon my word, Edie, I believe you've a 
fancy for the chap. Well, you'll make 
a pretty good wife. He'll have some- 
thing to thank you for.” 

“Yes,” said the woman firmly. “He 
will. If you have this three thousand 
from him,.you shall never touch anoth- 
er penny of his money through me. | 
swear it by our dead mother! Not if it 
is to save you from hanging; and I ex- 
pect it will come to that. Look at me, 
and see if I mean it.’ 

Trevor lit a fresh cigarette and smil- 
ed. 

“Already I see you the haughty wife 
of the rich squire, and myself the out- 
cast relative,” he said with mock plain- 
tiveness. “Well, you’re not a bad sort, 
Edie. I’ve never done much harm to 
you, if you remember, old girl. I won’t 
blackmail you. That’s a straight prom- 
ise.” 

“And you'll never give him any idea 
of this? But you’re not quite so bad 
as that.” 


“T really don’t know how bad I am,” 
Trevor owned candidly. “But I don’t 
think I’m bad enough to round on you, 
Edie.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder; but 
she shook it away. 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried fiercely ; 
and they walked on. 

She went straight up to the injured 
man’s room when they reached the inn. 
The nurse eyed her, and went out quick- 


ly. 

‘My word!” she told the landlady. 
“She’s a beauty! And mighty fond of 
him, if I’m a judge.” 

Mrs. Hunt sat down beside the couch. 

“Ralph has told me that you have for- 
gotten,’ she said. Her voice trembled. 
“Of course you are free.”’ 


The sick man smiled at her faintly. 
“How beautiful you are,” he said. “I 
have been thinking of you; and I don’t 
want to be free. Won't you kiss me?” 
“Not now,” she cried. “I — when 
you are well—if you want me then—” 
“But if I want you now?” he asked. 
“Now that I am ill? Your name is 
Edith, isn’t it, dear? I suppose I called 
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you that when—when we became en- 
gaged? I may, mayn’t 1?” 

‘Yes,” she said. “Yes, I— If you 
want me, I am glad; very truly glad.” 


II. 
Two days later another lady alighted 
at Woodbury Station — Lane’s sister, 


Mrs. Newcombe. Trevor met her also. 
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allusion to the “engagement,” or to Mrs. 
Hunt. When she met that lady, her 
manner was that of a very a child 
to a perfect stranger with whom it does 
not propose to make friends. 

“We shall have trouble with her,” 
Trevor predicted when she had gone up 
to the sick-room. Those soft little 
swindles are the dangerous sort. Well, I 
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She found Trevor and Mrs. Hunt alone in the inn parlor. 


She was little and very fair. She had reckon you’ve got him pretty tight 


baby-blue eyes, the most innocent child- 
ish face, and the most bewitching child- 
ish smile. Her husband habitually ad- 
dressed her as “‘you pretty little hum- 
bug,” and her brother called her “big 
sister.” When she asked questions, her 
way was delightfully artless. 

Paver did not like her artless ques- 
tions; and he liked the questions that 
she dil not ask still less. She made no 


now.” 

Mrs. Hunt walked over to the win- 
dow without answering. Her hands 
clasped and unclasped, as if she alter- 
nately grasped something and let go. 

Mrs. Newcombe fluttered to the sick 
man’s couch—she always moved like a 
butterfly flitting —- dropped on her 
knees, and gave him several butterfly 
kisses. 
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“Well, baby brother!” she said with a 
soft laugh. She always called him that, 
though she was twelve years the young- 
er. “You’ve got into a mess, as usual, 
when your big sister isn’t looking ‘after 
youl How did it happen?” 

“Trevor says that the steering-gear 
went wrong, and —” 

She put her hand over his mouth, 
and laughed again. 

“Never mind the steering-gear. How 
did you go wrong?” 

They looked at each other. 

“T suppose you mean—”’ 

She held up a warning % x 

“Don’t try deceiving me, Jack.” 

“T was engaged to be two days be- 
fore the accident,” he said, like some 
one who is sticking to a story. 

“According to Mtr, Trevor — in the 
days that you don’t remember! What a 
baby you are, Jack! Now, really?” 

“YT don’t remember,” he owned. “I 
was a little surprised, because, after our 
conversation, 1 had almost made up my 
mind to give up the fancy. I did have 
a liking for her, you know, May.” 

“No doubt they knew that!” 

He sighed. 

“T see what you mean, of course. [’ll 
be honest, and own that I didn’t quite 
believe him at first; but after she came, 
I did—I mean, I do. I’m sure she’s a 
good woman, May.” 


“You weren’t so sure a few weeks ago. 
Perhaps you remember that.” 

“Yes, t remember. She seems chang- 
ed, May. She isn’t a bit cold and re- 
served, as she was then. She’s awfully 
kind to me — you’ve no idea how kind! 
I look forward to her coming in, and — 
I’m ashamed of myself for having any 
doubts, only—” He paused. 

“Only,” said his sister, “a little of 
your memory has come back, eh, baby 
brother?” 

“Yes. How did you guess?” 

“T didnt guess; I made sure. I came 
down by an early train, got out at the 
junction, and went to see the doctor. I 
cross-examined him, like a_lawyer’s 
wife. I’d talked it over with Tom, of 
course, and he made some inquiries. He 
found out a good deal about Trevor. 
No, nothing very bad about her. She 
was a governess, and married for a 


home. Her husband was a bad lot; 
but there’s no proof that she assisted 
him in his villainies. We can trust the 
doctor. He inclines to my view of the 
case. He has a very poor opinion of 
Trevor. I have a poorer.” 

“You can’t think much less of him 
than I do. But I won’t think badly of 
Edith. whatever the doctor says.” _ 

Mrs. Newcombe shrugged herself like 
a teased child. 

‘He doesn’t say anything against her. 
She’s much too nice-looking to be ill 
thought of by a man! But I am a wo- 
man, baby brother!” 

“Do you think so badly of her, 
May?” he asked wistfully. 

Mrs. Newcombe’s face grew older, and 
she stifled a sigh. 


“T’ll be candid too, Jack. I think 
she is a bit of an adventuress — driven 
to it by necessity, and by that villian of 
a brother; but 1 don’t think she’s really 
bad. She isn’t quite our class, Jack, and 
—well, you wouldn’t let yourself fall in 
love with her if you cont help it, would 
you?” 

“T don’t know that I can.” 

“If you knew that she had entered 
into this infamous plot—it is infamous, 
Jack—you wouldn't marry her then, I 
suppose?” 

“Tt is infamous to suspect it!” 

“Ah! But you do! If I bring it home 
to her? You wouldn’t marry her?” 

“No, no! I'd shoot myself first! I 
ane you won’t, May; I like her a good 
y1t.’’ 

“Poor old baby brother!” She kissed 
him softly. “I’m sorry; but it’s best to 
know, dear. I will find out. You can 
trust me not to be unnecessarily horrid.” 

“Yes, dear. You're never that; and 
you're sensible.” 


“I’m sensible!” She nodded gravely. 
“You place yourself in my safe hands?” 

“Yes,” he agreed; “but if you can’t 
bring it home to her, I’m to have the 
benefit of the doubt and marry her. I 
want to! You’ll remember that?” 

“Yes, dear, I’ll remember that.” 

She kissed him once more, wiped her 
eyes, and flitted down-stairs. Finding 
Trevor and Mrs. Hunt alone in the inn 
a she closed the door, and took a 
chair. 
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“Now,” she said, smiling her childish 
smile, “we'll have a talk. T’ll put my 
cards on the table. I’m going to fight. 
You say that my brother is engaged to 
this lady. Prove it!” 

“Are you your brother’s keeper?” 
Trevor asked. 

“Yes!” said Mrs. Newcombe emphat- 
ically. She smiled the innocent smile 
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than they look, Mr. Trevor. But it isn’t 
you who have to settle the business. Mrs. 
Hunt, you say that you are engaged to 
my brother. I say that it is—choose 
any volite word that you like. I mean 
a le!” 

“Your suggestion is an insult!” said 
Mrs. Hunt. 

“Yes!” said Mrs. Newcombe resolute- 










“You are in safe hands—loving hands and faithful!’ 


again. “My brother is returning home 
with me this afternoon. My husband is 
coming to fetch us. He is my brother’s 
lawyer.” 

“Your brother is not an infant,” Tre- 
vor remarked. 

“Neither am I! My brother has 
placed himself in my hands.” She held 
them out daintily. ‘They are stronger 


ly. Her babyish way had gone, and she 
spoke and looked like steel. “I shall put 
the case to my brother like this: ‘If they 
are genuine, they will not ask you for 
money. Give me your word that you 
will not let them have any from you 
for six months. If you believe in them, 
you must agree to that.” What do you 
think he will answer? Do you think 
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vou will get—shall we say three thous- 
and pounds in a fortnight, Mr. Tre- 
vor?” 

Trevor paled slightly, but he did not 
flinch. 

“You are clever, Mrs. Newcombe,” he 
said steadily; “but you are not clever 
enough. You can stop the money; but 
that only hurts me. Well, I must put 
up with it. My sister has only to go up 
to your brother—she can go now, with 
you—and give him her word that he 
was engaged to her, and he will marry 
her. Now you see our cards.” 

“Yes; but you haven’t seen all mine. 
Your sister won’t go and say it. If she 
does, she can marry my brother—I ad- 
mit it. But you won’t get the three 
thousand pounds; and you'll go to pris- 
on. I know all about the affair. My 
husband has investigated it. If your sis- 
ter admits that she is not engaged to 
my brother, you’ll get the money. I'll 
see to that! Now you see all my hand.” 

There was a deadly silence. Mrs. 
Hunt broke it. 

“T will acknowledge in writing that | 
was not engaged to your brother,” she 
offered. 

Trevor started up. 

“She is doing it to keep me out of 
prison,’ he declared. “It isn’t true. She 
is in love with him-—” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hunt. 

“And engaged to him.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Hunt. “No!” 

“She only says that because she - 
Trevor began. 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Newcombe. 
“Hush!” She walked over to Mrs. 
Hunt and put her hand on her shoul- 
der. ‘There is more in this than mon- 
ey,” she said. ‘Let us put that aside. 
We are two women who love my brother 
very much in our ways. You can’t 
marry him by a trick like that; and 
now that you have done it, you can’t 
marry him at all. He would never for- 
give it; though perhaps, if he would— 
well, it wouldn’t have been a very suit- 
able marriage for him in any case. You 
know that as well as I do; and we are 
thinking of him, because we both care 
so much for him, and—it is a hard 
world to us women! You can’t marry 
him, my dear.” 
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Mrs. Hunt bowed silently. Then she 
rose. Her brother gave her his arm, 
and they went. Mrs. Newcombe put her 
husband’s card in Trevor’s hand as he 
passed her. | 

“Call there,”’ she said, “and he will 
do what I have promised.” 

Then she went up-stairs to her broth- 
er. She buried her face on his shoulder 
and cried. 


III. 


ONE morning, a month after Lane’s 
accident, Mrs. Newcombe called upon 
Mrs. Hunt. Mrs. Newecombe’s face had 
lost its smiles; and she noticed that Mrs. 
Hunt looked ill. 

“You have worried over him too,” 
she said. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Hunt answered. 
“Won't you sit down?” 

“Thank you. Do you distrust me, or 
only dislike me, Mrs. Hunt?” 

“Neither, Mrs. Newcombe.” 

“Tam glad! You will be surprised, 
verhaps, to know that I am inclined to 
tke you; and certainly I trust you. A 
month ago my brother put himself in 
my hands. He is slipping through 
them.” she gave a little sob. ‘No, dear: 
I dont mean to you. He is slipping 
away from us both.” 

Mrs. Hunt threw out her hands des- 
perately. Mrs. Newcombe took both of 
them in hers. 

“T believe that these could hold 
him,” she said, “if — but I ean’t talk to 
you as ‘Mrs. Hunt.’ Your name is Ed- 
ith, isn’t it? Edith — please forgive 
me—is there any reason why he 
shouldn’t marry you?” 

“T am—my father’s daughter,” said 
Edith Hunt, “and my brother’s sister.” 

“Never mind them! Yourself, Ed- 
ith.— yourself ?” 

“How dare you?” Mrs. Hunt drew 
herself up. “How dare you? As if I 
would dream of marrying him, if there 
were any reason of that kind against it! 
Please go.” 

Mrs. Neweombe rose and put her arm 
round Mrs. Hunt and kissed her. 

“T didn’t think so,” she said, “but he 
put himself in my hands, you see, dear. 
I had to be sure.” * 
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“You aren’t sure,” Mrs. Hunt said 
haughtily. ‘You have only my word.” 

“That is enough, Edith.” 

The tall woman dropped her head on 
the shoulder of the little one. They 
were silent for a long while. 

“Now,” Mrs. Newcombe said, ‘I will 
put him in your hands, if Iean. I have 
always been able to do anything with 
Jack. I call him my ‘baby brother.’ 
But now—I don’t know. You see, it 
isn’t the — the deceit that stands in the 
way. If he thought that you did it be- 
cause you loved him, he would forgive 
it easily enough. I’m not at all sure 
that he wouldn’t regard it as rather a 
virtue! But he thinks that you only 
wanted him for his money, and that 
you sold him for three thousand 
pounds. 
putting it. 


That is his absurd way of 
He’s quite beyond argu- 
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ment. It never 7s any use arguing with 
aman! And meanwhile he’s just dying 
for the want of you, Edith; slipping 
away from life, because he can’t find en- 
ough interest to hold to. Will you sink 
your pride, and come and make,him be- 
lieve that you love him?” 

“T will try,” Mrs. Hunt said. 

Lane was lying upon a couch in his 
sister’s drawing-room, blinking listless- 
ly at the wall, when they went in. He 
did not turn round. His sister took both 
of his hands and gently placed them in 
those of Edith Hunt. 

“Baby brother,” she said, “you are in 


safe hands now—in loving hands and 


faithful!’ 

He turned and saw the face of the 
woman he loved; and she caught his 
hands to her, and drew him back to life 
and love. 





LOVE’S LAST FAREWELL 


Farewell, my own beloved, long farewell, 
Since dawns the hour when we must ever part. 
My prayers shall be that with you e’er may dwell 
The pure and perfect peace of God, dear heart. 


Farewell, dear love, farewell through all the years, 
The yawning ‘years that drift us far away; 

I'll plead that aiade guard you; through my tears 
One earnest prayer for you I’ll always say. 


Farewell, beloved! 


While with throbbing breast, 


I watch alone the even skies above, 


Oft to my heart this pleading 


rayer I’ll press, 


That you may have sweet dreams, sweet dreams of love. 


—Mabel Aileen Nard. 











Canada’s Chances in the Money 
Market 


This department of MacLean’s is handled monthly by the associate editor of 
The Financial Post of Canada, the leading financial newspaper of the Dominion. 
The articles which Mr. Appleton wil! contribute will deal with the business and 
financial situation, and will be of particular interest to business and professional 
men who desire to keep closely in touch with conditions and developments through- 
out the country. In this article the money situation is considered. While there 
may be some stringency this year the writer, on the whole, takes an optimistic 


outlook. 


By John Appleton 


AN EMINENT Toronto banker on sev- 
eral occasions recently stated to the writ- 
er that during the present year money 
would be tight. He did not mean that 
the present acute stringency would be 
of long duration, but that money would 
be much harder to get during the whole 
of the ensuing ten months than it has 
been during the past year or so. This 
view is held also by leading bankers in 
Montreal. There is, of course, some dif- 
ference of opinion amongst bankers as 
to the exact nature of the causes which 
affect conditions in Canada. Some of 
them take an optimistic view. In mak- 
ing enquiries with a view to eliciting 
the opinion of the men who have charge 
of the purse strings, the writer remark- 
ed to one manager that his colleague 
took an optimistic view of the immed- 
late future. “Yes,” he said, “he has 
a little money to lend at call to-day and 
that is making him feel better.” The 
banker, optimistic in his views, has good 
authorities from which he can quote in 
support of his way of looking on busi- 
ness and money conditions. To some 
of these authorities reference will be 
made later. 


It speaks well for the Canadian bank- 
ing system, and for the credit of Canada 
as a whole, that so critical a period has 
practically passed without serious dis- 
turbance. When cities like Toronto 
122 


have to sell securities on a basis that per- 
mits of their being retailed to investors 
so as to yield 5 per cent., it indicates that 
a very severe stringency exists. “Pres- 
ent tightness of money is quite as pro- 
nounced as it was in 1907 with the dif- 
ference that the stringency at that time 
was accompanied by a somewhat drama- 
tic situation in New York,” is a state- 
ment made to the writer by one of the 
leading bankers of the continent. 

To realize how stringent is the money 
market it is only necessary to examine 
the rates in force by the leading state 
banks of Europe, and the average rate 
in New York. London’s bank rate is 
the one of most concern to Canada. Av- 
eraging the February rate there for ten 
years, 1t is found to be 3.56 as compared 
with one at the present time of 5.00. 
From November to the following July 
the tendency is downward and from 
July onward to December the trend is 
upward. A ten-year period is in review. 
Exceptional conditions have arisen oc- 
casionally which interrupted this nor- 
mal trend. 


In Germany the easy money period 
of the year, as determined by a ten-year 
average, is in April and in New York 
in May. The German rate is at present 
six per cent. and in New York the rate 
is high compared with the average of a 
few months ago. At these higher rates 
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the supply of money is not plentiful. 
In the New York clearing house bank 
deposists are over $100,000,000 less 
than they were a year ago and the sur- 

lus reserve on February 21 was $7,- 
£47,000 as compared with $28,700,000 
a year ago, and $40,359,000 two 
years ago. The Bank of Eng- 
land’s proportion of reserve to lia- 
bilities during February averaged 46 
per cent. as compared with an average 
during the past five years of approxi- 
mately 52. General decreases in cash 
reserve, when they should be increases, 
is a condition properly giving rise to 
some uneasiness. 

Canadians, realizing that so much 
capital is drawn from abroad to develo 
their country, have cause to keep their 
eye on these fundamental considera- 
tlons in determining the trend of the 
local money market. Their bankers 
have a good grip of the situation and are 
carrying out a policy that as far as possi- 
ble eliminates speculation. Call loans 
show but slight change from month to 
month and at present and during the 
closing months of 1912 were gradually 
reduced. At most they are not consid- 
erable in Canada. Those abroad are not 
held for speculation as is tc sag, but 
paragon, supposed. What money is 
out on call in Canada at the present 
moment is not more than the legitimate 
requirements of brokers. “My instruc- 
tions to branches,” said one superinten- 
dent, “is not to lend to other borrowers 
than producers.” 

This is the policy being generally 
followed at the beginning of March and 
undoubtedly will be adhered to until 
such time as more cash flows into the 
banks. In pursuing this policy the 
country will not suffer. Wealth is not 
created by speculation. To keep moving 
the forces that produce wealth is the 
greatest service the banks can do for the 
country. Though from all financial 
centres there come many reports as to 
severe stringency there are no loud com- 
plaints from the producers. Local 
troubles are to be found due to special 
causes and these are not essentially dis- 
similar to those prevalent when money 
conditions are normal. Speculative 
business, however, is depressed—in fact 


reduced to a minimum. To Canada 
this is a great change. For some 
years the public mind has been obsessed 
with a moving panorama of develop- 
ment which afforded ample scope for 
the speculator. To be ial from 
this exciting plane down to the hum- 
drum daily grind of production is de- 
cidedly depressing. Tight money 
means fewer real estate transactions out 
of which huge profits are netted; it 
means a limited market for the disposal 
of unexploited mining claims; it means 
a public disposition to ignore all offer- 
ings of a speculative character. But a 
few months ago doubtful real estate of- 
ferings were readily absorbed in Can- 
ada as well as in the United Kingdom. 
All kinds of wild-cat stock offerings 
were imposed upon the public. To such 
an extent did this kind of thing obtain 
as to cause the enactment in Mani- 
toba of a “blue sky” law. This kind of 
speculation was fostered successfully by 
the wonderful array of progress figures 
manipulators were able to place before 
the public. Statistical presentation of 
Canada’s progress during the present 
decade appeals very strongly to the im- 
agination. Enthusiasm as to the coun- 
try’s future waxes warmer as accurate 
knowledge of its growth, as shown by 
actual and unquestioned figures, en- 
larges. Canadians have every right to 
be proud of this progress, but to over- 
speculate with it as a basis is dangerous. 
t is exciting to do so and has been ex- 
citing. But the limit for the time be- 
ing has been reached. Though the ten- 
dency to speculate may be as great as 
ever the means, or credit, wherewith to 
do so are not available. On the other 
hand for the purposes of production, 
of business not regarded as speculative, 
the supply of credit is not limited to the 
extent of provoking serious complaint. 


Reference has been made to local 
complaints and of these perhaps the 
majority emanate from the West. That 
can be readily understood. That vast 
new territory has been the seat of much 
speculation and exploitation and to a 
greater extent than the eastern portion 
of the Dominion, depends upon a sup- 
‘sb credit. Take away the real estate 

usiness, the excitement incident to the 
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fortunes made and those anxiously ex- 
pected, there is still left the great asset— 
perhaps the greatest the Dominion has 
—the productive capacity of the West. 
But to produce—grow grain or fell the 
tree—is mundane and dull compared 
with the excitement of laying out a pal- 
try first payment to-day and to-morrow 
selling at a huge profit as by gambling 
in real estate. But it is the mundane 
and the dull, so-called, that tells in the 
apbuilding of the country. If the banks 
take care of the producers, those who 
hew and till, the country will continue 
to progress as substantially as ever. 

If there is trouble in Canada at the 
present time it is largely psychological. 
The public is conscious of the absence 
of the excitement of speculation of 
which there has been too much. To 
settle down to normal is depressing and 
too often the discomfort of having to do 
so is eredited to “tight” money. The 
reality is that the unproductive effer- 
vescence of speculation has been dissi- 
pated but the substantial agencies of 
production are strengthening and ex- 
panding. Clear heads and discrimina- 
tion is all that is needed to keep Canada 
moving forward during the present and 
immediately succeeding years. Cessa- 
tion of speculation will help in a large 
measure and the abundance of produc- 
tion will stimulate exploration for which 
the field is greater than ever. 

In March it was pointed out that the 
ereat railroad undertakings had their 
operations for the present year financed. 
Their operations on a larger scale than 
last will continue throughout the pres- 
ent year. That part, and it is an im- 
portant part, of Canada’s needs are pro- 
vided for in so far as new eapital is con- 
cerned. There are however other needs. 
Building operations cannot continue on 
as large a scale in the West as they have 
been doing. Last year’s record was ex- 
ceptional. But money is needed for a 
very large amount of necessary build- 
ing. This has not reference only to 
cities but to the farmstead as well. It 
is more necessary to the growth of the 
country as a whole that the farm home 
should be made desirable than that the 
cities should be provided with magnifi- 
cent buildings, spacious boulevards and 
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monuments. Money is needed also to 
build up our industries and to develop 
our mines. These are reproductive un- 
dertakings. Take for instance the min- 
ing industry of British Columbia, which 
during 1912 turned out $9,106,928 in 
value more than in the preceding year. 
In 1890 the output was only $2,608,808. 
Compare this with the record of the last 
two years: 


1912 1911 
$ $ 
6 ak Kaans 5,461,000 5,151,513 
Beers 1,676,000 958,293 
Copper ....... 8,339,000 4,571,644 
err 1,520,000 1,069,521 
eer es 501,000 129,092 
Fae 9,275,000 7,675,717 
BE ci cede nas 1,584,000 396,030 


Miscellaneous .. 4,250,000 3,547,262 





Total .. 32,606,000 23,499,072 


In 1912 the mineral output of On- 
tario was $47,471,990 an increase over 
1911 of $5,495,193. 

Krom other provinces similar figures 
indicating expansion of productive re- 
sources could be quoted but the fore- 
going are sufficient Quite recently the 
census figures showed to what a large 
extent our industrial products had in- 
creased, as well as those from agricul- 
tural industry. It is superfluous to en- 
large upon this point. Capital being 
invested in Canada is augmenting her 
productive capacity, which is not being 
handicapped at the present time by the 
lack of bank credit. Canadians have 
nothing to fear in regard to the money 
outlook in the immediate future so long 
as the banks take care of the productive 
agencies of the Dominion and this they 
are doing at the present time. 

Already it has been indicated that re- 
serves of banks are very low. Those of 
Canada abroad are unusually light. 
This is not a condition that augurs well, 
the cause of the lower balances of Can- 
adian banks in London and _ else- 
where is the reticence of Canadians to 
sell securities at the prices offered. 
Market conditions were certainly not 
favorable nor have they up to the time 
of writing changed. But now through 
the ‘seecaggate of Canadian banks there 
has been selling in London on terms 
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demanded there. Interest rates are 
higher, no doubt, but even at the pres- 
ent level, Canadians are in a more for- 
tunate position than countries not 
blessed by being included in the em- 
pire. Proceeds from the sale of these 
securities will strengthen the position 
of the Canadian banks and ol them 
to cope with the commercial demands 
that will be made upon them during the 
spring months. Wholesalers are already 
negotiating for accommodation during 
the shipping season of 1913 and drafts 
are coming to hand from exporters to 
Canada. This class of business is not 
in much danger of being exposed to 
lack of credit. But as to the supply of 
money for the loan company, for the 
extensive building operations in the 
Canadian West and for the farm loans 
the outlook at the present time is not so 
hopeful. This class of money is now 
obtained from the continent of Europe 
to a very large extent. Last year a mil- 
lion or two was invested in cities of the 
Canadian West by the larger of the life 
insurance companies of New York but 
those organizations have not as yet been 
convinced of the soundness of the west- 
ern farm mortgage. It may be that 
higher rates may attract money from 
across Canada’s southern border for 
farm loans as higher rates for municipal 
loans have attracted United States 
buyers. But for some years yet the 
farm loan money supply will have to be 
drawn from across the Atlantic and 
from the European mainland at that. 
Britishers have been making money out 
of their own industries and they find 
that they can get higher rates from bor- 
rowers abroad by holding out for them. 
Either the supply of money for the 
farm loan will be less or the rate will be 
higher . It is not likely that the com- 
‘ye operating will pay more to the 
enders from abroad unless they can get 
more from the borrower. The present 
margin for operating expenses is none 
too large. It is possible, however, that 
the atmosphere in Europe may clear. 
Already we have referred to authori- 
ties that take a very hopeful view of the 
future. Some of the best of the Cana- 
dian bankers are in this category. It 
will not be necessary here to refer to 
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more than one or two, and these from 
the larger centres of capital supply. 

In the middle of February, Sir 
George Paish, writing from Paris, stated 
that conditions there were in a state of 
“masterly inactivity.” But he added: 
“Everything is in shape for an active 
year, but the public and bankers are 
just waiting on events. They are not 
pessimistic. They are, indeed, of good 
courage, but they think the time to 
make a movement will come when peace 
is restored in the Balkans. They be- 
lieve peace to be near, and that it will 
bring renewed peace confidence and ac- 
tivity. No great importance is now at- 
tached to the hoarding of cash which 
has been going on in France as well as 
in Germany and Austria since the war 
began. 

It is recognized that hoarding has 
been fairly general, and that a good deal 
of cash has been put into safe deposits, 
strong boxes, and even into stockings as 
a precaution against possible develop- 
ments in the Balkans. Nevertheless, the 
very fact that a large amount of cash is 
hoarded is now one of the causes of op- 
timism, bankers anticipating that the 
conclusion of peace will bring all this 
cash back to the banks in subscriptions 
to new loans, and_ that money-market 
money will thus become abundant and 
relatively cheap.” 

More cheerful still is the assurance of 
Sir George Paish that France and Brit- 
ain will still have each year £200,000,- 
000 for investment and as_ soon 
as these countries are satisfied that peace 
is established on a secure basis the in- 
ducements to lend their money will be 
better than they have hitherto been. 
Canada can offer the best of induce- 
ments to lenders and a year’s, or two or 
three years’ freedom from excessive 
speculation, will give the productive re- 
sources of the country more oppurtunity 
to impress themselves upon the invest- 
ing public of the world. 

Lord Fabre, another Englishman, re- 
ferred to by one of London’s leading 
journals as the greatest provincial bank- 
er, stated that the profits from manufac- 
turing industry in Britain were of an 
exceedingly satisfactory character. This 
means an accumulation of savings that 
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will in due course be available for in- 
vestment. If Canada maintains her 
credit in England’s market, these 

rofits will, in a measure, be available. 

ut Lord Fabre points to one cloud on 
the industrial horizon of Britain that 
may present its silver lining to Canada. 
His Lordship, while fully realizing the 
temporary advantage that will occur to 
the factories of Bradford by a reduction 
in the tariff on textiles imported into the 
United States, says that if a radical re- 
duction is made the result will be an in- 
dustrial development in the States that 
will make the British manufacturers 
“look about.” An industrial develop- 
ment in the United States would create 
a demand for theeraw materials of the 
Dominion. Canada stands to profit no 
matter which way the pendulum swings 
in the United States. When England’s 
industries flourish we are assured of a 
supply of new capital and if those of the 
United States by tariff re-adjustment 
are placed on a basis that enables them 
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to enter the world’s markets, the exploit- 
ation of the resources of Canada will fol- 
low. Meanwhile England’s thriftiness 
is such as to afford the Dominion every 
hope that our new capital needs will be 
met. There is an additional assurance 
in the fact that the higher interest rates 
have widened our market. We can with 
confidence, look to the United States 
for more money than hitherto has been 
received from that source. Big purses 
on that side of the line are far more ac- 
cessible to us as the owners realize that 
our annual production is reaching such 
a volume as to affect prices of the lead- 
ing commodities on which the great 
wealth of the United States rests. With 
an acute stringency passing away, war 
clouds disappearing and the assurances 
of the highest authorities as to the 


soundness of fundamental conditions, 
there does not appear to be any reason 
for over-anxiety for the business health 
of the Dominion. 





WHAT 


Have you sinned, what think I? 

Should I ever pass you by? 
Loving once and loving free, 
I love to eternity. 


THINK I! 


Did you wound me, what think I? 
Shall I always bitter sigh? 
Anything, each sad mistake, 
| can pass for your dear sake. 


Will you kill me, what think I? 
I’ll be happy where I lie, 
If I meet your lips once more, 
In a kiss like those of yore. 
—Aileen Beaufort. 


The Best Selling Book|/of,the Month 


In each issue of MacLean’s we are telling the story of the most popular book 
of the month. For this purpose we have called to our aid the editor of ‘‘The Book- 


seller and Stationer,’’ the newspaper of the book trade in Canada. 


At the end of 


every month the leading booksellers from the Atlantic to the Pacific send a report 


to that paper, giving the list of the six best sellers. 


This will be most valuable 


information for our readers who want a popular book, but who, until now, have had 


no really reliable information to guide them. 


In addition to telling what the book 


is about, the sketch will be made doubly interesting by timely references to the 


career of the author. 


In no other way can our readers so readily, with so little 


expense of time and money, obtain up-to-date education in current literature. 


By, Editor, of “,Bookseller and Stationer ”’ 


AGAIN it becomes necessary to devote 
attention to the novels coming second 
in the list of six best sellers, Raiph Con- 
nor’s “Corporal Cameron” maintaining 
its lead for another month. But the ap- 
pearance of “lhe Happy Warrior’ is 
none the less sensational as an event in 
the book trade. ‘This novel, in the 
general enthusiasm marking its recep- 
tion by the reading public on both sides 
of the Atlantic, recalls the big success 
scored several seasons ago by Jeffery 
Farnol with his “Broad tlighway.” The 
‘‘Happy Warrior” is the vehicle which 
carries another young English author 
into high fame. His name is A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. “The Happy Warrior’ is 
not his first novel, having been preceded 
by “Once Aboard the Lugger.” But it 
is a significant fact that ““Unce Aboard 
the Lugger” was published in Canada 
only after the coming of “The Happy 
Warrior.” 

The first novel was not so ambitious 
an undertaing as the author’s second ef- 
fort, being a humorous tale somewhat 
“chaotic and discursive” as one reviewer 
put it, but remarkable for its “amazing 
variety and originality.” “Once Aboard 
the Lugger” at times suggests Fielding, 
but in 1t Hutchinson cannot be said to 
have followed any known model and the 
book stamped him as being a man of 
rare imaginative powers, possessed of a 


fund of delicate humor expressed in a 
most refined manner. 

Now he has given us a genuinely big 
novel, itis one of those wholesome 
tales written for the pure delight of un- 
folding a story with characters of 
strength and sincerity, making it stand 
out in bold relief against books written 
simply as a means ot introducing discus- 
sious of sex or psychological problems 
emphasizing unhealthy conditions of 
life and having a pessimistic iniluence. 
‘lhe Happy Warrior’, 10 fact, may be 
taken as a protest against such literary 
muck-raking. It litts one into a better 
atmosphere and after following the 
career of the magnificent central char- 
acter of Hutchinson’s fine new story, 
the reader cannot but have the impres- 
sion that this old world is, after all, not 
such a bad place in which to live. 

Canadian readers will be interested in 
learning something about the author of 
“The Happy Warrior.” A. 5S, M. Hut- 
chinson is to-day the editor of “The 
Daily Graphic” of London, England, 
and the remarkable success he has 
scored with his novel, has not induced 
him to leave the active newspaper field. 
He is a native of India, his father hav- 
ing been a general in the British Army. 
‘The family shares the military instincts. 
Two brothers are in the army and the 
author himself would have joined but 
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A. S. M. Hutchinson and his sister. He regards his sister as the best judge of fiction he 
knows, and has read to her “The Happy Warrior,” bit by bit as it was written. 


for being prevented from doing so by 
reason of defective eyesight. He has 
expressed the opinion that soldiering is 
the only career fora man. When un- 
able to enter the army he essayed to a 
military medical career but found that 
he could not be satisfied with the shad- 
ow in place of the substance. It was 
while a medical student eight years ago, 
that he began writing and after having 
a couple of oems and a short sketch or, 
two accepted by London Weeklies, he 
deliberately adopted literature as his 
means of livelihood. For three months 
he wrote something every day and some 
of his writings attracted such attention 
with Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson’s, Lid., 
that he became assistant editor of the 
“Royal” Magazine and co-editor of the 
‘Rapid Review.” After four years with 
Pearson’s he entered daily journalism, 
beginning as a leader-note writer and 
recently he became editor-in-chief of 
The Daily Graphic, though still on the 
sunny side of thirty. 

His first novel appeared in 1908, hav- 
ing been written in his spare time dur- 





ing a period in which he was engaged 
on two London dailies, beginning his 
writing for one at 9 o’clock in the 
morning and the other at ten o’clock at 
night! 

“The Happy Warrior” was started 
four years ago and what manner of man 
the author is may be judged by the fact 
that although the tale was completed, 
except for final revision, in September 
1911, owing to slight discrepancies of 
time and place, which might easily have 
been passed over, as they frequently are 
by successful authors, he decided that 
the whole story would have to be writ- 
ten over again. This conscientious de- 
cision meant another year of the closest 
application, for by nature he is a slow 
and painstaking writer. Some of the 
scenes had to be written over and over 
again many times in order to remove 
obstacles in the nature of slight improb- 
abilities which the writer’s scrupulous 
conscience could not allow to pass. 

Mr. Hutchinson is a great walker and 
spends hours at a time roaming over 
the stretches of Hampstead Heath, on 
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the edge of which he lives with his 
mother and sister. Unlike many other 
writers, however, the thinking which 
enters into his books is not done during 
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his sister, whom he considers the best 

judge of fiction he knows and to her 

he reads his novels in the making. 
The author of “The Happy Warrior” 





A. S. M. Hutchinson, ‘in his best clothes,’ taken in his garden when starting out. 


his walks. That he can only do, he 
says, when he is seated at his desk pen 
in hand. 

In one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions the author is shown along with 
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attributes his success to “luck.” “When 
I look back,” he said recently, “at the 
ease with which—absolutely without in- 
fluence—I got a footing in Fleet Street, 
I know, contrasting myself with infin- 
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itely better men, that I have been extra- 
ordinarily lucky.” The reason for his 
success, considering his inborn ability as 
a story-teller, is easy to account for when 
combined with his extraordinary capac- 
ity for application and hard work. 

The reading of “The Happy War- 
rior” is a source of pleasure and exhilar- 
ation. ‘The plot holds the interest of the 
reader, but the first consideration of the 
author is always the evolution of the 
character of the hero. The story intro- 
duces a remarkable number of clearly 
limned characters who seem to develop 
into real acquaintances with the reader. 
Conspicuous and most lovable clarac- 
ters are an old gipsy philosopher, Jap- 
hra, with his daughter Imi and their 


CANADIAN BEST SELLERS. 


1. Corporal Cameron (Ralph Connor). 

2. The Happy Warrior (A. S. M. Hutchinson). 

3. Master of the Oaks (Caroline Abbott Stanley). 

4. mares of a Rolling Stone (Robert W. Ser- 
vice). 

5. Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town (Stephen 
Leacock. 

6. Joyful Heatherby (Payne Erskine). 
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peregrinations with a travelling circus 
troupe being joined by Percival. “The 
Ilappy Warrior” affords the author an 
opportunity of introducing a romantic 
Yi and the description of a pugilis- 
tic encounter between Pascinel and 
Foxy Pinsent, an antagonist who 
evolves naturally, which for sheer des- 
criptive skill is credited with being as 
good as anything of the kind ever writ- 
ten. The same may apply to the fac- 
tion fight with the sticks, In which the 
smoldering enemity of rival followings 
in the circus troupe broke with fury 
after the encounter in the ring. But up- 
on a greater fight and the manner in 
which it was won, hinges the greatness 
of the ‘The Ilappy Warrior.” 


UNITED STATES BEST SELLERS. 


My Little Sister (Elizabeth Robins). 

The Happy Warrior (A. S. M. Hutchinson). 
The Farasite (Helen R. Martin). 

Andrew the Glad (Maria Thompson Daviess). 
Their Yesterdays (Harold Bell Wright). 
Bunker Bean (Harry Leon Wilson). 
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Review of Reviews 


In this department MacLean’s is running each month a synopsis of the best 
articles appearing in the leading current magazines of the world. An effort is made 
to cover as wide a range of subjects as possible in the space available, and to this 


end the reviews are carefully summarized. 


In brief, readable reference is made to 


the leading magazine articles of the day—a review of the best current literature. 


Lord Morley as a Man of Letters 


IT is only lately that America has seen the 
entry of literary men into the political 
arena. In England it is an old story. But 
in both countries the trend is in one direc- 
tion only—we do not find retired politicians 
going in for literature. Few rise to emin- 
ence in both fields; such a one, we are re- 
minded, is often ‘‘known only as a man of 
letters among politicians, and as a mere 
politician among men of letters.’’ but this 
is not the way to describe Lord Morley, who 
as a man of letters, chiefly figures as plain 
John Morley. ‘‘No statesman has held 
higher rank in the realm of literature,’’ de- 
clares Alexander Mackintosh in the Eng- 
lish Bookman, ‘‘no writer of books, ex- 
cept Disraeli, has risen higher in the ser- 
vice of the State.’’ Lord Morley seems to 
have seen both sides of such a career with 
almost equal force, for he is found saying 
of Burke that, like some others, he ‘‘show- 
ed that books are a better preparation for 
statesmanship than early training in the 
subordinate posts and among the perman- 
ent officials of a public department.’’ On 
the other hand, in his essay on Vauvenar- 
gues, he writes that ‘‘ for sober, healthy, and 
robust judgment on human nature and life, 
active and sympathetic contact with men 
in the transaction of the many affairs of 
their daily life is a better preparation than 
any amount of wholly meditative seclu- 
sion.’’ The author here analyzing Lord 
Morley presents another quotation that 
seems to indicate that the literary life is 
the lesser in its appeal to him. In writ- 
ing of Turgot he said: 

**Most literature, nearly all literature, 
is distinctly subordinate and secondary; 
it only serves to pass the time of the learn- 
ed or cultured class, without making any de- 
finite mark either on the mental habits of 


men and women, or on the institutions 
under which they live. Compared with 
such literature as this, the work of an ad- 
ministrator who makes life materially 
easier and more helpful to the half-million 
of persons living in the Generality of Li- 
moges or elsewhere must be pronounced 
emphatically the worthier and more justly 
satisfactory.’’ 

For all that, it seems probable more 
actual years of Lord Morley’s life have 
been given to letters than to affairs. The 
‘*two men who made me,’’ as he said, were 
John Stuart Mill and Gladstone—men of 
the pen as well as the forum. ‘‘ Burke and 
Wordsworth, Goethe and Emerson were 
among the teachers who influenced him 
through the printed word; for a time he felt 
the spell, also, of Carlyle, and he owed 
much in his walk through life to the com- 
panionship of George Meredith.’’ He be- 
gan editorial work as soon as he left Ox- 
ford, and in the early sixties was writing 
for The Saturday Review. Some of the 
pearls he was sprinkling then are here 
strung together: 

‘*In an essay on ‘False Steps,’ the young 
man remarks that ‘probably about the most 
fatal blunder that anybody can perpetrate 
is a bad marriage; and, moreover, of all 
blunders this is the commonest.’ Again, in 
‘Clever Men’s Wives,’ he declares: ‘No 
wife is perfect who cannot be a severe critic 
upon occasion.’ Diseussing ‘Minor Tribu- 
lations,’ he says: ‘lf a man tells you that 
he likes the flavor of Gladstone claret as 
well as that of Lafitte, or Cape as well as 
Port, or a bad dinner as well as a.good 
one, you know at once that he is talking 
only for the sake of some imaginary effect; 
and you not only scout his execrable phil- 
osophy but entirely disbelieve in his sin- 
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cerity.’ On ‘Philosophers and Politicians,’ 
he gives a hint of his own ambition by 
saying: ‘Some men would rather have been 
the author of ‘‘Hamlet’’ or the Principia, 
than have held the highest authority in the 
State, but they are very often just the men 
of the smallest intellectual caliber and least 
likely to erect one of these intellectual 
monuments more lasting than brass.’ Per- 
haps he was thinking of himself when he 
saw ‘no good reason why the hopes of a 
political career should stand in the way 
of what might be an extremely useful lit- 
erary career.’’ 

Lord Morley’s literary and_ political 
power really dates, we are assured, from 
the time when he assumed the control of 
The Fortnightly Review. As contributors 
he drew such men as Bagehot and Freeman, 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, Swin- 
burne, William Morris and Rossetti. Be- 
sides his biography of Gladstone his books 
deal with the leaders of French and Eng- 
lish public life in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. He has made excursions 
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also into the realm of pure letters, writing 
about Emerson, Wordsworth and Matthew 
Arnold among others. 

‘Lord Morley told Matthew Arnold that 
‘whenever I travel I carry a volume of your 
writings with me. Before making a speech 
I read it for inspiration and afterwards I 
read it again for consolation.’ There are 
politicans and journalists who frequently 
turn for stimulus and also for solace to his 
own essays, finding therein a store of sug- 
vestive ideas expressed in a style which is 
both easy and dignified. Take, at ran- 
dom, that literary gem, the sketch of W. R. 
Greg. The personal touches are graphic, 
as when we read that ‘he liked pleasant gar- 
dens; set a high value on leisure and even 
vacuity; did not disdain novels; and had 
the sense to prefer good wine to bad.’ 
One thinks several times of the writer him- 
self when reading what he says of Greg. 
For instance, ‘the vice of small talk and 
the sin of posing he was equally free from; 
and if he did not happen to be interested 
he had a great gift of silence.’’ 





From Ape to Man 


JUST as man’s brain is enormously larger 
than that of the ordinary monkeys, al- 
though his general make and anatomy is 
closely similiar to theirs, so we find that the 
rhinoceros has an enormous brain as com- 
pared with extinet rhinoceros-like animals, 
the predecessors and aneestors of those 
now living, says Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., in an article under the above head- 
ing in the Daily Telegraph. 

Deseartes and other philosophers have 
held that there is a great difference in the 
mental processes of animals as compared 
with those of man in this, namely, that man 
is ‘‘eonscious,’’ that is to say, conscious 
of himself as ‘‘I,’’ and, as it were, looks 
on at himself acting on and being acted 
on by surrounding existences, whilst (so 
it is assumed) animals have not this cons- 
ciousness, but are ‘‘automata,’’ going 
through all the processes of life, and even 
behaving more or less as man does in simi- 
lar circumstances, yet without being ‘‘cons- 
eious.’’ This difference between man and 
animals is certainly not so absolute as it 
is sometimes asserted to be. It is, no 
doubt, true that many of the complicated 
actions of insects are carried on without 
consciousness of what they are doing. Such 


is the storing by certain wasps of smaller 
inseets in carefully-cut chambers, to serve 
as food for the wasp’s young, to be hatch- 
ed from an egg to be laid in the ‘‘eold- 
storage chamber.’’ The mother wasp will 
go on doing this when she has had the 
hind part of her body removed and has no 
eggs to lay. The ‘‘procession-eaterpillars,’’ 
which migrate from tree to tree, crawling 
in a long row of forty or more individuals, 
one behind the other, the head of each 
touching the tail of the one in front (as 
one often sees in the South of France), ean 
be gradually turned in their course, so that 
the head of the first, or leader, the only 
one unoccupied, shall touch the tail of the 
last. They then continue moving round and 
round in a eirele for many hours, even 
days, according to M. Fabre, who remarks 
of them and of other inseets which carry 
out most elaborate operations which look 
like the acts of conscious reason: ‘Ils 
ne savent rien de rien’’ (‘‘They know no- 
thing about anything’’). They are, in 
fact, unsconcious ‘‘automata.’’ This is 
the conclusion of the greatest student of 
insect life who has lived in my time. 

At the same time, there is no reason to 
doubt that something like eonsciousness— 
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a beginning of it—exists in such animals as 
dogs and monkeys. 

The insects of which Fabre says: ‘‘They 
know nothing about anything,’’ inherit a 
nervous mechanism—a brain and elongated 
mass of nerve-cells and fibres, like our spin- 
al ecord—-which works sharply and definitely 
like a toy-automaton. 

On the other hand, there are in higher 
animals, and especially in man, a vast num- 
ber of actions performed which are not the 
outcome of an inborn ready-made nervous 
mechanism. On the contrary, these actions 
are determined by a mechanism built up 
in the animal during its individual exis- 
tencee—a mechanism which is formed by 
its individual experience acting on_ its 
nerve-cells, and is the outcome of observa- 
tion, comparison and more or less of pro- 
cesses which we call judgment and reason- 
ing. The persistence of this mechanism 
built up by the individual, as well as its 
continuous elaboration and development, is 
what we call ‘‘memory,’’ unconscious or 
conscious. It is misleading to speak of 
‘‘inherited memory’’ or ‘‘race memory;’’ 
the word should be reserved for its ordin- 
ary limitation to an individual’s record. 
This new and superior apparatus appears 
to require a much larger bulk of brain- 
substance for its elaboration than that 
which is sufficient for the inherited me- 
chanisms of instinet. In proportion as the 
brain inereases in volume, the animal to 
which that brain belongs loses, gets rid of, 
inherited mechanisms or instincts, and be- 
comes ‘‘educable,’’ that is to say, forms 
for itself new individual brain mechanisms 
based on memorized experience. 

‘‘Edueability’’ is the quality which dis- 
tinguishes the brain of inereased size. 
Dogs are more ‘‘educable’’ than rabbits; 
monkeys more so than dogs; and men more 
so—vastly more so—than monkeys and 
apes. The human infant is born with a 
few inherited mechanisms of ‘‘instinct.’’ 
It is singularly free from any large number 
of inherited ‘‘instinets,’’ and, to its own 
great advantage, has, during the many years 
in which it is protected by its parents, to 
learn everything and to construct new brain 
mechanisms—the results of ‘‘education’’ of 
the individual, using the word ‘‘education’’ 
in its proper and widest sense. 


Thus we get an indication of ‘‘the reason 
why’’ the modern rhinoceros has a brain 
eight times as big as the titanotherium’s. 
It is more ‘‘educable.’’ The ancestors of 
our modern armor-plated friend have been 
surviving and beating their less ‘‘educable’’ 
brothers and sisters and cousins through a 
vast geological lapse of time; and the brains 
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of the survivors have always been bigger, 
and they have become more educable and 
more educated until the race has culmin- 
ated in those models of ‘‘sweet reasonable- 
ness,’’ the modern rhinoceroses! The same 
signification—‘educability’’—attaches to 
the large brain of the higher apes; and 
man’s still larger brain means still greater 
educability and resulting reasonableness. 

It is found—so far as observation and 
experiment have been carried-—that savages 
belonging to races showing very low mental 
accomplishments in their native surround- 
ings are yet capable of being ‘‘educated’’ 
to a far higher level of mental performance, 
when removed in early youth from their 
natural conditions and subjected to the 
same conditions as the better-cared-for 
children of a civilized race, than.any of 
them ever reach in their own communities. 

Very few really satisfactory experiments 
have been made in this direction, but the 
history of the negroes in America shows 
that the pure unmixed negro brain is cap- 
able of showing high mathematical power, 
musical gifts of the best, and moral and 
philosophical activities equal to those of 
the best, or all but the exceptionally gifted 
individuals of European race. It seems 
that the large educable brain gained by 
man in a relatively early period of his de- 
velopment from the ape has now entered 
on a new phase of importance. The pres- 
sure of natural selection no longer favors 
an inereased eduecability (and _ therefore 
size) of brain, but the later progress of man 
has depended on the actual administration 
by each generation to its suecessors of an 
increasingly systematized exercise of that 
brain; in short, it has depended on edueca- 
tion itself, and on the gigantic new possibil- 
ities of education, which have followed 
from the development, first, of language, 
then of writing, and lastly of printing, to- 
gether with the accompanying growth and 
development of social organization, the 
inter-communication of all races, and the 
earying on, by means of the Great Record— 
the written and printed documents of hn- 
manity—of the experience or knowledge of 
each passing generation of men to those of 
the present time. 

A great difference between man and apes 
is the greater power of expression of vari- 
ous feelings or emotions by the face, and 
also the greater variety and_ significance 
in man of the gestures both of the upper 
and the lower limbs. Man seems to have 
developed in an ever-increasing degree the 
habit of watching and interpreting the face 
and of giving by it expression to his emo- 
tions and states of mind, thus establishing 
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a ready means of producing common feel- 
ing and interest in a group of associated in- 
dividuals. 

What I have written on the differences 
and likenesses between apes and man and 
the probable steps of the transition from 
ape to man, may assist the reader to form 
a judgement as to the importance of such 
remains of extinct races of men as the ske- 
leton of the Sainte Chapelle, the Heidelberg 
jaw, and the Piltdown jaw and cranium 
lately dug up in Sussex, in helping us to 
further knowledge of those steps. It should 
be definitely noted that we have not yet 
found any extinct ape-like animals which 
come nearer to man than the chimpanzee 
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nd gorilla, although we are led to infer 

that pane creatures existed, and that their 
fossil remains will probably some day be 
discovered. As I have already stated, we 
do not suppose that these forms will prove 
to be actually intermediate between the ex- 
isting higher apes and man, but that they 
will indicate a separate branch from the 
Simian stock coming off at any earlier date 
and independently of these existing higher 
apes. The fossil remains mentioned above 
as well as the skull-top and thigh-bone from 
Java indicate creatures well on ‘‘the man 
side’’ of the transition. They are vastly 
more man-like than ape-like. We do not 
yet know of fossil apes more man-like than 
existing apes. 





Pantry Secrets of a Great Hotel 


HOME cooking is likely to suit the individ- 
ual palate so much better than the fare of 
the average hotel or restaurant that the 
phrase in the ears of the homeless man 
means positive luxury, writes L. Lamprey 
in the Delineator. Yet there are points in 
first-class hotel service which are worth 
knowing and keeping in reserve for those 
occasions on which the house-wife wavers 
between thought of the expense of a caterer 
and fear of not achieving perfect service. 

A few minutes spent in the serving de- 
partment of a really first-class hotel is in- 
structive. In a business in which minutes, 
even seconds, count and there is no time 
for ‘‘fussing,’’ system becomes an art, and 
executive ability is worth much fine sil- 
ver. 

The difference between having these qual- 
ities and not having them spells success or 
failure in the hotel business. They are pe- 
culiar possessions of the hotel man which, 
as a rule, the boarding mistress ean not 
boast, and yet there is not a device used in 
the hotel ‘‘pantry’’ that can not be dupli- 
eated in the home or the boarding-house. 

The ‘‘pantry’’ is the technical name for 
the room in which the serving is done and 
the dishes washed and dried and put away. 
The first thing encountered in this room is 
the huge plate-warmer heated by steam or 
gas, in which every dish and plate and plat- 
ter needed for hot food is kept at a tem- 
perature just short of being too hot to 
handle. 

This is the first and most important dif- 
ference between home service and good 
hotel service—hot dishes. It is easy to 


keep the platter, bowl and plate hot, either 
in a pan of hot water, a plate-warmer or a 
tin oven, and care in this respect makes the 
difference between the well-served meal and 
the one that comes on haphazard. Things 
that are hot should be piping-hot; cold 
things should be ice-cold. This is the first 
law of gastronomy and is the rule in good 
hotel service. 

The roasts in the hotel are kept hot in a 
specially constructed serving-table built like 
a huge oblong tub, with the trays containing 
the meats on top, set into water kept hot by 
steam-coils or some other appliance. The 
fact that a roasting-pan set into simmering 
water will keep the roast, closely covered, 
in far better condition than a hot oven, is 
one of those truths which hotels have grasp- 
ed and boarding-houses have not. The 
same rule applies to vegetables which have 
to be kept hot for several hours. These 
are kept covered when the serving is not 
actually going on, so that the flavor may 
be retained. 

Many of the large hotels now cook by gas 
or electricity, and the huge gas-ranges made 
for their use, instead of having a certain 
number of burners, have the whole top grid- 
ironed so that pots can be moved about and 
crowded more closely than would otherwise 
be possible. This extra cooking room can 
be obtained on a home gas-range by the 
use of one of the sheet-iron tops sold for the 
purpose. 

The hotel waiter, passing from one table 
to another, receives his portions and van- 
ishes behind the swinging doors into the 
dining-room. The secret of his art is to 
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have everything within reach without wast- 
ing a motion. It should be said for the 
much-abused fraternity that, in nine cases 
out of ten, slow service in a hotel is the 
fault, not of the waiter, but of the kitchen 
furnishings. 

In some hotels which pass as the best 
there is not enough silver of any kind, and 
an order has to wait until a tray comes out 
of the dining-room with silver on it which 
can be washed hurriedly for use again. 
These conditions, however, do not apply in 
the really first-class hotel. It is not often, 
nowadays, that the waiter has to give half 
of his tips to the cook to secure preced- 
ence. Hotel men have learned by losses 
that time is money. 

The way in which a hotel cook makes an 
omelet is an object-lesson in dexterity. 
There is at least one man on duty at break- 
fast-time who does nothing but cook eggs. 
He has a small griddle just the right size 
for an omelet. Flip! the eggs drop into a 
bowl! Swish! they are beaten into a froth! 
Sizz! they drop on the hot griddle! One 
turn of the wrist and the eggs are folded 
once then—flop! the omelet is finished and 
slides off on to the hot platter. 

A lesson taught by the hotel is that to 
make a successful omelet it must be cook- 
ed quickly on a hot iron griddle and served 
on a hot platter with a cover over it. Metal 
covers last forever and cost less than fine 
china, yet they are seldom found in the 
house-keeper’s kitchen. 

Home and boarding-house service is par- 
ticularly prone to failure in cases where 
food must be kept warm, or cooked at an 
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undefined hour. The average woman will 
delay clearing her table or washing her 
dishes for an hour or two rather than make 
fresh coffee or serve a separate meal. She 
will set a plate of food in the oven where 
it dries to a crisp, when it could as easily 
be kept hot or much more satisfactorily re- 
heated in hot water. 

The hotel-keeper can not depend on reg- 
ular attendance at meal-times. The better 
his hotel, the more likely are guests to drop 
in at unheard-of hours. He is accustomed 
to provide for such contingencies, and he 
does. 

There is many a woman eking out a diffi- 
cult life keeping boarders who might make 
a comfortable living with a well-kept lunch- 
room or restaurant if she would take the 
trouble to master the few points in which 
good hotel service excels—hot food, hot 
dishes, clean linen (easily achieved in these 
days of washing-machines and mangles) 
and flavoring. 

The hotel chef understands that there 
are other seasonings besides salt and pep- 
per. He flavors with parsley, chives, tar- 
ragon and a half dozen other things perfect- 
ly easy of access to anybody who can grow 
a kitchen window-boxful of green herbs, 
the use of which gives variety and delicacy 
of flavor. 

The sprig of parsley or watercress around 
the chops, the leaf of lettuce under the 
vegetable salad—these are the things which 
we pay for at the rate of a dollar or two 
a night, when they would cost us in our 
own homes a fraction of that sum if we 
chose to study the art of serving. 





\Painting the Wonders Under the Sea 


MR. Z. H. PRITCHARD, an artist now 
working in California, devotes his life to 
painting pictures under water. He holds 
that it is impossible to catch the colors and 
what might be called the atmosphere of 
submarine scenery by any method of ob- 
servation from the surface. Even when 
the disturbing effect of the broken surface 
of the water is eliminated by using a glass- 
bottomed boat or tube, everything appears 
unnatural and distorted to the beholder. 
Mr. Pritchard goes down to the bottom of 
the ocean wearing a diver’s helmet, and 
makes sketches on waterproof paper with 
waterproof crayons. The paintings are 
then completed ‘in his studio. The wonder- 
ful work of this artist is described by 


Charles H. Carroll in an article in the 
Scientific American. 

Mr. Pritchard is an Englishman by birth. 
When still a boy he made for himself a pair 
of water-tight goggles, similar to those 
worn by the famous pearl divers of the 
South Seas. These goggles are merely bits 
of cow horn cut and shaped to fit the eyes. 
They allow a small space of air between 
the eyes and the water so that one can see 
very well. With these goggles the young 
man studied the ‘‘landscapes’’ under water 
with a clear vision. His imagination had 
been fired by Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea,’’ but he 
speedily discovered that it was impossible 
to shoot birds from the sea bottom, as 
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Verne asserted, as the sky is rarely glimps- 
ed by the diver, and then only by looking 
directly upward, for at a moderate angle 
the surface becomes a gigantic silver mir- 
ror, reflecting the silent cities of coral and 
the lone, grotesque figure of the diver. 

Mr. Pritchard became a decorator in 
England, and a very successful one. He had 
preserved a few sketches made from mem- 
ory of the scenes under water, and showed 
them to some eritics; but when his fellow 
artists ridiculed his work, he became dis- 
couraged. 

About this time his health failed, and his 
doctors ordered him to go to Egypt. In- 
stead, he went to Tahiti, one of the South 
Sea Islands, where he learned the most 
wonderful coral formations in the world 
were to be found. Arrived there, he decided 
to take up actively the work of painting 
-the under-water world. 

His process at first was comparatively 
erude. He would go out in his boat with 
his helpers, find his country with a glass- 
bottomed box and descend by means of 
weights hooked to his waist. Then he would 
make mental notes of the rock or coral for- 
mations, ascend, and paint them. But this 
method proved unsatisfactory. He wanted 
to make actual sketches under the water. 

After seemingly endless experimenting 
he discovered a way of making waterproof 
paper by soaking extra heavy drawing pap- 
er in cocoanut oil and draining off the sur- 
plus. This, after drying, proved to be a 
good working surface. Mr. Pritchard fast- 
ened it to plate glass, which served as his 
drawing board, by means of surgeon’s tape, 
in order that the water might not ooze un- 
der the paper and wrinkle it. He used 
Raffaeli crayons, semi-solid oil points, 
which are especially adapted to submarine 
painting. 

After putting on his diving dress and 
goggles, he would take a good breath and 
Jower himself down in the water, using a 
heavy lump of coral attached to his belt by 
means of a hook to keep him down. Arriv- 
ed at the bottom, he would sketch from 30 
to 45 seconds, then unfasten the piece of 
coral and ascend for breath. The coral was 
then drawn up by means of a rope for an- 
other descent. In this way he was able to 
complete his sketch after a number of des- 
eents. Nowadays he uses a diver’s helmet, 
and is able to complete his sketch in one 
descent. 

Thus he works, clad in his clumsy diving 
suit, sitting on a rock and surrounded by 
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the wonderful tropical fish. Of these fish 
Mr. Pritchard is enthusiastic. He tells of 
many varieties, from some so tiny that 
many of them together can be carried on 
his thumb nail, to,huge monsters that drift 
silently and ominously past. There are the 
bizarre coral-eating chaetodons, that re- 
semble nothing so much as huge butter- 
flies on the wing. Exquisite little fish, not- 
ed for their curiosity of this strange creat- 
ure in their world, and also for their almost 
unbelievably perfect and brilliant mark- 
ings, crowd around him and swim between 
his fingers. The parrot fish are more dan- 
gerous, for their beaks, like those of our 
parrots, are sharp and strong, and if the 
fish is one of the larger species it can easily 
take a nip out of one’s hand. 

Under the water, says Mr. Pritchard, 
one seems to see rivers, lakes and water- 
falls just as one does above the water. The 
gleaming sand, swept down by the action 
of the tides, furnishes this illusion. One of 
Mr. Pritchard’s paintings of coral rocks 
gives the impression of a raging torrent, 
forcing its way between cliffs and dashing 
its spray up the sides of the rocks. 

From sharks, octopi and swordfish there 
is, of course, danger. But Mr. Pritchard 
takes care never to descend in a spot where 
there is a notable absence of small fish, for 
that is a sure sign of danger. The most 
beautiful and bewildering sight of all, says 
the artist, is a school of fish darting by in 
a maze of reflected light, making the water 
quiver and scintillate and thrilling the si- 
lent watcher. 

Mr. Pritchard’s finest work has been 
done at Tahiti, but he has secured excellent 
subjects off Santa Barbara. According to 
the artist, the coloring beneath the ocean 
is all in the lowest keys, merging from deep 
indigo and purple into the lighter, delicate 
tints of pale greens, grays and yellows. Ev- 
ery point, every sharp edge, shimmers like 
silver in the upper regions. Rocks and 
cliffs in the dim light assume an appearance 
of inconceivable size. On land we see the 
foundations of every object, no matter how 
large or small its bulk, but when one looks 
down into the depths of the huge coral for- 
mations under water they seem to be rest- 
ing upon deep, blue air. 

Although he can work at any reasonable 
depth, Mr. Pritchard prefers about thirty 
feet, for there the light is clearer and at 
its best. He can remain under water, when 
wearing a diving helmet, over half an hour 
with perfect comfort. 
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Canada’s Literary Dependence 


THE Canadian, as revealed by Mr. 
Frank Wise, the president of the 
Maemillan Company of Canada, seems to 
suffer from a two-fold sensitiveness. First, 
beeause the English criticize him as un- 
English; second, because he finds that the 
propinquity of an overpowering neighbor 
really forces him to be what he doesn’t 
choose to be of his own free will. ‘‘The 
ereat pity is,’’ observes Mr. Wise in the 
London Daily News, ‘‘that the English can 
not realize that Canada is not just across 
the Channel, and think, because it is Brit- 
ish, it must therefore be English.’’ On the 
other hand, he confesses with some reluct- 
ance, ‘‘it is our contiguity to our neighbors 
that makes us what we are in our customs, 
manners, and habiliments, even while our 
hearts and natures are British.’’ Mr. Wise 
is led to these reflections by an article in 
an English magazine in which the writer 
‘‘quite failed to grasp most of the big sal- 
ient facts, which by their mere existence 
make Canada what it is, what it has lately 
become, and what it is to become ever more 
emphatically ‘as the century advances—this 
eentury which is Canada’s.’’ He thinks 
it ‘‘much to be regretted that such criticism, 
which is only cynicism, can find a publish- 
er,’’ for to him it only ‘‘suggests the pok- 
ing of fun at one’s country cousin because 


‘his clothes are made in the provinees rather 


than in Bond Street, forgetful of the fact 
that some day he may quite likely become 
the head of the family.’’ Mr. Wise goes on 
to dilate on Canada’s dependence on Ameri- 
ean literature, even American-made British 
news, and so accounts for her subtle de- 
viations from the British character as form- 
ed in the ‘‘right-little, tight-little  isle.’’ 
Thus; 

‘*We do not often stop to consider how 
much we are molded by what we read. It 
is a subtle, unconscious education that we 
swallow from the morning paper with our 
coffee, that we take from the newspaper 
bulletin boards as we go to lunch, and read 
in the evening papers or weekly journals of 
one kind or another as we doze in the ev- 
ening over the fire or on our verandas. If 
it is not ‘out-and-out’ American news, it is 
foreign, often British news strained through 
the sieve of an American news agency. 
Sometimes it is very easy to see the Stars 
or the Stripes or sometimes both. Our Eng- 
lish Parliamentary news frequently comes 
to us with the prejudice of our neighbors 
but lightly veiled. The bias may be uninten- 
tional, but it is, nevertheless, news material 


originally intended for a people who are, 
not British, who never intend to be, and 
who imagine that Canada will some day be 
an ‘adjunct’ to the United States. 

‘‘And for bright, snappy reading, whi- 
ther shall we turn? Surely not to English 
popular magazines. There is nothing in 
them to attract the general Canadian read- 
er. The dramatis personae of the stories are 
not comprehended by anyone who has not 
mingled with the English in England, and 
even then one does not care to read so much 
about commonplace people and their hope- 
lessly commonplace daily life. Many Eng- 
lish magazines are made for ‘below-stairs’ 
and the suburbs, and do not appeal to the 
average Canadian reader, who is as critical 
in his reading as is an American.’’ 

Mr. Wise protests that he is not bent on 
eulogizing Canada’s neighbors, but ‘‘to 
show the perils of propinquity’’: 

‘In their hundred millions of people in 
the United States there are many more in- 
teresting writers than at present we can 
boast of. In their many excellently pro- 
duced weekly and monthly magazines are 
stories, well told, of conditions of life 
wholly analogous to our own. They write 
of a climate we recognize, the same kinds 
of food we eat, clothes we look upon as like 
our own, and people who live, amuse them- 
selves very much as we do, and die as we do 
from the same kind of overwork or the 
same kind of accidents. 

‘*Let us for a moment consider our own 
attitude toward the British press. How 
many Canadians ever see an English daily 
newspaper? Not one in five thousand. It 
is doubtful if there is a single hotel news- 
paper stall where one can obtain a copy of 
a current English daily or weekly or month- 
ly (except, perhaps, one), or quarterly. In 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and hundreds 
of smaller places, it is possible to buy the 
latest issue of one or two Boston°and sev- 
eral New York dailies, while the further 
west you go the greater grows the variety. 
Yet the amazing thing is that we hang to- 
gether as Canadians, and draw the lines of 
nationship tighter and tighter, and seem to 
develop more and more our affeecton for the 
mother country, and a pride in the Empire 
of which we realize we become daily a more 
important factor. 

‘‘The Englishman at home, who has not 
been here to see for himself, can not under- 
stand why we should not be just as content 
as he to be ‘English’; why we fail to take 
a great interest in his sports, why we de- 
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cline to buy the clothing, both under and 
upper, he sends to us; why we prefer, ap- 
parently, to read papers and books written 
by Americans, why we drive American mo- 
tor-cars rather than those of English make! 
Of course, we know that we have no leisur- 
ed class for fox-hunting, for instance, and 
‘even then, wire in place of hawthorn would 
make it impossible, even if the Canadian 
farmer would stand for the damage. We 
know that we are uncomfortable in most 
of the clothing made for the Englishman, 
with his damp climate and unheated houses 
and offices. We know we can find in yester- 
day’s New York paper, omitting considera- 
tion of our own, news a week or ten days 
fresher than in the latest London paper. 
And some of us here have ridden in motors 
of English build, made for English roads, 
not Canadian, although probably in respects 
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other than the springs the better value is 
in the English ear!’’ 

The end of the matter is that members 
of the same family should refrain from un- 
just criticism of one another, or— 

‘Tf there is to be discussion one of the 
other, let us be fair. The occasional, un- 
thinking Canadian, to be sure, careless of 
his .reat heritage, talked carelessly of the 
advantage of commercial union with the 
States. He was more or less ready to walk 
into the trap set for us a year or more ago. 
He says he knows more of the American 
than he does of the Englishman. It is not 
his fault, it is his contiguity. 

‘‘Tt is England who must make the ef- 
fort. It is she who must look into Canada 
and learn the ways of Canadians, not give 
way to cynicism or allow cheap raillery to 
pass as honest criticism.’’ 





Amundsen on Polar Risks 


THE question whether polar results are 
worth the risks, raised by the tragedy 
of the Seott expedition, is answered by 
Roald Amundsen in an article entitled ‘‘The 
North and South Poles: The Steam Boilers 
of the Earth,’’ contributed to The Ameri- 
ean-Seandinavian Review, the official organ 
of the American-Seandinavian Foundation. 
In this article, the distinguished explorer 
tells also for the first time his plans for the 
coming expedition to the North Pole. Cap- 
tain Amundsen writes: 

‘‘TIs it worth while? is the question I 
am often asked. Are the results such as 
to justify the enormous expenditure of hu- 
man energy and wealth consumed in polar 
expeditions? Your researches may interest 
a few learned scientists, but of what practi- 
eal benefit can they be to the men who plod 
in the common ways of life? No doubt this 
old question will lift its head again, now 
that my companions and I are preparing to 
start on our long-projected voyage to the 
arctic regions. Although the North Pole 
has been reached since I formulated my 
plans, I expect to carry them out precisely 
as I first stated them before the Norwegian 
Geographic Society in October, 1908. The 
experience we have gained on the antarctic 
continent can be of little or no service to us, 
as the eonditions we expect to encounter 
are entirely different, and we face now an 
expedition compared to which our trip to 
the South Pole was a mere pleasure-jaunt. 


We shall probably be gone five years, but 
are prepared to spend seven years in the 
arctic regions, if necessary, to complete our 
plan, which includes a drifting across the 
polar basin from the Behring Sea, across the 
vicinity of the North Pole, and out again on 
the Atlantic side of the continent. We 
know well that the undertaking is hazard- 
ous and that much suffering awaits us. Is 
it worth while? 

‘My answer is that to extend human 
knowledge is always worth while. The time 
has surely come when we human beings can 
no longer be content without knowing even 
the little planet on which we live. We must 
realize that all that we have and are we 
owe to the scientists, the patient searchers 
after knowledge. Without them we should 
probably still be killing our meat with stone 
knives and crunching it raw. Knowledge 
must first come to the scientist before it can 
be applied to the practical every-day con- 
cerns of the world and become of benefit 
to all humanity. 

‘*The importance of the polar regions in 
the household economy of nature is little 
realiz>c. The North Pole and the South 
Pole have been aptly called the two steam 
boilers of the earth. If the power they 
generate were suddenly to cease, all activity 
on the earth would come to an end. It is a 
new thought to most of us that life and 
power come out of the frozen fastness of 
the Poles, and yet it is true. We have all 
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learned in our schooldays how the heavier 
water of the arctic regions presses in on the 
lighter, because heated, water of the equa- 
torial regions, and so causes ocean cur- 
rents, just as the same process in the air 
causes the trade-winds, but it is only re- 
cently that the science of ocean-ography has 
revealed to us the stimulating, rejuvenat- 
ing effect of these frigid currents on the 
plant and vegetable life in the ocean. The 
teeming fish life in the Atlantic Ocean de- 
pends for its existence on the food brought 
it on the currents from the virgin ice fields 
of the north. With the mixture of the north- 
ward flowing warm current and the south- 
ward flowing cold waters from the polar 
basin fish life is waked to activity: the 
fishes begin to spawn and become, as_ it 
were, resuscitated. If any polar expedition 
brought no other result beyond an exact 
study of the polar currents in question, 
their course, velocity and direction, as well 
as the animal and vegetable life they con- 
tain—then the expedition would richly have 
paid for itself.’’ 

Meteorological observations, Captain 
Amundsen goes on to say, will constitute 
another important phase of the expedition. 
In this he is working in conjunction with 
Professor Hergesell, Count Zeppelin’s part- 
ner, who is thoroughly in sympathy with 
the project. Amundsen proposes to take a 
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wireless apparatus with him, and Professor 
Hergesell hopes, through the generosity of 
German friends, to encompass the polar 
basin with four or more meteorological sta- 
tions,—one probably in Alaska, one in Si- 
beria, one in Spitzbergen, and one in Labra- 
dor. The Fram will thus be in constant 
wireless communication with these stations; 
and in this way a much larger area will be 
covered for a longer period and much more 
exhaustively than would . otherwise have 
been possible. What has been said of the 
polar currents in the water holds good, the 
wiiter assures us, of the currents in the air; 
they give the key to weather conditions 
the world over. Of the magnetic observa- 
tions he says: 

‘*Our work in this field will dovetail with 
that of the Carnegie Institute, which has 
at its service the good ship Carnegie, ably 
directed by Prof. L. A. Bauer. His vessel 
is constructed of wood and copper, with a 
special view to taking magnetic observa- 
tions, and has already done much excellent 
work in this field in all quarters of the 
globe. If it is possible for me to work in 
conjunction with the Carnegie, adding my 
observations to those of Professor: Bauer, 
both being worked out simultaneously, then 
the scientific world will at last have a com- 
pleted magnetic record from which to make 
deductions. ’’ 





The Man’s Room 


MEN in this country are often too greatly 
engrossed in their own particular affairs 
to assert themselves in the matter of the 
furnishing and decorating of their rooms. 
So, with the indulgence that is characteris- 
tic of the fathers and husbands of this 
land, they allow their wives or daughters 
to carry out their own ideas as to what a 
man’s surroundings should be. But, unfor- 
tunately, the woman’s idea as to the furn- 
ishings and decoration of a man’s room 
does not often coincide with the masculine 
point of view. It is characteristic of women 
to have certain fixed notions as to the re- 
quirements and tastes of the opposite sex— 
to feel, in fact, that she knows better than 
the man himself what he really wants. 
Women are convinced, of course, that this 
knowledge of man’s real needs is a matter 
of intuition—an innate insight into mascu- 
linity. This intuitive knowledge takes no 
account of particular tastes or tempera- 
ments, but places all men conveniently in 


one like-minded group. For instance, there 
is a tradition among women that all men 
like red, hence the multitudinous red rooms 
all over the country. 

Vogue points out: ‘‘If the woman who 
hold to this tradition could but make a tour 
of inspection through a dozen or so well- 
furnished bachelor apartments where men 
have been left free to carry out their own 
decorative schemes, this theory of man’s 
fondness for red would be exploded. These 
women would find that there are as many 
differences in color schemes in these apart- 
ments as are to be found in the rooms oc- 
cupied by their own sex, and certainly as 
great a diversity in the manner of furnish- 
ing. Assuredly there is as much originali- 
ty in men as in women, and originality 
when left to itself must make its impress 
on the abode of the person who possesses 
it. 

Many decorators, too, have arbitrary and 
unimaginative opinions on this particular 
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subject, and in some instances have only one 
stock plan which they can use when called 
upon to fit out a man’s room. Certain de- 
partment stores show one, or at most two, 
examples of men’s rooms that they propose 
to fit to the measure of any man as they 
would a ready-made suit. 

Of the atrocities of the ‘‘den’’ as inter- 
preted by cheaper department stores it is 
not necessary to speak to anyone who has 
ever had even the slightest acquaintance 
with one of these ready-made apartments. 
It is difficult to see how rooms approaching 
these hideous abortions could be tolerated 
by enlightened people. But throughout the 
land, in many houses otherwise tastefully 
furnished, we are confronted by these mon- 
strosities of affectation and bad taste. With 
an expressive gesture of pride, the house- 
holder who possesses one of these rooms, 
bids the visitor glanee at the ‘‘oriental 
nook,’’ filled with cheap Turkish hangings 
and rugs, papier-mache armor, and other 
eimeracks from whieh any true son of Allah 
would flee. 

Yet this is the type of room in which ev- 
ery male is supposed to revel. Rooms of 
this kind are seldom used, for it is generally 
ound the men of the house prefer to remain 
in the living-room or even in the dining- 
room—anywhere except in ‘‘that den.’’ 
And this preference naturally mystifies the 
feminine contingency of the family. 

Almost as bad as the Turkish dens are the 
rooms decorated in the Western-American 
style, with its cheap display of sham Indian 
rugs, pottery, baskets and tomahawks. Hap- 
pily, however, there are some exceptions to 
this rule. In the middle and far west where 
the people are familiar enough with genuine 
Indian products to refuse the imitations, 
there are to be found many beautiful rooms 
decorated in a combination of the Indian 
and the Spanish colonial. Usually these 
rooms are to be found in houses that have 
been built in the mission style, and the 
furnishings of the interior are earried out 
to some degree under the same influence. 
Here the man’s room, that is his sitting- 
room or ‘‘den,’’ is furnished with good, 
comfortable mission furniture built on sym- 
metrical lines. On the floor and sparingly 
on the walls, there are genuine Navajo rugs, 
and the only ornaments are good examples 
of Indian pottery and basketry. This kind 
of decoration especially adapts itself to bil- 
liard-rooms, for some of the Indian rugs 
and pottery combine harmoniously with the 
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green of the billiard-table. The cheaply car- 
ried-out, American-Indian room, however, 
is quite as atrocious as the tawdry, orient- 
al one; it is bearable only when the best 
of furnishings are used. As genuine Indian 
examples of arts and crafts are scarce now- 
adays, only a few men are able to possess 
a room of this order. 

As a man’s needs are fewer than a wo- 
man’s, the furnishing of his room should 
be earried out with great simplicity. It is 
certainly not the place for rufiies and furbe- 
lows. Even women’s rooms—tlough at the 
moment they show a tendency toward the 
rococo—have little place for mere pretti- 
nesses which have no reason for being. The 
present-day woman has no love for the 
pointless accessories that delighted women 
of a generation ago, so she should be quite 
willing to omit the pointless and useless ad- 
ditions with which she is usually tempted 
to adorn the man’s room. After all, home 
is the place where men ‘‘renew their 
strength and courage’’ quite as much as 
ever it was, and so comfort should be the 
guiding principle of al! attempts at decora- 
tion where they are concerned. Chairs that 
have not only the appearance of being com- 
fortable, but really are so, substantial tables 
of generous size with legs that allow one to 
sit close to them while reading under a 
lamp, desks that provide elbow room and 
that do not shake with every movement of 
the writer’s hand, curtains that are easily 
adjusted for admitting and shutting out 
the hight—these are a few of the necessities 
that stand for comfort in a man’s room. 

The woman who really wants to cater to 
man’s taste in these matters will do well 
to select furnishings that are honest in 
workmanship, and harmonious, not only as 
to pattern, but also in relation to the other 
furnishings of the room in which they are 
to be placed. With these essentials provid- 
ed, the man should be allowed—nay, forced 
if necessary—-to select for himself any em- 
bellishments in the way of pictures and or- 
naments. 

Too often men’s rooms are made the de- 
pository of odds and ends of furniture that 
should only have been relegated to the 
storeroom. ‘‘Quaint effects,’’ such as door- 
harps, fairy lamps, Chinese mandarin fie- 
ures with nodding heads, queer receptacles 
for holding cigars and tobacco, eurious 
chairs that were never made to sit in, will 
be suffered by only the most good-natured 
or the most fatuous of men. 
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What Makes Us Hungry ? 


THE ultimate cause of hunger is, of course, 
the need of food. . But how does this need 
act to produce the familiar sensation? Un- 
til recently it has been generally believed 
that hunger is a general sensation — that 
it is the whole body that feels the lack of 
food. Hunger would thus be merely the 
nerve-cells ‘‘suffering from the shortage of 
provisions,’’ as one writer puts it. But this 
view has been vigorously opposed, and now 
that Professor Carlson of Chicago Universi- 
ty has had access to ‘‘a man with a lid on 
his stomach,’’ it seems to have been defin- 
itely disproved. Subjects whose _ stom- 
achs are accessible through a healed wound, 
so that they can be used for direct observa- 
tion and experiment on digestion, have been 
in demand ever since Dr. Beaumont of St. 
Louis made his celebrated experiments on 
Alexis St. Martin half a century or so ago. 
These useful gentlemen are not numerous, 
however. Professor Carlson’s specimen 
was a find, being a man of normal health 
who, for sixteen years, has fed himself 
through a permanent gastric fistula, his 
throat having been closed up as the result of 
accidentally drinking a caustic soda solu- 
tion. Says The Journal of the American 
Medical Association in part: 

‘*Cannon .. . maintains that hunger is 
not a general sensation. The sharp onset of 
its pangs and the abrupt arrival of the char- 
acteristic ache which many have noted could 
searcely be the expression of a general bodi- 
ly state; for this does not change with such 
critical suddenness. Neither will the gener- 
al sensation theory explain the intermitten- 
ey of hunger which is frequently observed. 
Cannon’s experiments lead to the convic- 
tion that hunger results from powerful con- 


tractions of the stomach. With this gener- 
al view the observations which Carlson has 
now been able to make on his new fistulous 
subject are in accord. He notes that the 
empty stomach exhibits, at least during the 
first twenty-four hours after a meal, two 
types of rhythmie movement; one is rela- 
tively feeble but continuous; the other falis 
into periods of relatively strong contrac- 
tions. In confirmation of Cannon the in- 
dividual contractions of the continuous 
rhythm are recognized as hunger pains. The 
strong ‘hunger contractions’ are prompt- 
ly inhibited by chewing palatable food and 
by stimulation of the gustatory nerve end- 
ings in the mouth. According to Carlson 
the mere sight or smell of food, or any kind 
of olfactory stimulation, does not appear to 
affect the stomach movements of a hungry 
man. 

‘*The stomach contractions (and the 
hungry sensations) are not influenced by the 
introduction of therapeutic quantities of a 
variety of drugs. Familiar beverages — 
water, coffee, tea, beer, wine and brandy— 
on the other hand, cause inhibition, water 
appearing to have the least effect in this 
direction. It appears that, in the earlier 
periods of hunger at any rate, the empty 
stomach is never completely at rest. 

‘*Hunger, or the lack of it, is a condition 
which at times commands the considerate 
attention of the practitioner. The fortun- 
ate physiologic observations on an oceasion- 
al unfortunate individual serve a useful 
purpose in medicine by directing at- 
tention to numerous little-understood and 
hitherto unexplained gastrie manifestations 
of disease.’’ 





Is the Race 


IN THE first January number of La Revue, 
M. Jean Finot has one of his delightful 
optimistic articles on the Progress of the 
Race. 

Sociologists and philosophers are agreed 
as to the decadence of the race in our day, 
he writes. Listening to them, one might 
think that material progress has for its cor- 
ollary a diminution, if not the disappear- 
ance, of all the evangelical virtues. The 
truth is, our ardent desire to attain the 
heights makes us misunderstand the efforts 


Progressing ? 


of the untiring traveller, advancing humani- 
ty. But as we advance, the horizon widens. 
We dream of ever greater things, and every- 
thing which is going on around us seems to 
make us lose sight more and more of the 
star shining in the distance. Hypnotised 
by the material changes, inventions and dis- 
coveries which have transformed the surface 
of the earth, we are desolate that a simi- 
lar revolution has not taken place in the 
working of our souls. At the bottom of all 
the recriminations against progress there 
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is to be found a curious misunderstanding 
which makes us want to compare things rad- 
ically different—the material and the mor- 
al domain, the outward and the inner life. 
Faith in the growing perfection of human 
beings is more necessary than faith in the 
amelioration of things. What is the use 
of suffering if man is never to have any re- 
compense beyond a little material comfort 
or a little money in the bank? On such 
conditions life would hardly be worth liv- 
ing, either for ourselves or for those who 
follow after. 

M. Finot takes exception to an opinion 
expressed by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
in the Fortnightly Review, to the effect that 
to-day we, the race, are probably, mentally 
and morally, inferior to semi-barbarians. 
Such a statement from an ardent and con- 
vinced evolutionist comes as a surprise to 
M. Finot. What, therefore, can be said of 
the philosophers, scientists, and sociologists, 
adversaries or partisans of the doctrine of 
progress, who do not hesitate to speak ill of 
man and his destiny? For such men moral 
p* sgress is non-existent and impossible. To 
them humanity must always be going back. 
But there is no scientific basis for such pes- 
simism. 

Is moral progress possible? Since the 
perceptible forms of progress constitute on- 
ly an insignificant part of life as a whole, 
it is not enough to compare people who en- 
joy such things as the use of railways, tele- 
phones, motors, ete., with those who are 
deprived of these conveniences of civiliza- 
tion. The discussion must be raised to a 
higher plane by examining the parallel evo- 
lutic of our sentiments and sensations, the 
fulness of our life, and the growth of sym- 
pathy animating us with a wider and deep- 
er altruism. Rapidity of communication 
is nothing, considered by itself, but since 
it brings the nations of the world nearer 
and nearer to one another, it increases their 
solidarity. The love of one’s neighbor 1s 
more widely developed, and our inner life 
is widened. A civilized European now sym- 
pathizes with China or Australia when 
these are overtaken by disasters, and his 
heart beats in unison with his fellow-creat- 
ures all over the globe, no matter what their 
belief or the color of their skin. This alone 
makes him a better man, and causes him 
to dream of universal peace and internation- 
al friendship. 

Purely material progress blinds us, and 
in the feverish and agitated pursuit of it 
we forget that it should be accompanied by 
corresponding moral progress. Yet the 
world is advancing morally, though slowly. 
Our social and international life, as a 
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whole, shows that the people of our day, 
taken as an abstract entity, are very super- 
ior to their ancestors of some ten centuries 
ago. We are permeated with the idea of 
the dignity of life and human thought, and 
from it flow tolerance, solidarity, and com- 
prehensive goodness. The people of to-day 
not only love more, they love more intelli- 
gently and more humanly, and the mo- 
tive of their goodness enables them to rise 
to heights unknown to the people of past 
ages. An average person now often sur- 
passes in this’ sense the geniuses or the su- 
permen of other days. The essential prin- 
ciple of ali morals and all religions, ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’’ has assumed pro- 
portions unknown in the past, for it now 
embraces every civilized country in the 
world. What makes us unjust is our im- 
patience. “The reality seems to. contradict 
our aspirations. That, however, is a healthy 
discontent with the existing state of things, 
and the discouragement which unfits us for 
action. Every now and then it is necessary 
to take a survey of our moral victories. M. 
Finot turns to the Bible and notes that 
some of the best men mentioned in it seem 
often to have been cruel and immoral. He 
refers to the God of the Psalms, and says 
His anger and vengeance can only seem in- 
tolerable to-day. Nor can M. Finot admire 
the incredible mortification of the body, the 
useless suffering of many of the saints rais- 
ed to sanctity. 


The Jesus of the modern conscience im- 
poses on us more duties towards others than 
to ourselves, fewer prayers for ourselves 
and more deeds for our fellow-creatures. All 
the cruelties of a bygone day are fast giv- 
ing place to sentiments of gentleness and 
mercy; and all the great religions are hast- 
ening towards a concord of souls in a com- 
mon emotion of supreme faith. It is vain to 
aspire to the kingdom of heaven if we do 
not work for the kingdom on earth. We 
no longer adore the letter of religion, but 
its spirit and truth. The humanity of our 
time understands that the Sabbath is made 
for man, and not man for’ the Sabbath. 
Much more, the God in us is revolted 
against injustice, egoism, and disorder, and 
seeks to extirpate them from the world; 
and also helps us in the conflict by endowing 
us with renewed energy and means more 
and more ingenious. M. Finot compares the 
saints of our day with those of the past. Re- 
ferring to the story of the city of Sodom, 
he says no modern city could be in a similar 
danger, for it would always be easy to find 
more than ten righteous men in it. It is the 
unexpected flashes which from time to time 
illuminate the depths of the modern con- 
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science and show its great beauty. A catas- 
trophe, such as that of the Titanic, reveuls 
an incaleulable number of herves of duty. 
This ship contained enough supermen to 
peonle the most beautiful heroie books of 
antiquity. The day of our death is indeed 
the supreme test of our conscience, and of 
our moral life. The serene majesty with 
which hundreds of passengers on the Titan- 
ic left the world is one of the most striking 
and comforting testimonies in favor of the 
human race. Everywhere heroes can be 
found if trouble is taken to look for them. 

Speaking of ancient Greece and Rome, 
M. Finot points out that their system of 
morals contained no conception of duty, 
conscience, moral responsibility, or immor- 
tality. God eonceived as an Infinite Being, 
identifying Himself with the causes of the 
universe, is a conquest of recent times. M. 
Finot makes it clear that the moral progress 
of the race, by becoming more human, has 
become more divine. We know now that 
the carth is a part of heaven and that para- 
dise during our sojourn here is in us and 
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about us. Man is trying to make the 
world better, juster, and happier. A grand 
new fraternity is breaking out everywhere. 
On its altar the cruel and unjust prejudices 
of races,, sexes, and beliefs are being sacri- 
ficed. But as the fish swimming in the 
ocean has no conception of the ocean’s 
denth and extent, we are unconscious of the 
moral revolutions going on in us and around 
us. The Peace Movement is a striking ex- 
ample. Notwithstanding its recent date, it 
has already spared us a score of wars, and 
we reproach it for not having sueceeded in 
transforming into lambs men who have liv- 
ed as wolves for thousands of centuries. Our 
books, our laws, our speeches, our aspira- 
tions, all reveal the same desire to realize 
paradise on earth. Contemporary humanity 
is still awaiting the historian of its virtue 
and moral beauty, its compassion, charity 
and respect for the entire race. There is 
such a thing as moral progress, as there is 
more happiness in the world, but we must 
observe life and love our fellow-creatures 
to discern it. 





The Play With a Punch 


THE new bee that buzzes in the bonnet of 
the theatrical manager is said to hum an 
insistent note about ‘‘the play with a 
punch.’’ No American product can get by 
the doorkeeper of our playhouses, at pres- 
ent, we are assured, unless it has this pugi- 
listie feature. ‘‘The play with a punch,’’ 
explains Mr. Adolph Klauber in the New 
York Times, ‘‘is the kind that contains at 
least one oratorical, emotional, or extrava- 
gant period, leaving the auditor breathless 
when the curtain falls.’’ The authors may 
not be wholly to blame for the inconsisten- 
cies of character and plot involved in 
landing these ‘‘punches,’’ but the fact that 
their plays present these inconsistencies de- 
grades them from playwrights to play- 
makers, asserts this writer. It is appar- 
ently only another mistaken fetish of the 
producer, like his substitution of ‘‘types’’ 
for actors, for experience is showing that 
‘fas many plays are ruined by such climaxes 
as are saved by them.’’ Mr. Klauber goes 
on: 

‘*It is possible, as in ‘A Bridal Path,’ 
to produce such a sudden change of mood 
in an audience that what has hitherto 
seemed moderately agreeable and diverting 
becomes pallid and unprofitable by con- 
trast with the more highly colored inci- 


dent. And if there is only one such inei- 
dent, or high point, in a play which is 
otherwise on the flat, it will be hardly 
enough to satisfy an appetite for the sen- 
sational. 

‘*The mistake is due to a misunderstand- 
ing or a complete ignorance of dramatic 
laws and values. 

‘‘Drama and melodrama are chiefly de- 
pendent for their effect upon the objective 
exposition. In fact, many such _ pieces 
might be played in pantomime and still be 
intelligible and interesting. 

‘In comedy, however, the play of wit 
and humor and the contrast of character 
and point of view are far more important 
than mere extraneous incident. When the 
play-maker, then, proceeds to pull his comic 
exposition apart in order to introduce the 
so-called ‘punch’ he is engaged in an ex- 
eeedingly dangerous process. And in nine 
times out of ten his play falls to pieces 
at this very point. 

‘‘There can be no doubt in the mind of 
any one familiar with the practical work- 
ings of the theatre that much may be done 
in the way of shaping and amending the 
form and substance of a play in the course 
of rehearsals. But something more is neces- 
sary than the mere familiarity with points 
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of favor in current successes and the repro- 
duction of those points. 

‘Time and again plays are offered in 
which the tampering has been done with- 
out any regard for the character of the 
play under consideration. And in this way 
the insistent ery for ‘the punch’ has worked 
no end of harm. 

‘‘Tt is exactly at the point at which he 
attempts to introduce ‘the punch,’ for ex- 
ample, that Mr. Edward Sheldon has shot 
widest of the mark in his otherwise charm- 
ingly conceived and beautifully written 
play, ‘Romance.’ But there is here less 
obvious violence and a lesser sense of the 
making of a climax without respect to what 
has been developed previously. 

‘*And after all, though it is true that 
several plays containing the big, forceful 
scene, ‘the punch,’ in fact, have been un- 
usually successful, it is equally true that 
its absence has not prevented success in 
other eases. 

‘Is there a ‘punch’ in ‘Milestones’? 
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‘‘Ts there a ‘punch’ in ‘Years of Disere- 
tion’? ; 

‘¢A punch, yes, but not represented in 
violent incident. The punch of these plays 
consists in their naturally human quali- 
ties, in their consistent development. 

‘‘The freshest inspiration this season has 
shown, yes, several seasons, is found in 
‘The Poor Little Rich Girl.’ And the pub- 
lie likes it. The publie in possibly larger 
numbers than have patronized any Belasco 
production in years is rushing to see 
‘Years of Discretion.’ That same public 
has been liberal in its patronage of ‘ Mile- 
stones,’ and its long London run is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. 

‘‘Tt will be a good thing when our play- 
makers and our producers stop worshiping 
this recently discovered fetish of ‘the 
punch,’ Let them strive a little more for 
plausibility and consistency. And it’s dol- 
lars to a pass-out check that they will find 
it more profitable in the long run, and—in 
long runs.’’ 





A New Fossil Man 


A VERY great interest is being shown by 
all students of man’s early history in the 
fossil skull and fragment of a jaw-bone 
found in a gravel. pit in Sussex, England. 
The bones differ so radically from any pre- 
vious fossil remains that they are consid- 
ered as representing a new genus. So writes 
Dr. Williams in Hearst’s. 

The find came about in an odd way. Mr. 
Dawson, the discoverer, in honor of whom 
the name Evanthropus Dawsonii has been 
suggested for this newest species of pre- 
historic man, observed some chipped flints 
in a layer of gravel that had been dug from 
a pit and spread on the road by workmen. 
Now chipped flints, of course, imply the 
work of men. So, Mr. Dawson was led to 
investigate the gravel pit. He learned that 
a curious cocoanut-like object had recently 
been found and broken up by the workmen. 
Making search he was able to recover frag- 
ments of this object, which proved when 
put together to constitute the left half of a 
human skull. Subsequent search revealed 
not far away the portion of a lower jaw- 
bone, also fossilized, which was presumed to 
have belonged to the same skull. 

There were also found in the same mass 
of gravel the fragment of a tooth of the 
mastodon and various fragments of the 
teeth of a pre-historic elephant; also of the 


hippopotamus, the beaver, and an extinct 
type of horse, and a bit of a large deer’s 
antler. 

It is not quite certain that all of these re- 
mains are of contemporary origin with the 
human remains, for, as Sir Ray Lankester 
explains, the gravel bed in which the relies 
are found represents a deposit made by the 
slow wearing away of the chalky rock in 
which the insoluble flint was originally im- 
bedded. The residue or sifting of all the 
ages during which the wearing away of the 
rock went on would be thrown together in 
this thin layer of gravel. It seems prob- 
able, however, according to Professor Lan- 
kester, that the remains are contemporary; 
and this probability, if justified, shows that 
our aneestor lived in England at a period 


so remote that one hesitates to name the 


term of years involved. In geological terms 
the fossil animal remains represent what 
is called the Pleistocene Age, a period at 
which it has usually been supposed man 
had not yet been evolved from his simian 
ancestors. 

The characteristics of the skull itself, and 
in particular of the jaw-bone, justify this 
presumption. The articular process or con- 
dyle which hinges the jaw on the skull, and 
which is peculiarly developed in modern 
man, is of a very primitive type in this 
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specimen; and, what is equally character- 
istic, the chin altogether lacks the point 
which distinguishes the chin of human kind 
from that of all lower animals, including the 
man-apes. Only one prehistorie skull 
hitherto known — that of the ‘‘man of 
Heidelberg’ ’—-has this peculiarity. The Sus- 
sex jaw is unfortunately broken, and its 
front portion has not been recovered. But 
the receding chin remains, and its close 
similarity in outline to the chins of the 
chimpanzee and the gorilla is strikingly ob- 
vious. On the other hand, the two teeth 
that remain in the jaw, which are the first 
and second molars, are distinctly human in 
contour. 


While very great interest attaches to this 
discovery, it can not be said to have revolu- 
tionary importance. 


The fact of the very great antiquity of 
man has long ceased to be matter for con- 
troversy. That man was contemporary 
with the pre-historic mastodon in Europe 
was demonstrated by the remains found in 
the eaves of France, which included frag- 
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ments of tusks on which pictures of the 
mastodon itself were sketched. Since that 
discovery was made by Lartet and Christy, 
almost half a century ago, it has been im- 
possible to doubt the extremely ancient 
lineage of our race. 

On the other hand, the precise steps that 
mark its evolution are but dimly traced as 
yet by the modern investigators; so such a 
find as the Sussex skull and jaw adds an im- 
portant new bit of evidence and brings the 
genealogical tree one stage nearer to com- 
pletion. 

It is particularly interesting to note that 
the new skull is very different in contour 
from the famous Neanderthal skull which 
came from a cave in Germany; and that it 
bears a curious resemblance in type to the 
skulls of the people inhabiting Sussex as 
recently as a thousand years ago. It is at 
least conceivable that the tribe of Evan- 
thropus Dawsonii has continued to inhabit 
Britain throughout the intervening cen- 
turies and that some of the blood of this 
pre-historic race courses in the veins of 
contemporary Britons. 





Marie Corelli as Una 


THE ‘‘star turn’’ on Nash’s bill is Marie 
Corelli, who contributes an appeal against 
war, entitled ‘‘Savage Glory.’’ As might 
be expected, the appeal is pitched in a very 
high key. The argument is a comprehens- 
ive challenge :-— 
‘‘Civilization is a great word. It reads 
well—it is used everywhere—it bears itself 
proudly in the language. It is a big mouth- 
ful of arrogance and self-sufficiency. The 
very sound of it flatters our vanity and 
testifies to the good opinion we have of 
ourselves. We boast of ‘‘Civilization’’ as 
if we were really civilized — just as we 
talk of *‘Christianity’’ as if we were really 
Christians. Yet it is all the veriest game 
of make-believe, for we are mere savages 
still. Savages in ‘‘the lust of the eye and 
pride of life’’—savages in our national 
prejudices and animosities, our jealousies, 
our greed and malice, and savages in our 
relentless efforts to overreach or pull down 
each other in social and business relations. 
If any confirmation of such a statement be 
needed, it is found in the fact that war is 
still permitted to exist. War is unquestion- 
ably the thrust and blow of untamed sav- 
agery in the face of civilization. No special 
pleading can make it anything else.’’ 


This is, alas! so much beating of the air; 
it has been said with greater vehemence by 
Anarchists and with more restraint by Car- 
lyle and Ruskin. 

Miss Corelli, faced with the ‘‘ popularity’’ 
of war, seeks to trace the causes, and finds 
the offenders to be Jews and journalists :— 

‘‘Roughly speaking, most of the money 
advanced at interest for all important pur- 
poses comes from the Jews. All nations are 
more or less under the thumb of Israel, dis- 
guise it as we will or may. No great 
scheme either in peace or war can be started 
without Jewish gold and Jewish support. 
; Unctuous newspaper articles lament- 
ing the ‘‘horrors’’ of war and disclaiming 
all responsibility for fermenting and agitat- 
ing the motives of quarrel, are only so much 
meaningless ‘‘copy.’’ Whereas the very 
suggestion of war is a paying ‘‘sensation’’ 
for press-men—it gives plenty of opening 
for big ‘‘head-lines’’ and attractive ‘‘ post- 
ers,’’ which help to sell their penny or half- 
penny sheets to the best advantage.’’ 

If the Press were really responsbile for 
war, peace would not be difficult of atain- 
ment; the journalist is only a part, how- 
ever important, of the nation, and the whole 
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is greater than the part, as was once said 
by an earlier writer than Miss Corelli. 

The fault lies deeper; no attempt has 
ever been made in these islands to educate 
the rising generation with any regard to 
modern facts, and the value of thought as a 
means of attainment is unheard of in the 
schools where religion rides rampant and 
the classics of pre-Christian pagans are the 
first and last word of the pedant. 

Miss Corelli is horrified at the recent de- 
velopment in the instruments of destruc- 
tion :— 

‘¢ Another instrument of treachery is the 
submarine—a truly devilish invention devis- 
ed for the avowed object of destroying 
war-vessels by murderous action from the 
hidden depths of the sea.’’ 

‘¢ And now, not satisfied with attack from 
the secret depths of the ocean, we are pre- 
paring to shower bombs upon our enemies 
from ‘‘military aeroplanes,’’ so that the 
hitherto neutral skies will be made spaces 
of vantage for pitiless assault. All these 
‘‘eivilized’’ inventions for the practice of 
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barbarity ought to give so-called ‘‘Chris- 
tion’’ Empires food for serious thought, yet, 
strange to say, it would seem that every 
new and more murderous weapon of war- 
fare is hailed with columns of praise in the 
press and such general acclamation as may 
truly be called ‘‘savage’’—for no ‘‘civiliz- 
ed’’ community, educated according to all 
that we boast of in our advanced state of 
progress, could or would rejoice over the 
construction of mere killing machines for 
the slaughter of their fellow-creatures. 
Therefore, it may be asked—Are we truly 
‘‘eivilized,’’ or is it all a sham? Are we 
really humane, or as bloodthirsty as when, 
in our aboriginal savagery, we cracked open 
the skulls of our enemies with flint axes?’’ 

All this has been said in Hyde Park for a 
generation, as ably and as fiercely, and the 
gibes at patriotism are as old as the dic- 
tionary definition. John Ruskin onee said 
that wars would cease if women decided to 
go into universal mourning against blood- 
shed. Will Miss Corelli preach this prac- 
tical doctrine to her innumerable admirers? 





The Wheel 


THE most interesting article in McClure’s 
is one by Mr. C. N. Williamson on ‘‘Sys- 
tems and System-Players at Monte Carlo.’’ 

This privileged resort has been described 
as a Garden of Eden and likened unto a 
Hell upon Earth. The spirit of evil may be 
the only nexus, but whether for pleasure 
or excitement, Monte Carlo continues to 
attract an amazing assortment of men and 
women from the four corners of the earth. 
The most notable, if not the most pictures- 
que, amongst these are undobutedly the sys- 
tem-players. Mr. Williamson gives us an 
odd glimpse of these hopeful ones: 

A little after nine o’clock in the morning 
a stranger would be surprised to see a 
crowd, composed mostly of men, solemnly 
asembled on the pavement across the road 
opposite the Casino. They look more like 
business men waiting for a suburban train 
to take them to the city than gay Riviera 
idlers. Their faces are intent, though not 
visibly anxious. They talk little to their 
neighbors, and laugh less. 

Mr. Williamson chats pleasantly of the 
great Jaggers who succeeded with a sys- 
tem invented on the ordered fluctuations of 
a faulty roulette wheel :— 

‘‘The ‘system’ began to seem superna- 
tural and in a few months Jaggers had 
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taken from the Casino the unprecedented 
sum of $600,000. The authorities began 
to suspect that all the cylinders were im- 
perfect. The maker was sent for, and each 
wheel was subjected to a rigid scrutiny. 
The faulty one was discovered and taken 
away, and next morning Jaggers’ tide of 
fortune turned. For a few days he went on 
playing, and lost back to the Casino some 
$200,000 of his enormous winnings. Then 
he was wise enough to see that he was 
beaten. He discharged his staff, ceased 
play, and retired with the comfortable sum 
of $400,000 intact. Never did he appear 
again at Monte Carlo; but his memory has 
lived there since as a classie one.’’ 

The simplest system is that adopted by 
the Grand Duke Michael :— 

‘*He is a most popular figure: handsome, 
dignified, striking, easy to find in a crowd 
because of his height, and amazingly lucky. 
His system is one that seems to be based 
on an absurdity—that numbers, having ap- 
peared, will immediately repeat themselves 
several times n suecession or close to- 
rether; 29 and 36 are the Grand Duke’s 
favorite numbers. When one of these ap- 
pears, he ets the maximum ($1,200) that 
it will repeat, staking also on chevanx and 
earrés, so that if the number itself does 
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not come, another near it may still give 
him a limited success.’’ 

Mr. Williamson does not pretend to give a 
complete picture of the tragedies which 
must be enacted daily in the artificial at- 
mosphere of the gamblers’ paradise—or 
hell, but he gives the details of an ingenious 
system, the author of which died miserab- 
ly poor in a London suburb while his pupils 
were daily winning considerable sums at 
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Monte Carlo. The ingenious inventor call- 
ed himself ‘‘the Conqueror.’’ His system, 
when tested ‘‘over more than 50,000 auth- 
entic spins of the roulette wheel, has given 
the surprising average of four wins more 
than the Bank on each hundred coups, after 
annihilating the zero percentage, and actual 
play at the tables has corroborated these 
results.’’ So there is something in system 
after all! 





Sentiment in the 


IN HIS London letter in the Book Monthly 
for January, Mr. James Milne puts in a 
plea for more sentiment in the new English 
novel. 

By sentiment Mr. Milne does not mean 
mawkishness or the blubbering-over kind of 
thing which some people call sentiment, but 
sentiment of the real, healthy, hearty kind, 
the feeling of a thing and the expressing 
of it enthusiastically. To have sentiment is 
surely nothing more than to be moved by 
feeling, to be susceptible to emotion, to sen- 
sibility; in fine, real sentiment is sincerity 
of feeling expressed sincerely. This, he says, 
is conspicuously lacking in the modern nov- 
el. Mere cleverness does not appeal to the 
heart of the great public. What people 
want is a touch of human feeling, and there 
are many novelists to-day who could find 
a place for honest sentiment if they 
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only would, and if they only thought 
it not beneath their dignity to do 
so. Every woman has sentiment, but 
if she is a _ literary woman she 
hesitates to let herself go on the sub- 
ject. An idea seems to have arisen that a 
woman novelist must write only of the drab 
realities of life rathter than of the side 
where the spring of sentiment flows. Mr. 
Milne wans more ‘‘stories which are true 
to life and which still carry you up the 
hill and over it, and far away to the happy 
land in which the average reader likes to 
wander.’’ A tired man wants to be made 
happy, to have a rest for his mind, and a 
woman likes to be taken to the realms of 
bright fancy and inspiring sentiment. Mr. 
Milne mentions Barrie, Stevenson and the 
Kailyard school as having done so much 
to give us healthy sentiment. 





An Ancient Egyptian 


HOW did the ancient Egyptians install 
their gigantic monuments? The question has 
long been a puzzle to modern engineers. 
In the Open Court F. M. Barber offers a 
solution which appears to be satisfactory. 

In the rock tomb of the surgeon Psamtik 
at Saqqaara (about 500 B.C.) was found 
an empty sarcophagus with its 17-ton cover 
resting on blocking sufficiently high above 
it to admit the mummy sideways. It is an 
important proof of how sand was actually 
used in lowering heavy weights. The cov- 
er was furnished with four projections, two 
on each side, which fitted into vertical 
grooves in the sides of the tomb chamber. 
The vertical grooves connected at the bot- 
tom with horizontal grooves which in turn 
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connected with a cavity in the floor under 
the sarcophagus. Immediately under the 
projections of the cover were cylindrical 
wooden plugs, the remainder of the grooves 
and the connecting cavity being filled with 
sand. After the mummy had been placed 
in the sarcophagus the blocking was remov- 
ed, leaving the cover resting on the wooden 
plugs. A workman then went under the 
sarcophagus and gradually removed the 
sand from the cavity, thus permitting the 
sand under.the plugs to flow into the cavi- 
ty until the cover descended to its final rest- 
ing-place on top of the sarcophagus. Occu- 
pied tombs were afterwards found with 
cover and plugs in place. 

The geared wheel and water buckets 
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worked by cattle embodies the principle of 
the capstan, and Wilkinson and most other 
Egyptologists suppose it to have been in- 
troduced into Egypt at the time of the Per- 
sian invasion B. C. 527, but its principle 
must have been used 4s early as the time 
of the Papyrus Anastasi I. By its use the 
obelisk was hauled up and projected on top 
of a sand-box. There must have been also 
a solid wide border or ledge on each side 
and higher than the road bed, not only for 
mounting the capstans, but in order to be 
able to wedge the obelisk back into position 
in case it got out of line in coming up the 
incline. The size of the box would be at 
least 40 by 20 by 50 in order that the obel- 
isk might swing about its centre of gravity. 
The box would be carefully caulked and 
would contain 11,000 tons of sand, exclusive 
of the space occupied by the pedestal, which 
weighs 461 tons. Haswell’s American Tables 
give the weight of granite as 166 pounds per 
cubie foot and sand as 120 pounds per ecubie 
foot. Perhaps Egyptian and sand granite 
may be nearer alike. The nearer they are 
the less would be the tendency of the obel- 
isk to slide as it approached the perpendicu- 
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lar, though any such small tendency could 
be overcome by leaving at the quarry a 
small projection on the obelisk nearly under 
the centre of gravity, which would be cut 
off afterwards. The box would be strongly 
buttressed to prevent its bursting, and there 
would be lashings about the pivoting point 
of the obelisk. 

The obelisk would at all times during its 
pivoting be steadied by rope guys from the 
head and heel, and the pedestal would be 
placed at such a point that the obelisk when 
reaching it would rest on the edge of the 
heel and there would be a space of five 
or six inches at the opposite edge to clear 
the sand out before bringing it to the ver- 
tical by means of the guys. Very likely 
the edge would be splintered on account of 
the immense weight resting on it, and it 
would necessarily pivot on this edge when 
coming to the vertical. Probably it would 
jump an inch or two just when it reached 
an upright position; but nearly all obel- 
isks are splintered at the base, and Pro- 
fessor Borchardt’s careful measurements 
show that they nearly all have jumped. 





Notabie Women Financiers 


THE most notable feminine figure in fin- 
ance is Mrs. Hetty Green, as she is known 
to every one who ever thinks of one of the 
wealthiest women in the world, but who 
signs her checks Hetty Howland Robinson 
Green. There is a homely motherly sound 
to ‘‘Hetty,’’ and though Hetty Green has 
the reputation of being cold, caleulating 
and grasping, an intimate acquaintance 
with her endorses the choice of ‘‘Hetty’’ 
for the name of this New England woman 
who is shrewd in a masterful masculine 
fashion in matters of finance, but who is 
truly womanly in mary others. Thus 
writes Edith T. Kaufman in Leslie’s Weekly 
in an article on ‘‘Notable Women Finan- 
ciers.’’ 

Hetty Green was born  seventy-eight 
years ago at New Bedford, Mass. Her 
father was Edward Mott Robinson, who 
died in 1865 leaving her a comfortable for- 
tune. Even as a girl when she attended 
Mrs. Lowell’s school in Boston it is said 
she was of the most saving character, 
though not mean. In 1867 she married Ed- 
ward H. Green ,of New York. Mr. Green 
died in 1902. From the beginning of her 
married life Mrs. Green demonstrated that 


she was capable of handling the fortune left 
by her father, and her husband retired into 
the background. While she was the greater 
financier of the two, she was likewise a 
wonderfuliy tender and able mother to her 
son and daughter and a devoted wife whom 
Mr. Green never ceased to praise and ad- 
mire. 

Hetty Green is said to be the richest 
woman in America and is probably the 
greatest feminine financier in the world. 
While affairs of magnitude do not appear to 
worry her, and her quick decisions where 
millions are involved are given without hesi- 
tation, she will haggle over trifles, to the 
despair of tradespeople with whom she has 
to deal. Before the marriage of Miss 
Green, her wealthy mother took a flyer in 
society by living for a short time at one of 
New York’s highest priced hotels. The life 
evidently did not appeal to her, for she was 
shortly reinstalled in an $18 per month flat 
in Hoboken, N.J., where she enjoys doing 
her own housework and marketing. A deli- 
catessen dealer in the neighborhood glee- 
fully tells of her purchase of three cents 
worth of sliced ham. The only doubt that 
ean be thrown on this story is that no deli- 
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catessen man ever born would cut three 
cents’ worth of anything. 

‘‘Hetty Green’’ is a name to conjure 
with, and it is spoken of in connection with 
nearly every large corporation and enter- 
prise in the world. The sound judgment of 
this world-famous woman of finance re- 
quires no advisory board. She personally 
manages her large properties in stocks, 
bonds and real estate in Chicago, New York 
and other cities. 

Every day, rain or shine, finds her at her 
office in the Chemical National Bank, New 
York, carefully going into all details in 
connection with her vast estate. One even- 
ing upon her return to Hoboken she discov- 
ered the loss of her purse. She notified the 
ferryman, who said he had been told that a 
lady in the same house with Mrs. Green had 
found a purse. Mrs. Green called upon this 
lady, only to discover that it was not her 
purse, as it had over a dollar in it, while 
Mrs. Green’s purse contained less than sixty 
cents. Surely this naive confession of the 
loser who can count her money in millions 
is a humorous commentary on financial con- 
ditions. 

Until the death of Edward Henry Harri- 
man in 1901 few knew that the great 
American railroad magnate and capitalist 
was constantly advised by his wife in every 
movement of gigantic scope that Mr. Harri- 
man made. When his will was made public 
there was a gasp of astonishment that 
everything was left absolutely to his widow, 
who at once stepped into the control of 
25,000 miles of railroad, with a dominating 
voice in the management of 50,000 miles 
more, and the addition of 54,000 miles of 
sea routes. The death of Mr. Harriman 
left also to Mrs. Harriman the handling of 
$474,664,240 in stocks and bonds and 
$150,000,000 in eash. It is said that it was 
largely due to Mrs. Harriman’s keen fore- 
sight that, when the Union Pacific Railway 
went into the hands of receivers in 1893, 
Mr. Harriman with a few associates bought 
the system for $41,000,000. Mrs. Harri- 
man’s judgment at the time of the famous 
struggle with J. P. Morgan and J. J. Hill 
for the control of the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
road was conceded to be Napoleonic and her 
grasp of intricate details that are Greek to 
the average woman helped her husband over 
many a difficult decision. 


There was never a couple more devoted 
or more congenial in interests of both a 
family and financial character. Mrs. Har- 
riman’s gorgeous estate of 50,000 acres, 
Tower Hill, Arden, N.Y., is one of the show 
places of the country and is a monument 
to her wonderful executive ability, as it 
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was designed by her in all its palatial 
beauty with very little guidance from archi- 
tect or builder. Mrs. Harriman was Miss 
Mary Averell, daughter of W. J. Averell, a 
banker of Rochester, N.Y. She is almost 
sixty years of age. 

Mrs. Russell Sage, who became the second 
wife of the great financier, Russell Sage, 
in 1869, was born at Syracuse, N.Y., Sep- 
tember 8, 1828. She was the daughter of 
Joseph and Margaret Slocum. In 1847 she 
graduated from the Troy, N.Y., Female 
Seminary with the honorary degree of Mis- 
tress of Letters. Mrs. Sage is not only a 
wonderful financier, managing and increas- 
ing the great fortune of $80,000,000 left by 
her husband, who died in 1906, but is also 
a noted philanthropist. Her birthday bene- 
factions have become famous, as she accen- 
tuates her increasing years by gifts on the 
occasion of every twelve month older to 
favorite associations and charities, that 
most appeal to her. Among those especially 
favored are the Emma Willard Association, 
of which she is president; the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, the Y.M.C.A. of New 
York, a seminary at Northfield, Mass., and 
a public school at Sag Harbor, L.I. Mrs. 
Sage also established a $10,000,000 endow- 
ment known as the Sage Foundation for 
social betterment, the income going largely 
to improve the housing of the working 
classes. The New York home of Mrs. Sage 
on Fifth Avenue has been practically de- 
serted by its mistress since the encroach- 
ment of trade, and she spends a great deal 
of her time at Sag Harbor, L.I., and North- 
field, Mass., the two places where her pet 
philanthropies are located. 

Mrs. Hetty Green, Mrs. Russell Sage and 
Mrs. H. Harriman are all women well up in 
years, Mrs. Sage having reached her 85th 
birthday with vigor unimpaired and finan- 
cial judgment clean cut, believing in main- 
taining the policies that made her husband 
famous, though her liberality is of a much 
wider scope, and there is no record of her 
endorsing the pie and milk meals which 
made ‘‘ Uncle Russell’’ at once the despair 
and delight of embryo financiers, eager to 
emulate his methods. 


In all her distribution of immense funds, 
Mrs. Sage is willing to be guided by trustees 
whom she personally appoints, but no de- 
cision is made in any matter involving large 
sums in which she does not have the domin- 
ant voice. Without children, it is a matter 
of conjecture into whose control the im- 
mense Sage fortune will pass, if it is not 
entirely given away to charity. The late 
Russell Sage left only a few minor bequests 
to nephews and nieces, thus indicating his 
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confidence in the financial management of 
Mrs. Sage. 

Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (formerly Miss 
Helen Miller Gould), eldest daughter of the 
late Jay Gould, has shown her ability to 
finance her affairs, and by clear-sighted in- 
vestments has more than trebled the for- 
tune of five million dollars left her by her 
father. While her interests are most closely 
allied with the railroad in which she has 
large holdings her philanthropy vies with 
the business side of her nature, and she 
gives bountifully and largely as her fortune 
increases. Her well-known philanthropy is 
the cause of her receiving on an average 
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a thousand begging letters a day, an item 
of correspondence which does not bother 
Hetty, Green. When the engagement of Miss 
Gould and Mr. Shepard was announced the 
number of letters of this kind rose to such 
proportions that a special seerctary had to 
be engaged. 

As figures in the financial world whose 
manipulations of millions show more than 
ordinary ability ,it is interesting to know 
that Mrs. Green, Mrs. Sage, Mrs. Harriman 
and Mrs. Shepard agree that investments in 
sound industrial and real estate are the 
safest ways for women to augment their 
fortunes, whether they be large or small. 





The United States and 


THE effect upon the United States of a 
conflict between England and Germany is 
discussed in an article in the National Re- 
view. 

Defeat for Great Britain, says the writer, 
would be fatal to the Empire whose disin- 
tegration would almost inevitably ensue. 
It is apparent that the fate of Canada and 
the British possessions in America imme- 
diately concern the Republic. Of Canadian 
loyalty to the Empire there is here no 
question. It is certain that like the other 
self-governing British Colonies, she would 
to the best of her ability support the 
Mother Country. But if the fortune of war 
prove adverse, there is no reason to suppose 
that Canada would long continue under the 
control, however nominal, of a parent State 
deprived of prestige and authority, and 
ruined by an unsuccessful war. Canada 
could not by herself stand up against an all- 
powerful enemy, and the fate of the Crown 
Colonies would be even more immediate. A 
strong appeal would in all likelihood be 
made for American protection, which could 
hardly fail to awaken generous response. 
The consequence of any such action on the 
part of the United States is apparent, rein- 
foreed, moreover, by an alternative which 
in contradiction to the Monroe Doctrine 
would ask it to countenance a transfer of 
sovereignty upon the American Continent 
for the benefit of a European Power hither- 
to deprived of such possession. 

Without going to the length of such ex- 
treme conclusions, a likely possibility would 
be that of a contest long drawn out between 
the two countries wherein neither could ob- 
tain decisive advantage. If the struggle 
should be protracted, extensive borrowing 
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will have to be undertaken, and New York 
is more and more becoming one of the 
money markets of the world. It is probable 
that it will be called upon, possibly by 
both sides, to furnish pecuniary assistance, 
even though the obligations of striet neu- 
trality are somewhat questionable on this 
point. 

As all industry in the belligerent nations 
would be brought to a virtual standstill it 
is likely that while American manufactur- 
ed exports in Europe suffered there would 
be a greatly increased demand for food- 
stuffs as well as for whatever might be of 
utility in the conduct of war. 

Without a merchant marine under the 
American flag no adequate benefit would be 
derived from this situation. The export of 
American products would be rendered in- 
creasingly difficult by the few remaining 
neutral bottoms with the consequent in- 
erease in freight rates. The creation of an 
American Merchant Navy thus becomes a 
primary necessity whether affected by post- 
al subventions, direct subsidies, or the ad- 
mission of foreign-built ships. The sad 
anomaly of the present position in this re- 
spect can hardly be overstated, and until 
steps are taken to remedy the deficiency of 
existing navigation laws, all efforts to win 
new markets will be severely handicapped. 
Pride is often the forerunner of real inter- 
est, and while it is only the former that 
suffers to-day by the absence of the Amer- 
ican flag on the high seas, a European war, 
with its wide ramifications and consequenc- 
es, would soon awaken the United States to 
realising the shortcomings of its present 
policy. Unless remedy be found for exist- 
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ing conditions it is not difficult to picture 
American factories and workmen reduced 
to idleness because a foreign war had 
brought about a virtual cessation of ocean 
transport. 


Even more important than the creation 
of an American merchant marine is that at 
a time of uncertainty like the present, with 
the future still befogged, no efforts be spar- 
ed to maintain its relative naval strength. 
Already the United States has fallen from 
the second place which, for a decade, it 
had occupied, and without greater exertion 
is likely to sink still further in the scale. 

In the event of a European conflagration 
the American fleet, even if maintained at its 
present relative strength, might find diffi- 
eulty in accomplishing its double task of 
preserving the status quo in the Far East, 
and enforeing the neutrality of the Carib- 
bean, where the presence of hostilities 
would certainly embarrass and possibly en- 
danger American interests. 


An Anglo-German conflict would thus 
affect the United States at various points 
and in various ways. There is hardly a 
branch of American national activity, gov- 
ernmental or economic, which would not 
feel its consequences in varying degree or 
be concerned by its outcome. While the 
American attitude in such contest would in 
the beginning be one of strict neutrality. 
which would be maintained as long as pos- 
sible, this does not mean that a far-sighted 
policy might not, under certain contingen- 
cies, impose a different course of action. 
However considerable the responsibility in- 
curred, however great the bait offered, it 
would hardly be wise statesmanship to re- 
main passive if England should by any ser- 
ies of disasters be erushed. Even though 
the immediate consequence would be to 
throw Canada and the British Antilles in- 
to the lap of the United States, it would 
leave the latter confronted by an Empire 
supreme on land and sea, and would force 
it to pursue a preparation of armaments 
which for its own preservation could not 
be inferior to what it might be called upon 
to face. Unperceived by many Americans, 
the European balance of power is a political 
necessity which ean alone sanction on the 
Western Hemisphere the continuance of an 
economic development unhandicapped by 
the burden of extensive armaments. At no 
time, even unknown to the United States, 
were European polities a matter of indiffer- 
ence to its vital interests. But if hitherto 
it was impotent to alter their march, a for- 
tunate destiny preserved the existing bal- 
ance. 
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Seeking, as little as in the past, any sel- 
fish benefit in the Old World, even though 
it were possible, America has to-day a dis- 
tinct and legitimate duty in the family of 
great nations in contributing to preserve 
those elements which compose the balance 
of power, and to which it ean only be blind 
at a later cost. The disappearance or dim- 
inution of any one State in Europe would 
be a calamity, varying with its degree. But 
while the importance of such extinction 
might not in most instances be sufficiently 
close to warrant or provoke active interven- 
tion, this would not be true with Great Bri- 
tain. The disintegration of the British Em- 
pire would be a defeat for America by the 
erection of a Power supreme on land and 
sea. A German historian of reputation, 
Professor Oncken, of Heidelberg, has lately, 
with reason, expounded the view that in 
1864 in the war over the Duchies, England 
was unconsciously defeated. ‘‘Had Schles- 
wig-Holstein remained Danish, the right 
bank of the Elbe up to the gates of Ham- 
burg not been German territory, and the 
Canal from the Baltie to the North Sea an 
impossibility, all the conditions of Ger- 
many’s maritime position would have been 
non-existent.’’ French historians have simi- 
larly traced the beginnings of their disast- 
ers in 1870 to their non-interference in the 
affair of the Duchies. The lesson of how a 


— to act later reacts should not be 
ost. 


To consider the possible econtineenev of 
such intervention by the United States as 
tantamount to an alliance with Great Bri- 
tain would be untrue. Where there is no 
treaty there is no alliance. America does 
not keep England from war nor push her 
toward a conflict. In the event of hostili- 
ties the assertion of its neutrality would at 
once be made and strictly lived up to. If 
Germany and England choose to indulge 
in the luxury of war such is their right. 
However much one may lament the loss of 
life, it is no affair of the United States 
even though England were defeated, so long 
as the general balance is preserved. But if 
ever decisive results are about to be regis- 
tered of a nature calculated to upset what 
has for centuries been the reeognized poli- 
tical fabric of Europe, America can remain 
indifferent thereto only at her own eventu- 
al cost. If it then neglects to observe that 
the interests of the nations crushed are like- 
wise its own, America will be guilty of poli- 
tical blindness which it will later rue. To 
guard against this danger the diplomatic 


. role of the United States in Europe should 
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be far more active than in the past. Proper- 
ly understood and carried out by skilful 
agents it would be one which instead of be- 
ing resented should entitle it to the grati- 
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tude of all lovers of peace, since it would 
be apparent that without selfish designs of 
its own it aimed to preserve the rights of 
all. 





A Six Year Term for President 


CANADIANS will be interested in the 
movement in the United States favoring a 
six-year Presidential term. Commenting on 
it in the March issue World’s Work has 
the following: 

There is a possibility that Woodrow Wil- 
son will serve as President until March 4, 
1919. 

The House of Representatives is in favor 
of the resolution that originated in the Sen- 
ate for an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution changing the term of the President 
from four years to six and making him in- 
eligible for re-election. After being passed 
by a two-thirds vote of both branches of 
Congress a constitutional amendment must 
be ratified by the legislatures of three quar- 
ters of the States—at present thirty-six out 
of the forty-eight. 

The publie imagination has never become 
stirred up over the relative advantages of 
having the Presidential term four years 
and the President eligible for re-election, or 
having it six years and having him ineli- 
sible. But both the great erities of our 
Fovernment, De Tocqueville and Bryee, 
voiced the unfavorable opinion of our pres- 
ent Presidential term that is held by a very 
large number of thoughtful Americans. 

De Tocqueville, writing in 1834. with 
Jaekson’s re-election of 1832 before him, 
puts the situation very bluntly: 

‘*When a simple candidate seeks to rise 
by intrigue, his manoeuvres must be lim- 
ited to a very narrow sphere; but when the 
chief magistrate enters the lists, he bor- 
rows the strength of the Government for 
his own purposes. In the former ease, the 
feeble resources of an individual are in 
action; in the latter, the State itself, with 
its immense influence, is busied in the 
work of corruption and cabal. The private 
citizen who employs culpable practices to 
acquire power can act in a manner only 
indirectly prejudicial to the public pros- 
perity. But if the representative of the 
executive deseends into the combat, the 
eares of government dwindle for him into 
second-rate importance. and the success 
of his election is his first concern. All 





publie negotiations, as well as all laws, are 


to him nothing more _ than electioneering 
schemes; places become the reward of 


services rendered not to the Nation, but 
to its chief; and the influence of the Gov- 
ernment, if not injurious to the country, is 
at least no longer beneficial to the com- 
munity for which it was created. 

‘Tt is impossible to consider the ordin-: 
ary course of affairs in the United States 
without perceiving that the desire of being 
re-elected is the chief aim of the President; 
that the whole policy of his Adminstration, 
and even his most indifferent measures, tend 
to this object, and that, especially as the 
erisis approaches, his personal interest 
takes the place of his interest in the pub- 
lie good.’’ 

Mr. James Bryce, writing fifty years 
later, puts the same idea in somewhat soft- 
er words: 

‘‘The fact that he is re-eligible once, but 
(practically) only onee, operates unfavor- 
ably on the President. He is tempted to 
play for a renomination by so pandering to 
active sections of his own party, or so using 
his patronage to conciliate influential poli- 
ticians, as to make them put him forward 
at the next election.’’ 

And again: 

‘‘The founders of the Southern Con- 
federacy of 1861-65 were so much im- 
pressed by the objections to the present 
system that they provided that their Presi- 
dent should hold office for six years, but 
not to be re-eligible.’’ 

Methods of getting renominated differ 
somewhat with different Presidents, but it 
is a fact that no President that has lived 
out his term of office, except Pierce and 
Hayes, has been succeeded by another man 
of his own party until he had obtained 
a nomination for a second term. A eare- 
ful study of the succession shows that if 
his party stayed in power the President 
could practically alwavs succeed himself if 
he chose. Mr. Roosevelt as President 
could even nominate Mr. Taft as his sue- 
cessor as Republican candidate, but Mr. 
Roosevelt as a private citizen could not 
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prevent Mr. Taft’s renominating himself, 
even after an unpopular administration, 
and Mr. Roosevelt characterized the con- 
dition of affairs which made this possible 
in language no less severe than De Toeque- 
ville used. 

To make him ineligible for re-election 
would remove the temptation from a 
President to work for his own ends, and 
would leave him free to attend to the Pres- 
ideney during the campaign for nomination. 
The six-year term would give the country 
a longer period undisturbed by national 
campaigns and would give each Adminis- 
tration a better opportunity to do the tasks 
which it has pledged itself to perform. 

But on the other hand there are distinct 
disadvantages to the proposed amendment. 
Half way through Mr. Taft’s Administra- 
tion, he had ceased to represent the will 
of the electorate. To have continued his 
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Administration in office for four vears af- 
ter such a landslide as gave the House of 
Representatives to the Democratic party 
would have been a travesty on popular 
government. Six years is too long for a 
President who is out of sympathy with the 
peopie who elected him. But for a man 
who is doing his great task well, six years 
is too short a term. Our history shows 
that we as a people believe this, for we 
have re-elected nine Presidents and refused 
to re-elect the same number. 

But perhaps the greatest objection to 
the proposed amendment now is that it 
eannot be decided upon its general merits 
but must necessarily be fought out upon 
its bearing upon the length of Mr. Wil- 
son’s Administration, his eligibility to re- 
election, and the eligibility of Mr. Roose- 
velt for another term in the White 
House. 





An Age of Wonderful Progress 


AT the recent annual dinner of the Old 
Students’ Association of the Royal College 
of Science in London, Sir William Crookes, 
the president of the association, gave an in- 
teresting talk about the work which, in its 
incipient stage, was being done in the field 
of science throughout the world in 1848, 
when he was a student at that institution, 
and gave a glance at some of the achieve- 
ments of the two-thirds of a century since 
then. It is a wonderful exhibit, declares a 
writer in Harper’s Weekly. The exploits by 
Wheatstone, Faraday, Joule, Grove, Thom- 
son, Ebelman, Pasteur, and others may be 
said to have created electricity, chemistry 
and other sciences out of the new. The re- 
searches of Darwin and Wallace, with the 
broad generalizations of Spencer, who are 
not mentioned in the summary of Sir Wil- 
liam’s address which has been sent across 
the Atlantic, have also been epoech-making. 

More progress in many fields has taken 
place in the world in the past half or two- 
thirds of a century than in half a dozen 
times that many years in any earlier age of 
the world. When the telegraph sent the 
news from Baltimore to Washington of the 
nomination of Polk for the presidency in 
1844, a marvel which was unbelievable to 
most of the people of that day was wrought. 
To-day the uttermost ends of the earth are 
connected by telegraph, and thirty cables 


The steamship 
at that 


thread all the world’s seas. 
and the railway, although extant 


time, were crude’ things, compared 
with those which we know. The 
telephone, the _—_ electric light, the 
phonograph, wireless telegraphy and 


many other of the familiar agencies of 
our time are creations of the past few de- 
eades. Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species,’’ 
published in 1859, revolutionized men’s 
ideas regarding the beginnings and the de- 
velopment of the universe. Nobody now 
looks at life and its various manifestations 
in the same way that he did before that 
date. 

In the political world there have also been 
vast advances in the period of which we 
are speaking. By its franchise law of 1867 
England took the first step by which it has 
been transformed into a democracy; in 
1870 France became a republic and a year 
later the German Empire became a limited 
monarchy, with a constitution, and with its 
popular chamber chosen by manhood suff- 
rage; Austria dropped her old autocracy in 
1867 and became a modern state; while 
Italy, Spain, Brazil (which drove out Dom 
Pedro 11. in 1889 and became a republic) 
and Japan have since then embraced liberal- 
ism. Within the past few years Russia and 
Turkey have adopted constitutions, Portu- 
gal and China have become republics, leav- 
ing only one lone absolutism, Abyssinia, to 
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represent that governmental cult which 
spread over the larger part of the globe a 
few decades ago. 

Advances equally stupendous have taken 
place in the social world in the same length 
of time. International arbitration has 
stepped in to adjust many controversies be- 
tween countries; wars have diminished in 
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number and in their accompanying atroci- 
ties; benevolence has become far more ac- 
tive and intelligent than ever before; the 
church is doing a larger work than it did 
in the past; and the world is a much better 
place in which to live than it was in the 
earlier days of millions among us who are 
still actively at work. 





The “ Grand Prix de Litterature ” of 1912 


THE AWARD for the first time of the 
‘*Grand Prix de Litterature’’ founded two 
years ago by the Académie Francaise con- 
stitutes the chief Literary sensation of the 
year 1912 in Paris, writes Theodora David- 
son in the Fortnightly Review. Its aim 
was defined by the august Forty in the fol- 
lowing words: 

The condition that candidates should not 
present themselves, but that the Académie 
should select the competitors for its favor, 
left a field as wide as France itself, and 
greatly enhanced the excitement. 

Writers there were in plenty whose feet 
were already placed on the ladder of fame. 
The Académie was fully alive to their 
claims, but its desire was rather to distin- 
guish some new author, to discover some 
hitherto unrecognized talent. 

A committee of the most illustrious 
among contemporary littérateurs was ap- 
pointed to make the initial selection. Num- 
erous works were subjected to the critical 
serutiny of the members, and finally, Mr. 
Maurice Barrés was deputed by his col- 
leagues to draw up a report for the Acad- 
émie. On the great day a member rose, and 
with all the peruasive foree of polished 
oratory, pleaded the cause of a youthful, 
unknown usher of a country college, who, 
he said, had produced a work perfect in 
tone, insight, and delicate charm. And the 
selection was ratified by a powerful major- 
ity. 

André Lafon, the author of L’Eléve 
Gilles, had only just been made aware that 
his book was under consideration. 

And what of the hitherto obscure author 
who awoke one morning in his suburban 
college to find the great crown of the year 
resting, unsought, unexpected, upon his 
shrinking brow? 

André Lafon, the only child of middle- 
class parents, was born at Blaye, twenty- 
seven years ago. Reverses of fortune com- 
pelled him to interrupt the course of his 


education at the early age of fifteen, and 
enter a house of business as a clerk. 
Though he did his best, he disliked the life, 
and was unable to settle down in the line 
Fate seemed to have chosen for him. His 
whole heart was in literature. He contin- 
ued his studies at night and at every spare 
moment. At the end of seven years of 
hard, solitary toil, his perseverance receiv- 
ed its reward. He took a University de- 
gree, and initiated his scholastic career 
with an appointment as répetiteur, or what 
we should term usher, in his former school 
at Blaye. Thence he passed successively 
in the same capacity to a school at Bor- 
deaux, and to the Lycée Carnot. Finally, 
he joined the staff of the collége de Sainte 
Croix, at Neuilly, near Paris, as préfet. 
This office does not exist in any other school 
in Franee. A préfet is practically the su- 
perintendent of the boys’ morals and 
amusements; a sort of ‘‘boys’ friend.’’ As 
such, he must be present in the dormitory 
and at recreations, as well as during pre- 
paration hours; he escorts his pupils to 
museums and galleries, reads the news of 
the day to them, and is always at hand to 
answer questions or administer advice and 
assistance. 

Lafon is peculiarly fitted by tempera- 
ment to fill this niche at Neuilly. His book 
is the best proof possible of his wide sym- 
pathy with the needs of youth. Indeed, so 
well does he love his boys that his recent 
honors have failed to induce him to leave 
them. It is his present intention to remain 
at Neuilly and continue writing in his leis- 
ure hours. L’Eléve Gilles was produced 
thus, in the stray moments he was able to 
snatch from his exacting duties. 

A correspondent who visited him to dis- 
cuss the topie of the hour found him in his 
Spartan little room adjoining the study 
hall. Tlis surroundings were of the utmost 
simplicity—merely a huge desk strewn with 
papers, a round table with a lamp, a few 
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wooden chairs, some shelves containing his 
favorite books, and in a curtained recess a 
bed, washing stand, and wardrobe. As he 
stood at his desk smilingly answering ques- 
tions, but proffering no information on his 
own account, the author of L’Eléve Gilles 
looked almost as young as one of his own 
pupils. He is very retiring in manner, and 
seems almost bewildered by the publicity 
so unexpectedly thrust upon him. A twin- 
kle lighted his eye as he described the hum- 
ors of his daily letter-bag. Love-letters 
from romantic girls form not the least im- 
portant item; fathers consult him about 
their sons’ careers; an old woman begged 
him to get a manuscript of her own writing 
published, giving as her reason that it 
would please her children so much, and 
that ‘‘she feels sure it would have a con- 


siderable sale in New Orleans;’’ a boy ask- 


ed for a loan of forty pounds on the ground 
that he is one of eight sons. To these freak- 
ish missives are added the kindliest of con- 
gratulations from such leading members of 
the Académie as Maurice Barrés, the Comte 
d’Haussonville, Paul Bourget, and Paul 
Hervieu, besides sundry offers for his next 
novel from enterprising publishers. 

André Lafon admitted under pressure 
that his book was partly autobiographical: 
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for instance, the school described is the one 
where he received his own education; Gilles 
is ‘‘myself, plus imagination;’’ all the in- 
cidents have occurred within his experience, 
though not in the order given; the boys are 
real, but the father is fictitious. Lafon 
stated his conviction that ‘‘although im- 
agination should be a leading factor in a 
novel, the setting and characters must be 
built on a solid groundwork of personal ex- 
perience and observation.’’ 

It is self-evident that the remarkable sin- 
eerity and vividness of the story are due 
to the fact that the author makes little 
Gilles the mouthpiece of the joys and sor- 
rows and fancies of his own emotional 
childhood. 

Several years went to the planning of the 
book, though only one was spent in actue! 
writing. 

The next novel from his pen will describe 
the life of a young man, again ‘‘ myself, 
plus imagination,’’ but under another per- 
sonality; the idea of a series, all represent- 
ing the same character, does not attract 
him. He means to introduce more incident, 
and possibly a love episode, and he re- 
marks modestly that as he grows older and 
his horizon widens, he hopes to be able to 
make his books more interesting. 





What’s Wrong With Marriage ? 


IN a striking article in Cassel’s, Pearkes 
Withers conducts a frank consideration of 
some of the chief causes of matrimonial 
misery. So important is the subject and 
so clever its treatment that we present Mr. 
Withers’ observations herewith: 

With the marriage-rate of this country at 
its very lowest, and a Royal Commission 
recognizing urgent need of the community 
for easier divorce, it would be absurd to 
imagine, even for a moment, that there is 
nothing wrong with marriage. Manifestly, 
if there were nothing wrong with it bache- 
lors of both sexes would not seek to shun 
it, and husbands and wives would not seek 
to escape from its bonds. 

There should be nothing wrong with 
marriage, ideally, of course. Ideally, mar- 
riage should be a flawless union of man and 
woman—a perfect, lifelong companionship 
of mental, physical, and domestic intimacy, 
sanctioned by the law (or, as Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw would express it, ‘‘recogniz- 
ed by the police’’) and sanctified by the 
Church. 


The fact that if marriage were as per- 
fect as this there would be no occasion for 
any elaborate ceremony to begin it, or of 
man-made laws to secure its continuance, 
would not disturb the serenity of the ideal 
husband and the ideal wife. They would 
accept the ceremony as an advertisement of 
their affection, no doubt, and the marriage 
laws as something necessary for the intim- 
idation of moral burglars or the discontent- 
ed couple next door. 

Unfortunately, however, ideal marriage 
is so rare nowadays that it may almost be 
said not to exist. It is true that we meet, 
now and then, with instances of what we are 
pleased to term ‘‘ideal marriage,’’ but we 
do not delude ourselves into believing that 
such marriages are in fact ideal. We use 
the phrase merely as a convenient way of 
saying that some people are happier in their 
union than others. And even these instances 
are regrettably uncommon, compared with 
the number of flagrantly wretched mar- 
riages with which we are all acquainted. 

What is it, then, that is wrong with mar- 
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mage? The answer consists not of one 
thing but of several things—its mis-applica- 
tion; its too utter intimacy; its common- 
places; its restrictions; its responsibili- 
ties. 

Let us take its misapplication first. 

How many husbands of the present day 
do you suppose are married to the right wo- 
men? How many wives to the right men? 
Very few. Nine people out of ten sacrifice 
their proper share of happiness by making 
makeshift marriages. This, however, is not 
so much their fault as their misfortune. 
The instinct for home-building is well de- 
veloped in them, but they cannot find a 
perfect partner. 

If a man knew exactly the sort of girl 
he needed he might very possibly decide to 
cow old—if necessary—in looking for her, 
but a man seldom even guesses at the qual- 
ity of his ideal unless he blunders upon her. 
The poetry and passion in his nature send 
him out in quest of a mate, but cirecum- 
stances choose his route. The average man 
knows, perhaps, a score of girls in his bach- 
elor days, and he may not feel specially at- 
tracted to any one of them. But if he ean- 
not withstand the desire to marry, what is 
he to do? He can meet girls at private and 
publie dances; at social gatherings organiz- 
ed by ehurch and chapel; at the office or the 
railway station; in the street. If he is a 
nice man he does not expect to make the 
acquaintance of nice girls in an unconven- 
tional manner out of doors; and even if by 
dint of sundry worn-out expedients he 
manages to increase the number of his girl 
acquaintances to thirty, he is probably as 
remote as ever from the discovery of the 
‘feolden girl.’’ 

For all its progress in the matter of 
science, art, and mechanies, the world offers 
him no material assistance in this the most 
momentous affair of his existence. He must 
look for his future wife in the next street, 
or in the next suburb, for the simple rea- 
son that, socially, he is no better off to-day 
than his great grand-father was _ ninety 
vears ago. 


Environment plays the biggest part in the 
game of love. A lucky few may encounter 
their proper mates in unexpected places, but 
we are not dealing with the lucky few. The 
luckless many have no alternative but to 
remain unmarried all their lives or wed with 
one of the girls in their own microscopical 
eorner of the universe. 

The average girl is no better off. Un- 
less she accepts the attentions of strang- 
ers in the streets, or on the seashore, her 
acquaintance with men is extremely limited. 
She may not particularly like the young 
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man with the red hair who is always talking 
about himself, but if he is the most attrac- 
tive of the men who woo her, she must eith- 
er accept him or remain a spinster on the 
off-chance of a real mate one day stepping 
into her circumscribed world. 

Can you expect happiness from a mar- 
riage wrongly compounded? It would be 
as reasonable to expect the exhilaration of 
champagne from a draught of weak cold 
tea. Yet these makeshift lovers bring 
themselves eventually to believe that they 
are devoted and suited to one another. Their 
temperaments and tastes may be opposed, 
but imagination drugs their reason, and 
their real selves are not revealed till too 
late. 


No woman really knows a man till she has 
been married to him for six months; no 
man really knows a woman till she has be- 
come his wife. There is nothing honest 
about courtship, though there may be noth- 
ing intentionally dishonest about it. Men 
and women alike endeavor to appear at 
their best, and cloaking their natural, nor- 
mal selves with romance, meet on their best 
behavior. Even when they quarrel, they 
quarrel artificially, and mainly about insig- 
nificant trifles—a fact which their elders 
ascribe to their state of mind, though really 
and truly the mere inclination to quarrel 
when there is nothing but their idiosyneras- 
ies to quarrel about proves them ill-assort- 
ed. 


Disillusionment is part and parcel of the 
early days of all marriages, but it need not 
necessarily beget disagreement and misery. 
If the marriage is not misapplied the revel- 
ation of their true characters will result 
first of all in a sense of disappointment, but 
ultimately in a more lasting, practical, wear- 
able affection than the thing we call ‘‘love’’ 
which brought them together. 

Love is not only the expression of pas- 
sion, it owes much of its intoxication to the 
fascination of the unknown. +Marriage 
means intimacy—the elimination of the un- 
known—and intimacy injures when it is 
ugly. If a husband and wife can love one 
another for their very faults and failings, 
then it is seareely likely that there will ever 
be anything radically wrong with their mar- 
riage, for intimacy does not permanently in- 
jure when it is not ugly, and the most per- 
fect form of marriage is that in which fa- 
miliarity does not breed contempt. 

But one of the things that is wrong with 
matrimony is undoubtedly the utter inti- 
macy into which so many couples blindly 
rush. The barriers erected by convention 
between the sexes are removed by the wed- 
ding-ring, but that is no reason why all the 
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little illusions of life should straightway be 
destroyed—why two who have hitherto dis- 
played themselves at their best should make 
haste to exhibit themselves at their very 
worst. 


Nearly all women embark upon marriage 
with ‘‘nice’’ instinets and excellent ideals, 
and it is nearly always the husband’s fault 
(and folly) if these instincts and ideals are 
spoiled or destroyed. Brute passion may 
not frighten a woman, but the abrupt ter- 
mination of all the privacy to which she has 
been accustomed through the years certainly 
murders her romance and mars her wife- 
hood. One can only approach a delicate 
subject with delicacy, but if husbands real- 
ized how much they lose and how little thev 
gain by denying their wives every vestige 
of the sanctity of sex, every right to persun- 
al seclusion, they would have a _ dressing- 
room of their own from their wedding- Jay 
onwards, even if that dressing-room 
(through lack of accommodation) contained 
the bath. 


It is the ugly intimacies of married life 
that beget its dreary commonplaceness. On- 
ly exceptionally matter-of-fact people can 
find content in an existence which is utterly 
void of romance, and wives who prove nn- 
faithful are often driven to wrong-doing, 
not so much through any latent evil in their 
natures, as through a craving for the poetry 
of life. The dull, stupid daily round of 
housework is too much of an anti-climax to 
the picturesque days of courtship in the 
majority of hcmes. A woman whe is worth 
her salt will do the most mneniel work for 
the man she has married, but he must con- 
tinue to love her, he must continue to tinge 
the grey monotony of household cares with 
the glow of his affection, exhibit an appre- 
ciation for the woman as well as for the 
housework she accomplishes, or something 
will speedily go irretrievably wrong. 

Commonplace work, commonplace cares, 
commonplace leisure, and a commor place 
husband—these factors are sufficient to 
bring ruin into any marriage. Yet they are 
the most commonplace factors of the com- 
monplace home. The wife endures them till 
they are no longer endurable, and then — 
well, what can be expected when everything 
is wrong with marriage, and sume other 
mon comes along? The intruder may be 
less worthy than the husband, but he offers 
what the husband has denied—novelty and 
romance. 

Sometimes, it must be confessed, it is the 
wife who is in fault, and not her spouse. 
She has, perhaps, the mind of a servant, the 
soul of a housekeeper, and makes the home 
a place of torment to him. He wants a wife 
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—a human little woman—but the woman of- 
fers him only a spotless home and unending 
conversations about ways and means. There 
are many married couples in one or other 
of these plights; but there would not be, had 
all the marriages of the universe been prop- 
erly contrived from the first day of the 
honeymoon. 

_ It is the earliest appearance of the wife 
in curlpapers at the breakfast-table that 
matters more than all her protestations of 
love; it is the first piece of thoughtless eom- 
monness on the part of the man that mat- 
ters more than all the presents he can heap 
uvon his domestie partner. 

The restrictions of married life are num- 
erous, but they need not be galling. How- 
ever tied a woman may feel to the home 
over which she presides, she should hasten 
to accept her husband’s invitation to a 
theatre, a concert, a dance, or even a walk; 
for once he has acquired the habit of going 
out alone, the unity of the marriage is at 
an end. He loses sight of the fact that she 
needs him, despite her reluctance to accom- 
pany him, and he is prone to seek what he 
ealls ‘‘consolation’’ out of bounds. The 
wife who becomes a slave to the restrictions 
and responsibilities of marriage loses the 
consideration of her partner. He comes to 
accept her slavery as a thing more essential 
to her than to himself, and ceases to find 
any great pleasure in her society. Better 
a bad housekeeper than a bad wife. 


On the other hand, a woman’s extrava- 
gance is often a fruitful cause of matrimon- 
ial misery. The restrictions of marriage 
should not be studied too exclusively, but 
they should not be ignored to the extent 
of getting into debt, for debt spells the 
doom of happiness. Debt leads to deceit; 
distress and desertion. Ignorance of fin- 
ancial matters is quite a forgivable defect 
in a wife, but she should show a readiness 
—even if an aptitude be impossible — to 
learn how to control the domestic expendi- 
ture. Innumerable marriages have come to 
grief simply through the unealeulated, ill- 
advised efforts of a wife to provide for hus- 
band with pleasures beyond the common 
purse, and the indulgence of vanity in the 
shape of new frocks and hats and shoes, in- 
volving preposterous bills to be settled soon- 
er or later, has soured many a husband’s 
temper. It is part of a wife’s province to 
please, but not by plundering. 

The tendency of husbands and wives to 
flirt and frivol with people other than their 
lawful partners is another defect of modern 
marriage. 


This is an age of irresponsibility and 
pleasure-seeking, but marriage 1s a respon- 
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sible state and cannot be trifled with. It is 
because so many people marry before they 
have come to realize the seriousness and 
significance of marriage that so many sub- 
sequently rail against its bonds. According 
to Max Nordau the perfect marriage lasts 
only for seven years, but other less famous 
philosophers might very well venture the 
opinion that if marriage were less lightly 
and casually undertaken, even an imperfect 
one would last a great deal longer. If a 
man and a woman can hold an affection for 
one another for the space of seven years 
they can continue to hold it for a lifetime. 
Statistics show that the first three years of 
married life form the most crucial period; 
after the third year the parties to the bond 
have either grown together, or drifted as- 
under. And perfect marriage—if such a 
thing were humanly possible—would surely 
continue for life at least, without the aid of 
any legal compulsion. 

But a husband should be older than his 
wife. Women grow old—in appearance at 
all events—sooner than men, and the elderly 
wife is liable not only to lose the admiration 
of her youthful husband, but to lose him 
altogether, if a younger, more attractive wo- 
man challenges him with bright eyes when 
his lawful partner has become passé. Let 
women, therefore, avoid the danger of un- 
happiness which lies in marrying mere boys 
and growing old while the boys themselves 
are growing up. 

So far I have made no mention of chil- 
dren, but children are a frequent cause of 
domestic dissension and matrimonial dis- 
aster. They are a blessing in the eyes of 
sane men and women, and they perfect hun- 
dreds of imperfect marriages; but they are 
a responsibility, and they increase the cost 
of the partnership. There is no defensible 
reason why these two drawbacks should 


mar a marriage when children begin to ar- 
rive, but the fact remains‘that children of- 
ten estrange their parents. 


Even the first 
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innocent little baby, coing on its young 
mother’s knee, has sent the father jealous- 
ly out of the front door; and children of 
an older growth have caused almost as many 
separations as the more understandable 
things that are wrong with matrimony. 

This article would be incomplete with- 
out the inclusion of one other factor in the 
destruction of marriage—the modern sex- 
problem novel. 

The fairy tale that pleased us in our 
childhood invariably ended with the grati- 
fying information that the prince and the 
princess married and were happy ever after- 
wards. We had a notion, as children, that 
one was inevitably happy once one was mar- 
ried, even if the case of our own parents 
failed to support that notion. But hundreds 
of modern novels have waged war with our 
healthy childish belief. These books begin 
with the wedding-bells, which used to end 
the old three-volume novel, and proceed to 
revel in the dissection of tortured souls un- 
ited by irksome bonds. 

It would be difficult to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the extent to which such 
vile productions have deterred men and wo- 
men from marrying, but with this side of 
their influence I am not just now concern- 
ed; for, what is even worse, they fall into 
the hands of girl-wives, who read them by 
the dozen and’ unconsciously absorb their 
venom. They teach these wives to suspect 
their husbands; they encourage them to 
look for the insignificant acts of neglect 
which are alleged by the authors to be so 
sure a sign of infidelity and lost affection. 

Books such as these preach the insidi- 
ous gospel of discontent, and make martyrs 
of married women who should be happy. 
For the sake of marriage as an institution, 
for the sake of publie decency, the so-call- 
ed »sychological sex novel should be sup- 
pressed. It encourages a low standard of 
morality and exaggerates the things that 
are wrong with matrimony. 
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ANTI-DUST 


Disinfectant Sweeping Powder 
ISA 


LIFE-PRESERVER 


Because it Kills all Disease Germs 
NO DUST WHILE SWEEPING 
Ask Your Dealer 


The SAPHO MFG. CO., Ltd., Montreal 


MacLAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO., LTD. 


Sole Distributors for Ontario 
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| When you want candy that is not 
}only pure and of the best quality 
but absolutely 


fresh, get 

D Sd thachdlie 
—_—_—f4—— Our candies, 
Bonbons Choclates soda syrups 





and ice cream | 


are made fresh daily. ‘That is one | 
|reason why they always please. 


130 Yonge St., TORONTO, Can. 
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INGERSOLL 
CREAM 
CHEESE 


A delicious accompaniment 
for crackers and apple 
pie, or to be with 

sandwiches. 
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Crackers and Cheese 
Always Tempting 
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A Great Combination 
Apple Pie and 






Sold in Packets 
Only, 15c & 25c. 

















“Spreads 
Like 
Butter” 



































is concentrated beef. 
It is a valuable aid to 
digestion and builds up 


sound nerve and muscle. 


Use it in your soups. 
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GET THE 
RIGHT 

HEATING 
SYSTEM 


MAKES HOME WORTH WHILE QO Coie 























Make your home a pleasant place by giving your best attention to the most 


important problem of home making—The Heating System. 


The most healthy, economical and satisfactory method of heating is by the 
King Hot Water System. It gives a natural moist heat, at an even temperature. 


all the time. It is cleaner and easier of operation than any other. 


WE WANT YOU TO SEE OUR BOOK- 
LET ‘‘COMFORTABLE HOMES.’’ AN 
INTERESTING BOOK, FULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED AND THE QUESTION OF 
HEATING IS FULLY DEALT WITH IN 
A MANNER WHICH MAKES IT EASILY 
UNDERSTOOD. JUST SEND US A CARD 
WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS. 
WRITE IT NOW. 








STEELANDRADIATION, timitep 


Head Office: Fraser Avenue 


Shrowroom: 78-82 Adelaide Street East 


TORONTO 


Branches in all the Principal Cities and Towns 
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Worth 
Looking Into 


The choice of a table beverage fre- 
quently has much to do with the health 
and happiness of a family, not only the 
children but grown-ups, too. 


The New Food-Drink 


INSTANT 
-POSTUM 


is proving most satisfyingand beneficial 
in homes where it has taken the place of tea and coffee, which 
contain Caffeine and other harmful ingredients. 


Py 


This new beverage requires no boiling. 


It is regular Postum percolated at the factory and reduced 
to a soluble powder. 


A level teaspoonful ina cup with hot water, and cream and 
sugar to taste, produces a very facinating beverage /nstantly. 


Instant Postum is free from Caffeine or any harmful in- 
gredient. 


7 Sold by Grocers everywhere. 90 to 100 cup tin, 50c; 45 to 
50 cup tin, 30c. 


A trial tin (5 cups’ sent for grocer’s name and 2c. stamp 
for postage. 


““There’s a Reason” for Postum 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A Windsor. Ontario, Canada 
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Ready-Made 

Breakfasts 


Delivered at your door 


Ready to Eat 


That’s the modern 
way—easy for the fo |i \\ 
housewife—brings J, EN 
satisfaction to the fam- “J, ; 
ily table. 












When you order a 
package of 


Post 
Toasties 


from the grocer, you 
secure a delicious dish 
for breakfast, lunch 
or supper without 
worry, and at trifling 
cost. 
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These tasty crisps 
of toasted Indian Corn, 


dainty in flavour and rich in nourishment, add pleasure to 
any meal. 





Tempting and Sweet—Ready to Eat. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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There is a Difference and a Distinction About 


MAPLEINE 


Different because it can be used as easily as Vanilla for cakes, icings, candies 
Pm and desserts, producing an original flavor that is delicately refreshing and satis- 
Wiis fying—AND IT IS 
ne Distinctive in this way.—by adding it to hot water and granulated sugar 
— (without boiling) you may make a smooth, creamy syrup that is delicious for hot 
ya cakes, waffles and biscuits. 
Somebody has said ‘‘Mapeline Makes Maplescent.’’ 
50c 2-oz. bottle, which flavors 2 gallons syrup. 
‘4 Your Grocer should have it, if not write our Brokers, F. E. ROBSON, 25 Front 8t. 
@ East, Toronto, or ask us for a sample, send a 2c stamp. 


CRESCENT MANUFACURING COMPANY 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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CLARK’S CONCENTRATED SOUPS 
QUALITY AND VARIETY 





Would not your family the pleasure, simply be- 


enjoy soup a few times cause of the expense or 


during the week? How the labour entailed in its 


often do you _ forego preparation? Try a tin of 


CLARK’S 


and your difficulties and worry in this respect will cease. They are prepared only from the 
choicest meats and poultry (not the cheap cuts or scrap), flavoured with fresh vegetables 
and the purest spices. You may have a change every day, and the art of the finest chefs 
be brought to even the humblest home. Your kitchen cannot produce a better. 


SEE THAT YOUR GROCER GIVES YOU CLARE'S. 
W. CLARK - - MONTREAL 




















For the Man With a New Enterprise to Promote: FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE 


by Francis Cooper. Two volumes that have beiped bundreds of men win fortunes 
by showing them the rules of successful promotion and financing. Vol. I. tells 
how to prepare for successful Anancing: how to investigate, protect and capitalize 
an enterprise: experimental work and model making. Vol. II. tells actual meth- 
os of raising money: privately, from friends or strangers; or publicly, by adver- 
tising. Flow to advertise; how to write a prospectus. Chapters on atocks, bonds, 
underwriting, incorporation, ete. 600 pp. Buckram. 2 vols. Prepaid $4.00. Either 
vol. separately $2.00 prepaid. 


For the Sales Department and Its Manager: CONDITIONAL SALES 


by F. BK. Nartng. No concern which makes credit sales should be without this 
book. Rtates clearly the requirements for a valid contract of conditional sale in 
ma state of ime ren ae pag | title F sateen sold is retained in the vendor 
until payment has been made. pproved forma of contracts, ackn 

etc. 870 pp. 6x9. 1909. Buckram. Prepaid $5.00. att eee 


TECHNICAL BOOKS - 143-149 University Avenue 
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The Men Who Make Big Ben 


About 26 years ago a German 
clockmaker came from the East to 
La Salle, Illinois. 


His only baggage was an idea—the 
plan of an automatic process he had 
invented, and which would make 
more alarm clocks and better alarm 
clocks than hand labor could ever 
hope to turn out. 


With the backing of some local 
merchants and with a_ handful of 
clockmakers, a small factory was 
started on the edge of the town. 
— Beginnings were hard, competition 
intense. ‘They weathered storms 
that would have knocked the fight 
out of weaker hearted men. 


But when success at last came in 
sight they had built one of the best 
equipped clock plants in the world 
and one of the greatest names in the 


American clock industry—Westclox, 
La Salle, Illinois. 


Today, the Westclox people num- 
ber 1,200. Every week day of the 
year they turn out 10,000 alarm 
clocks—alarm clocks of every de 
scription and style— their name 
**Westclox’’ is on every one of them 
and Big Ben is the king of them all. 


Big Ben is the ideal of the Westclox peonle 
He is their conception of what a perfect alarm 
clock should be. He is only two vears old, but in 
this short time 6,000 Canadian dealers have already 
adopted him. 


Only the finest materials are used in his mak 
ing—he is strong, massive and punctual. His face 
is frank, open, easy to read. His keys big, handy 
easy to wind. He rings steadily for five minutes or 
intermittently for ten. He calls you every day at 
any time you say. If you have him oiled every 
other year, there is notelling how long he will last. 

Big Ben's price is $3.00 at any dealer's. If yon 
cannot find him at your dealer's, a money orde 
sent to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will bring him 
to you, carefully packed and express charges paid. 
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Feeds Coal in at the 
CHIMNEY 


For every shovel of coal you put in the fire- 
box of ‘‘A Kelsey Warm Air Generator’’—a 
half shovel is fed back from the chimney. 

It is automatic. It costs you nothing for this 
extra coal. 

It is accomplished by our patented device. 
known as —The Zig-zag Heat Tubes—This 
special feature enables the Kelsey to circulate 
three times as much Fresh Warm Air as any 
other Furnace with the same grate area. 
The Kelsey System of Heating is healthful, 
efficient and economical. ‘‘We guarantee 
results. ’’ 






CUM 


44,000 SOLD 
SEND US A POST CARD ASKING FOR 
BOOKLET ‘‘S.’’ 
The Smart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Man. Brockville, Ont. 




















The Name “JAEGER” Stamps 
the Quality of the Underwear 
or Overwear 


As the rules of health become better known the value of under- 


wear of unchanging quality and unvarying excellence is better under- 
stood. 


Jaeger Pure Wool Underwear stands for all that is desirable and 
possible in underwear for ali seasons of the year. 
All sizes for men and women. 


You can change from Jaeger Winter weight to Jaeger Spring 
weight with no risk of cold at any time. 


yo Dr JAEGER ve" 


316 St. Catherine Street West, vocot 
32 King Street West, Toronto. 
J, 
we iv SY 





364 Portage Ave., Winnipeg. 





And from Jaeger Agents throughout the Dominion. 
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Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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New Hose Free 





Send for six pairs of warm Cashmere Hole- 


proof Hose. 


Six pairs are guaranteed to wear 


six months. If any wear, tear or break a thread 
in six months, you get new hose Free! 


Six guarantee coupons 





More than a million people in 
the United States and Canada 
now buy their hose from us in 
this way. They save all the 
darning they formerly had to do. 
‘They never wear darned hose 
now. Their hose are soft and 
warm, but not of excessive 
weight. jlheysave money, too, 
for twelve pairs a year keep their 
nose whole forever. Six pairs of 
medium grade for men cost but 
$2 (33'4capair). Six pairs of 
fine grade for men cost $3 (50ca 

air). Six pairs for women cost 
3. Three pairs of children’s 
Holeproof Stockings, guaran- 
teed three months, cost $1. 


Think What It Means! 


Think what such hose—at the 
price of common hose—save in 
time, trouble and money. For- 
getthedarning. Forget hurtful 
darned places that make the 
feet sore. Forget the whole 
question or hosiery by simply 
buying two boxes a year! 


Our 13th Year 


We have been selling fine hose 
in this manner for the past thir- 
teen years. In that short time 
we have come to be the largest 
house of our kind in existence. 
Our success is due solely to 
making the hose 
that the most peo- 
ple seem to prefer. 
The same people 
buy them again 
and again because 
of their wonderful 
quality. Inallour 





Reg. U.8. 
Pat. Oilics, 1906 
Cork Sissel 











experience 95% of our output 
has outlasted the six months’ 
guarantee. That amounts to 
24,700,000 pairs. 


Our $60,000 


Inspection 


insures this quality in every 
stitch. We pay that amount in 
salaries to inspectors yearly. 
They examine each pair twice 
over, carefully, to see that it 
lacks every possible flaw. We 
do this to protect ourselves as 
well as to insure the wear to our 
customers. There is no better 
way that we know to make 
hosiery, and there are no better 


[folepr@a: 


with every six pairs. 





hose to be had. Don’t you 
think that our million custom- 
ers prove it? 

The figures above refer to our 


business in both Canada and the 
United States. 


Send the Coupon 


Send today for six pairs of these 
hosetotry. See what they save. Note 
the comfort they give. Send the 
money in any convenient way. Mark 
the grade, size and colors plainly. 
Send the coupon below,or a post card 
orletter. Doit right now, while you’re 
thinking about it. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction as well as the wear. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. of CANADA, Ltd. 
184 Bond Street, London, Canada 


AND CHILDREN 


f Pasierg 


Gentlemen: I enclose $ 


Holeproof Hose for 


POuseseensacesasesasauagsaasseaeeues 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. (407) 
184 Bond Sireet, London, Can. 


....for which send me one box of 


(state whether for men, women or 


children). Size............ Color isikicahibeidiiiigael adsense SR eres 
Fg a ee Pee ee 

NT Gusmeetsnestnnsnnepnnantabbetde swat peeks detelnutv asad 
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“88+ eee en Ceeeee anon 


Rome eereeeeeseseeemeeeeuessaeaeaeess 
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" Wear ffolepract ffase and Find lhe fend” 





BusBesaLe 
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Crevice and Cranny 


Have had to yield at last to the triumphant march of the ‘‘ACME VACUUM 
CLEANER.’’ The crevice and cranny has been the despair of the housewife until ‘) 
the advent of the ‘‘ACME”’ cleaner. 

The ‘‘ACME’’ will clean everything i nthe household excepting the mortgage on the 
home, and its saving in doctor’s fees by protecting health, preventing wear and tear 
of furniture as well as nerves. will soon help to clear that off, too. 

The ACME STATIONARY VACUUM CLEANER is being used in some-of the most ‘ 4g ‘ 
prominent residential homes and public buildings in Canada, amongst which is the 
Windsor Ilotel, Montreal Central Y.M.C.A., The Seminaire St. Charles Borromee, 
Sherbrooke, Que., and the Parliament Buildings, of Quebec. Why not in your home 
or office? 








AN ACME CLEANER TO SUIT EVERYBODY 


Homes, Churches, Institutions, Offices, Colleges 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND LEARN 
WHY THE ACME IS THE CHOICE IN PROMIN- 
ENT PLACES. WRITE TO-DAY. 


Western Canadian Representatives: 


AMERICAN AGENCIES, LIMITED, CALGARY, Alta. 


ACME VACUUM CLEANER CO., LIMITED 


8 ST. PETER STREET - - MONTREAL, QUE. 
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HE SAID—‘‘Few of us realize how much salt we eat. The fact that 
we put salt on all meats and vegetables—in bread, cake and pas- 
try—soups and sauces—butter and cheese—shows the importance 
of using an absolutely pure salt.’’ . 


SHE SAID—‘‘ Well, we are using WINDSOR SALT and no one could 
make me believe there was any better salt in the whole world 
than my old standby.’’ 64 
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‘The never- 

ending search, pursued 
by ancient armorer and modern 
steel-worker, for a cutting edge of 
surpassing Keenness, has produced nothing more 
perfect than 


GILLETTE 
Safety Razor Blades 


Every piece of steel from which these blades are made must pass the most 
searching chemical and physical tests, and come up to the high standard 
which we have set up, This perfect razor steel, paper thin, is hardened 
through and through by electricity, at a temperature regulated to a fraction 
of a degree. Then, honed with a preparation of diamond dust, and 
stropped under automatic pressure, it take the keenest, hardest, most uni- 
form edge you can find on any razor. That is why the Gillette shave 
is so velvet-smooth and clean. 


















‘At your Druggist’ s Jeweler’s or Hardware Dealer's, buy a Gillette. You’l] 
enjoy its wonderful keenness. Standard Sets $5.00. Pocket 
** thaws Editions $5.00 to $6.00. Combination Sets $6.50 up. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co. of Canada, Limited 


(Office and Factory: 
The New GillettefBldg., 


MONTREAL 
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MASTERPIECE of the tobacco-blenders’ art—ORINOCO. 
Just the rich brown leaves of the choicest Virginia plants— 
tender, full-flavored and ripe. Mellowed and dried in the 


golden sunshine of a balmy southern outdoors, until the sting, the bite and the burn 
give way to the sweetness and mildness of natural and proper curing. Fill up your 
briar with this rare blend—experience the joys of real pipe smoking—know what it 
feels to look like the ““Picture of Contentment.’ 


“Rubber” for a dealer with the Orinoco sign, As a “rule” you'll find him handy. “Draw” up to 
the counter and insist on Orinoco in the original package. Be sure to accent no — copies’’ or 
** adaptations ’’ and you'll find that Orinoco is quite as good as it is “‘painted.’’ Packages and tins 10c. 


TUCKETT’S ORINOCO roBacco 


Say you ‘saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The ‘‘General’’ says:—‘‘Coal Tar is a by-product from gas works and 
coke ovens. It is driven out of the coal as a gas, then as the gas cools 
the tar is condensed into liquid form. When used in Roofing it dries 
out, becomes brittle and in a comparatively short time loses its life. Being 
of a gaseous nature, it dries out rapidly. Asphalt—the basis of Certain- 
teed Roofing is a blend of mineral asphalts and mineral asphalt oils taken 
out of the earth. These asphalts were never a gas—they dry out very 
slowly. Nearly a quarter of a century of experience and tests have proved 
that these asphalts make an ideal roof.”’ 


Certain-teed Roofing 


in Rolls ins 
Shingles 





(Quality Certified—Durability pct 


You can now buy Ready Roofing with absolute Quality Assurance—no 
more guess work. On the back of every roll and on every crate of shingles 
you will find the Certain-teed label of quality—a 15-year guarantee 


of durability. The users of this modern, easy-to-lay Certain-teed 


Roofing are saving thousands upon thousands of dollars—it comes in 
artistic shingles and in rolls for general use. 


Get Our New Book “Modern Building Ideas and 

Plans.” A book of this kind would ordinarily sell for 

$1—but as it illustrates the use of our Certain-teed 
Roofing on all kinds model city, factory, and farm build- 
ings, we offer it to you at 25c. We prefer that you 
go to your lumber, hardware or building material 
dealer, who will gladly get you a copy Free. 











If you write us, enclose 25c to cover cost, postage 
and mailing. 





General Roofing Mfg. Company 














General Roofing 
World’s Largest E. St.Louis, Il. York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Manufacturer of 


dings end San Francisco, Cal. Winnipeg, Can. London, England Get this Valuable 


Building Papers Hamburg, Germany Book FREE 
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HE NEW $2000,000.00 HOTEL | 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE ) 


\ 


y/ iI 


} 





DOMINION CAPITAL. 
Accommodation 350 rooms. \ 











| Furnished with exquisite taste and comfort. ) 
\ The latest in hotel construction. 
/) Rates $22° upwards. European plan. \ 
(( Write for handsome illustrated descriptive literature. 
\ F.W.BERGMAN, | 
MANAGER-IN-CHIEF HOTELS, 
| GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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“‘ Correct Styles for Men ’’ 
Let the finishing touch to your Easter apparel be a von Gal Hat. Their 
Y trustworthy style, snappy and rich appearance, confer upon the wearer that 
air of distinction so earnestly sought by correctly dressed men. The 
combining of superior quality workmanship with fashion’s latest has made 
von Gal Hats the accepted standard of head-dress for men. 
There’s a style and shape in a stiff or soft hat made to suit your 
personality. And offered at a price you'll find is right. 
At leading dealers’. G. bs, Write for Spring and 
Prices $3, $4 and $5. ¥: ven gale bn Ltd Summer Style Book W. 
, BRANCH OF American Factory 
Canadian Factory : Danbury, Conn. 
Niagara Falls awes WwW " 
Ontario J Straw Hat Factory: 
INCORPORATED Baltimore, Md. 
New York, U.S. A. 
a 



















Is a perfect emollieut milk quickly abveurbed by the skin, leaving no trace 
of grease or stickiness after use. ——— and soothing all forms of irritation 
caused by Frost, Cold Winds, and Hard Water, it not only 

PRESERVES THE SKIN 
and beautifies the Complexion, making it SOFT, SMOOTH AND WHITE, LIKE 
THE PETALS OF THE LILY. 

The daily use of La-rola effectually prevents all Redness, Roughness, Irri- 
tation, and Chaps, and gives a resisting power to the skin in changeable wea- 
ther. Delightfully soothing and Refreshing after MUTORING, GULFING, 
SHOOTING, CYCLING, DANCING, ETC, 

Men will find it wonderfully soothing if applied after shaving. 
CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 




















Bay you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Switch on the 
and —Clean! 


That is why there are five times as many 
Zimmer Vacuum Cleaners installed than all 
other makes. They are so simple to operate. 
The machine is installed in the basement with 
pipe connections to each room. Also there’s 
a switch on each floor connected with the 
machine motor. 






Current 


The maid attaches the hose to the pipe con- 
nection, turns the switch and — cleans, — 


A¥MACHINE, | 
Not a Toy. cleans thoroughly, too. 


ZIMMER STATIONARY 
VACUUM CLEANERS 


are installed in the largest apartment vincial governments in Canada. ‘The 
houses in the world—in homes—in off- Zimmer Vacuum Cleaning System can 
ces—in public buildings. ‘The Zimmer be installed in old homes equally as well 
is approved by the federal and five pro- as in those in course of erection. 


SEND FOR THE ZIMMER BOOK. 





Write a postal to-day for “Housecleaning 
Simplified.” Sent free upon request. 


The Zimmer Vacuum Machine Co., Ltd. 


94 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 
WINNIPEG CALGARY MONTREAL HALIFAX ST. JOHN 
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The same pedigree seeds as are supplied to the King’s gardens by James Carter 
& Co. are offered in these 10 cent sealed packets. Order at once from the 
Canadian Head Office in Toronto. Those ordering at least $1 worth will be 
eatitled to and will receive the big “ picture” catalogue of flowers and vegetables 
or 1913, 276 pages and 292 pictures. Packets are large size. 


10 Gach 12 “Yor” $1.00 


FLOWERS VEGETABLES 









, RADISH, 
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ASTER, Victoria Mixed. BEANS, Wax. ; 
CALLIOPSIS, Fine Mixed. EET, Crimson Globe. Kirlind * eneaon, 
CANARY CREEPER. BROCCOLI, Early Penzance. ‘ani ener Sa.5 
CANDYTUFT, Mixed. BRUSSELS SPROUTS, Selected. 
CARNATION, Fine Mixed. CABBAGE, Early Drumhead. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM ANNUAL, Mixed CARROT, Early Market. 
CONVOLVULUS MAJOR, Climbing CAULIFLOWER, Autumn Giant 
Mixed. CELERY, Solid Red. 
CONVOLVULUS MINOR, Dwarf Mixed CELERY, Solid White. 
CORNFLOWER, Blue. CRESS, Curled. 
DIANTHUS, Large, Mixed. SUCUMBER, Outdoor or Ridge. 
ESCHSCHOLTZIA, Finest Mixed. ENDIVE, Green Curled. 
EVERLASTING FLOWERS. LETTUCE, All the Year Round (Flat) 
GODETIA, Finest Mixed. MELON, Water, Heavyweight. 
LINUM, Scarlet. MUSTARD, Fine White. 
LOBELIA, Dwarf Dark Blue, ONION, Danver’s Yellow Globe. 
LUPINES, Annual Mixed. ONION, Spring. 

3 MORNING GLORY, Mixed. ONION, White Queen. 

t MIGNONETTE, Large Flowering. PARSLEY, Finest Double. 
NASTURTIUM, Dwarf Mixed. ’ARSNIP, Selected Hollow Crown. 


NASTURTIUM, Giant Mixed Climbing 
NIGHT SCENTED STOCK. 
l’'ANSY, Choice Mixed. 


PEAS, Earliest of All 
] 
I 
{LOX, Annual Dwarf Mixed. I 
I 
I 
I 


\ > 
JAS, English Wonder. 
AS, Daisy. 


1 Pt PPER, Long Red Cayenne. 
: POPPY, Double Paeony, Mixed. PPER, Ruby King. 
PYRETHRUM (Golden Feather). DISH, French Breakfast. 
be STOCK, Double Ten-week. ADISH, Selected Scarlet. 
: SUNFLOWER, Fine Dwarf Single. SAVOY, Drumhead. 
in + SUNFLOWER, Tall Double. SPINACH, Round or Summer. 
: SWEET PEA, Dorothy Eckford. SWEET CORN, Early Mammoth. 
; SWEET PEA, King Edward VII. TOMATO, Early Red (For indoors) 
* SWEET PEA, Large Mixed. TURNIP, American Red Top Globe. 
a SWEET SCABIOUS, Fine Mixed. TURNIP, Purple Top. 
SWEET WILLIAM, Large - flowered VEG. MARROW, Long Green Trailing 
Mixed. VEG. MARROW, Long White Trailing 


Address Orders to Dept. C. 


PATTERSON, WYLDE & CO. 


Sole Agents for Canada 
133 King Street East ; - Toronto, Ont. 
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What it Means to be 
“Makers of the World’s Best Bicycles’ 


A name and repntation such as this can only be successfully sustained year 
after year in one way. We might sum this one way in a word—Quality. 


The bicycles made by this company are built of the very finest materials, af- 
ter a manner that years of experiment and experience have proved to be abso- 


lutely the best to produce a wheel of the greatest endurance, the greatest comfort 
and the greatest beauty. 


Our different processes of construction have become famous all over the 
world. For instance, our nickel-plating is in demand in all corners of the globe. 


Our enamelling has earned a world-wide reputation for its remarkeble dura- 
bility. 


If you desire to get the greatest value for your money in the purchase of a 
bicycle, there are just five wheels made that can give you this value, and these 
are the five: 


CLEVELAND BRANTFORD 
MASSEY PERFECT 
IVANHOE 


Ask your dealer to show you these—the most perfect bicycles in the world 
We will gladly send you a catalogue on any of these wheels you are in- 
terested in. 


Canada Cycle & Motor Company, Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


2 ge 

















Famous Cleveland Cushion Frame Bicycle 
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shown give 
you a fair idea 
of the distinct 
style embodied 
in the 

~ “Monarch-Knit” 











Ask your dealer to show 
you “MONARCH-KNIT ” 


lines. 


“MONARCH-KNIT” is the 
standard for style, quality 


and workmanship. 


Lill 


The Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. 


Head Office: Dunnville, Ontario 
Factories at Dunnville, St. Thomas, St. Catharines and Buffalo, N.Y. 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THE OLD DUTCH HOUSE, 


BRISTOL 


STREET IN BRUGES 





Pakis 


= Iam a 


CANADIAN NORTHERN 


“ATLANTIC ROYALS” 


ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 
MONTREAL TO BRISTOL 


ERE is an opportunity to see some of the most famous places of the Old 
H World at a modest outlay. A health-bringing trip and a liberal education 
combined. You take the “Royal Edward” at Montreal on July the | 

| ninth for Bristol. Special arrangements have been made for the balance of | 
the tour which includes a visit to London, Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, Ostend, 
Antwerp, the Isle of Marken, Bruges and historic city of Ghent. | 


Special--Rover’s Travel Club Tour 









—" 








This is an especially good year to visit the 
ancient city of Ghent. On the date the 
party will reach that city, the Universal 
and International Exposition will be in full 
swing. It will be a great Exposition with 
its Palaces of Art and Industry housing 
unique exhibits from all parts of the world. 
The slogan of this Exhibition is ‘‘A Thou- 
sand and One Attractions Worth Crossing 
Half the Globe to See.’’ 


By all means ask or send for the illus- 
trated booklet which contains the 
compiste itinerary and gives the cost 
in detail. In it is described in chatty 
and informal style the various places 
to be visited with pictured account 


Apply to the nearest Steamship Agent or to any of these General Agencies of the Com- ' Name 


2 ‘ Que., 226-30 St. 
Winnipeg, Man., 254 Utiion Station; Halifax, N.S., 123 Hollis: Street. 


pany: Toronto, Ont., 52 King Street East; Montreal, 


CANADIAN NORTHERN STEAMSHIPS, LIMITED / 


_ ———— ——— ee 





Familiar as you are with Paris and London, 
the program which has been arranged will 
include many points of interest you prob- 
ably have not seen before. This will also 
hold true of Bruges, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
and the other cities on the list. A day and 
a night in Bristol may be profitably spent 
by the traveller because some of the most 

intensely interesting and historic scenes 
in all England, may be visited there 
or nearby. 


of their most interesting 
features. Simply write 
your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon, 
and you will re- 
ceive booklet by! , 
turn mail. Fd 








Please 
send me 
your Rovers’ 
Cravel Club 
Booklet. 


eee ee eee 2 


James Street; 


Address 


M.M, 
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The Institute of Oxygen Therapy. 


SICKNESS 
WILL VANISH 


Oxygen Therapy is becoming more and 
more recognized for the treatment of 
human ills. Its phenomenal successes in 
conquering the most stubborn diseases has 
given it a permanent place among the ap- 
proved systems for the treatment of 
human ills. 


THE FARADOR 


is a new improved valuable instrument 
designed for treating all ailments by 
Thermo-Magnetic Induction. It has many 
advantages over other instruments making 
similar claims, chief amongst which are 
the following superior points: 

{ Its primary effect is preparatory and 


can be regulated by a micrometer dial 
to a fraction of a degree. 


4 The only instrument of its character 
that could receive the universal en- 
dorsement of the world’s leading 
physicians. 


4 Several times more powerful than any 


other similar device having maximum 
strength in minimum size. 

{ Utilizes two newly discovered and 
— highly dimagnetic materials 
aving a double area and two water- 
treating pads. 


{ Every machine is sold under a 10 year 
guarantee, ’ 








Learn more of the healing power and medi- 
cinal virtues of inducive Oxygen as ap- 
plied through this wonderful machine, the 
FARADOR. 


OUR BOOKLET, ‘THE NATURAL WAY,”’ TELLS THE 
WHOLE STORY — SENT ON REQUEST. 
WRITE AND GET IT TO-DAY. 


The Ontario Farador Co. 


506 Yonge Street - : Toronto 
Specialists in Oxygen Therapy. Phone N. 3024 

















The Easiest way to Dictate 
Business Correspondence 


When you dictate to the Edison Dictating 
Machine you talk into the horn just as you do 
into a telephone. The machine will stop, -start 
or repeat instantly at your will, and allow you 
to make corrections or add directions. You do 
not wait for a stenographer, you are not inter- 
rupted and your speed is not limited. You just 
read letter after letter and dictate your reply to 
each without any of the restrictions that are im- 
posed by your present system. 


Demonstration in your own office on your 
own work by the Edison dealer near you. Our 
booklet, “The Goose, the Typewriter and the 


Wizard,” sent free on request. 


The EDISON 
Dictating Machine 


has an automatic Index that tells the transcriber 
the length of letters, number of carbons wanted, 
and corrections you have made while dictating. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
213 Lakeside;Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


L. M. Lemieux, 26 Notre Dame E., Montreal, : 
Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 143 Yonge &t., nceats, "Ont: 
R. 8S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 421 McDermott Ave., 


Winnipeg, Man.; M, W. Waitt & Co., Ltd., 68 Granville 
Si., Vancouver, B.C, 


REA LEN RE TEIN. ARTA RBROLED. EIN HU 8 etme Sk FRM 
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, "280 Calibre 
High Velocity --- 


RIFLE SHOOTING EXTRAORDINARY 


Every expert Long Range Rifle shot has marvelied both at the skill of Sgt. 
Russell and the accuracy of his “Ross” Rifle, which enabled him to land 42 
shots out of 45 in the bull’s eye at 900, 1,000 and 1,100 yards in the Palma 


Trophy match last Fall. 


“ROSS” Sporting Rifles 


are made on the same lines as the rifle Sgt. Russell used, and have the same 
accuracy. They sell at from $25.00 and upwards. No matter what you need : 
a rifle for, don’t buy one without first examining the “Toss.” 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 





6 » Prcmeinern ‘ 
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ROSS RIFLE COMPANY ‘ . QUEBEC 7 
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I Will Develop A | : 
i evelop Any | 
a... Woman’s Talking to 
I Will Tell Any t t 
Woman Absolutely 0 ] Nn 
Free of Charge llow 
to do it Positively CLASSIFIED WANT 
ye ta ADS. get right down ° 
lleve that the dust - the point at issue. 
cannot be developec I you want some- 
or brought back to , : 
its rte vigorous thing, say so in a few 
condition. Thousands well chosen words. 
Sook’ ain. "ae Readers like that sort 
raped pum oo of  straight-from-the- 
. ments, ointments, 
general tonics, constitutional treatments, exercises shoulder-talk, and that 
and other methods without results. is the reason why con- de 
Any Women May Now Develop Her Bust densed ads. are g0 
1 will explain to any womua tbe plain truth in productive of the best kind of results. 
nae yust a — 
ure and the way to success. The Mdme. Du rrie i 
Positive French Method is different from any- CLASSIFIED WANT ADS. are always 
ching eles ever brought before American, women. noticed. They are read by wide-awake, 
y this method, any lady—young, m e age : : 
or elderly—may develop her bust from 2 te 8 sahemmgent Goalern, who _ on the lookout 
inches in 80 days, and see definite results in 3 to for favorable opportunities to fill their 
& days, no maiter what the cause of the lack of requirements 
sammpuent. It is based on scieutifie facts abso- F 
utely. 
This method has been used in E with astoundin 
snecess, ond hes beew accepted by ‘ouaat positive met TREY A CONDENSED AD. IN 
known, To any woman who will send a 26 stamp to pay 
postage, 1 will send complete illustrated booklet of infor- THIS PAPER. 
mation, sealed in plain envelope. Address 
Madme Du Barrie, Suite,3735 Pontiae Bldg..Chicago 
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se YOUR OWN BOSS 


If you are making 
less than $50.00 a 
week, you should 
write us to-day. We 
can help you to 
wealth and independ- 

mi ence by our plan. 
You ean work when you 
’ please, where you please, 
\ always have money and 
\ the means of making bar- 
rels more of it. 

HOW WOULD you LIKE to start out from your 
home on a combined business and pleasure trip, 
stay at the best hotels and live like a Lord and 
clean up $10.00 every day. Work at amusement 
places, crowded street corners, manufacturing insti- 
tutions anywhere and everywhere, ten minutes’ walk 
from home or on the other side of the Globe. Just 
set the machine up any place you happen to select, 
and clean up $10.00 above operating expenses each 
und every day. 

PAPER POST CARDS DIRECT. 

ry my aque is the WONDERFUL NEW COMBINATION 
CAME . 
velop eleven entirely different styles of pictures including but- 
tons, four styles and sizes of paper post cards and 6 styles of 
tintype pictures. Every plate is developed without the use of 
films or negatives, and is ready to deliver to your customer in 
less than a minute after making the exposure, This REMARK- 
ABLE INVENTION takes 100 pictures an hour. Everybody 
wants pictures, and every sale you make advertises your busi- 
ness and makes more sales for you. 


NO EXYrPERIENCE NEEDED. 

Simple instructions accompany each outfit and you can begin 
to make money in fifteen minutes after the camera reaches 
you. A trifling investment will get this WONDERFUL OUTFIT 
for you and put you in a polltion ta make $2,500 a year. If 
you want to be independent, and absolutely your own boss 
write me to-day and 1 will send you by return mail full free 
information regarding this WCNDERFUL VROPOSITION, in- 
cluding letters offering positive proofs from every part of the 
world. Don’t delay, answer this announcement to-day. 


L. Lascelle. voided 43rd tepanietnntate §77, New York, U.S.A 











$200 A MONTH 


with which you can take and instantaneously de- | 


There ls Beauty 







In Every Jar_ 
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O WOMAN, 
however beau- 
tiful, can af- 

ford to neglect her 

skin; no woman, 
however plain, 
should miss the 
possibilities for 
beauty and_ skin- 
health in a regular 
use of 


Ingram's 
MILKWEED 


CREAM 
50 cents—$1.00 


Applied lightly, night and morning, will 
charm of cleanliness; the beauty of a skin soft, 
yet firm, with a natural, radiant glow. Requires 
no rubbing, therefore does not enlarge or exaygerate 
the pores of the skin. 





ive the 






















Let us prove to you the value of Ingram’s 
Toilet Specialties by a personal test; write us your 
and your druggist’s name and address, and re- 


ceive free, a box of samples. 


Or enclose ten cents 
and 


we will mail them direct. 

FREDERICK F, INGRAM CO., 

7 Ouellette Ave., Windsor, Can. Detroit, Mich, 
Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 

is powdered perfection for the complexion. Ll’rice 

50c, at drug store or 

handsome Vanity Box 

Velveola Souveraine. 


a ——— 


by mail, postpaid, A 
FREE with Ingram’s 


| anne RID 
—————— 











to do it. 
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“SocuaN LIMITED: | 


CUEANSERS 1. POLISHES 
TORONTO” 








Extra Large Pail, 25c. 




















Guard Your Health, Sweep Without Dust 


There is one sure way of sweeping without dust, 
and you don’t need an expensive vacuum cleaner 
Just sprinkle your carpets with a little 


“SOCLEAN” 


No dust, no moths, and sweep in comfort with- 


“SOCLEAN” brightens carpets, kills moths and 


preserves the cheery atmosphere of the house. 


BE SURE YOUR GROCER OR HARDWAREMAN 
SENDS YOU ‘‘SOCLEAN.,.’’ 


AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. 


INSIST ON GETTING IT. 


SOCLEAN LIMITED 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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“Success” ALL STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


The value of an article should not be judged by its 
first cost. 

‘‘SUCCESS”’’ Refrigerators are more expensive 
than the cheap unsanitary wooden kind, but if you 
can cut your ice bill in two (and possibly your 
Doctor’s bill), don’t you think it will pay you 
to invest_a little more at the start? The actual 
cost is rot more in the end. 

The illustration shows our APARTMENT HOUSE 
STYLE, a neat, compact and absolutely sanitary 
Refrigerator, made entirely of metal; easy and ., 
convenient to clean—easier than any other make. 

lf the merchants in your town don’t keep ‘‘SUC- 
CESS,’’ write us for booklet and all particulars, 
giving us the name of your dealer. 


NEXT MONTH WE WILL SHOW OUR COTTAGE 





LEWIS BROS., LIMITED 
MONTREAL 





Apartment 
flouse sSivle. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 





























Gives a Quick, Egsier to Use 
Brilliant Polish Better for 


That Lasts the Shoes 
No Turpentine 






























































A vast amount of si is caused by improper combinations of food. To know what kind of foods to eat is to 


KNOW HOW ‘TO KEI y H KALTHY BODY AND A CONSTANT MENTAL EFFICIENCY. 9% per cent. of 

Aseases can be cured by corre ig. My system does not require starvation or fasting methods. The system I 
teach has been recommended by the “Me lical Adviser of The Prudential Association. 

Write to me, giving full particulars of your case and I will acquaint you how I can 
restore you to perfect health again, Special Reduction in fees this month. 
INVESTIGATE—IT WILL COST NOTHING AND WILL MEAN MUCH TO YOU. 

THOMAS McCOMBIE F.D.S., - - 214 Sixth Street W., North Vancouver B.C 


= A CORRECT DIET WILL MAKE YOU HEALTHY===} 
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Furniture at Factory Prices 
Sent Freight FREE to any Station in Ontario ¢ 


Write for our large 
Photo-illustrated 


Catalogue 


N Furniture Co., Limited 
o. 4 TORONTO, ONT. 
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GAS ENGINE , 
Horizontal—5 HP. 


Two heavy flywheels; all complete. Can 


be changed for gasoline. Cost $285.00. 
P 9 
Quick Sale, $125.00. It’s Great Fun 
Building a boat, especially when you 


HAY NES PRESS know exactly the way to go about it. 
Wouldn’t you like to take i 


» a try at it? 





aocmccammmmmmnnen snes on Pores: EOC RE LINO GE 3.58 SI 
ee 


SP ASE 























502 Yonge St. a a Toronto You could easily do it when you know 
our way for making boats. We shall 

e ee ee be pleased to submit for your inspection, 
plans of any style boat you desire. Be 

sides the amount of pleasure boat build- 

FOR VORING CAKES ing affords it has other advantages for 


you. Tell us your ideas and let us help 
you, no matter whether it be a motor 
boat, yacht tenders, semi-speed and 
cruising launches, or knock-down boats 
of any description. 


Pies, Puddings, Sauces and 
Ice Creams try Shirriff’s True 
Vanilla. The real extract of 
Mexican Vanilla Beans. Sur- 
passes all others in flavor, 3. 


bouquetand strength. WRITE US AND LET US 
DISCUSS THE MATTER. WE 


. « ~ | CAN HELP YOU WITH A 
DS Vihtt riff S FEW SUGGESTIONS. 
|} ROBERTSON BROS. 


Foot of Bay Street 


TrueVan \ ' | a HAMILTON -  - CANADA 


A Beautiful Complexion }{ ie "AU 


. Can Be Acquired at Home 


By the use of a BLACKSTONE VACUUM MASSAGER, it can be 
attached to any tap and regulated by the tap. It is guaranteed to 
cure BLACKHEADS, PIMPLES, WRINKLES AND all other skin 
disorders; takes up no more space than a cup; is there when 
wanted, and will last for years. 

How Many Massages Can You Get for $5.00? We will send the 
BLACKSTONE to you prepaid for above amount. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
a THE EUREKA IMPORTING CO. 


378 CRAIG ST. W.., MONTREAL Easy To Operate 
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FOR HOME-BUILDING 


Milton Fireflash Brick is Particularly Desirable 


ILTON BRICK 


‘‘A Genuine Milton Brick Has the Name ‘MILTON’ on it.” 





are of two distinct styles—red fireflash and buff 
fireflash. The colors—being natural to the shale— 
are permanent and not affected by climate or 
weather. 


MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO., Dept. D. 
MILTON, ONTARIO 


Agents for Fiske Tapestry Brick 
TORONTO OFFICE, . . JANES BUILDING 























The Birthday Gift Problem 


NE way to solve the birthday gift problem—and we think it is a good 
O way—is to send your friends or relatives MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
for a whole year. MACLEAN’S will keep them posted on all the 
important events—politics, science, art, literature. Besides, it will give 
them the best thought on Canadian public questions, and the best fiction 
of the best authors, illustrated by the best artists. 
There is no doubt about such a birthday gift being acceptable and enter- 
taining. To make your gift more pleasing, we will mail to each new 
subscriber whose name you send us, a beautiful birthday card bearing your 
name as the well wisher and donor. It will be mailed along with the first 
copy of the Magazine, so as to reach the recipient just on the birthday. 


—__— e—_ =— «= ee eee —e~Eweawweam= e=wemwea= «= a= cee cee cee c= ames a= eee « 


(USE TILIS COUPON.) 
MacLean’s Magazine 
143 University Avenue, 
Torento, Canada. 
Knelosed please find $2.00, for which you will please send MACLEAN’S to:— 


DOR CROURRIRRED, iio 005005000040000400000b0d0sssnndaseseevenensneesceooneteses Secencnseccesoecccecccsencns cr ccbacncnscesencsecsecessees 


Your Qdreas ........cc.sccccccccccccccccccevccccecsccesceescssecsseeeeseceessees Ceeeeeeeeeseeeeeereseesserscccsccessecesescsenecescessees 


It is understood that if the above name is already na gee subscription list you will immediately notify me and 
rerun le 
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YOU NEED THIS MAP 


We shall be glad to mail you on request LITHOGRAPHED MAP and literature 
on FORT WILLIAM, Canada’s greatest inland port, where East meets West. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED MAP 
GEO. H. ADAIR & CO., Real Estate, Investments, Insurance 


Established 1907 FORT WILLIAM, CANADA 


References: Union Bank of Canada, Fort William. Financial Post of Canada, Toronto 









































There’s a Big Pessimism 
Difference Cannot Harm 


between the towns and cities that are 
being boomed and aa porn gd seeeeee the confident optimism of Regin:, because 
Regina has not been boomed, but it is a : aan 
city which has an undisputed steady Regina is destined to grow. Its very 














growth which will continue. It is inevit- situation on the map ensures the future 
able that Regina goes ahead because of of Regina. Any skeptic, after careful con- 
its strategic situation. Regina is the sideration of the facts of Regina’s past 
FINANCIAL, INDUSTRIAL and EDUCA- steady development, will be convinced of 
TIONAL CENTRE of SASKATCHEWAN the great future that lies ahead for Re- 














Regina is the Capital—the Largest City, 
and the Railroad centre of Saskatchewan. 
Investments in Regina city lots are a sure, 
safe investm«st wien secured through a 
reliable source. The Wilson Land Co. 
have some excellent investments in city 
ay og and farm lands—improved and 
n ock. 


Place your idle dollars where they 
will bring you sure returns, Write 
for full particulars, SEND A POST 
CARD TO-DAY. 


THE WILSON LAND CO. 


REGINA, : ; SASK. 





gina, the capital of a province having the 
richest agricultural land in the world, a 
tremendous source of wealth to the whole 
Dominion. Invest your money in this city 
of certainties. 


WRITE FOB FULL PARTICU- 
LARS REGARDING SOME CHOICE 
MONEY TURNING INVESTMENTS 
TO 


The Leader Investment Go. 
REGINA - - «= §ASK. 
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Invest Your Money In 


PRINCE ALBERT 


The City of Cheap Power 
For Business or Residental Property Ls 


Write for our beautifully tilustrated book showing 
interesting Illustrations of Prince Albert 


McEWEN, AMOS & ROBERTSON | | 


PRINCE ALBERT, SASK. j 
References: Dun’s Age cies—The Royal Bank—Morton Bartling & Co. P.A. 
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\,/’ Farming, Stock Raising and Fruit 
Growing are highly profitable in 


igh wd Virginia and North Carolina 













Because of mild winters, long growing 
seasons, good markets and high prices for farm 
pootees, $15.00 an acre and up buysimproved 
arms and old plantations near railroad stations on the 


Norfolk & Western Railway 


Abundant rainfall, modern schools, 
good roads, low priced lands and best 
social conditions, make the New 
very attractive. Write for our 
beautifully illustrated magazine, maps, 
excursion rates, timetables and other 
literatere. 


F. H. LaBaurne 
Agr'l Agent 

Room 124,N. & W. Ry. Bldg 

KOANOKE, VA. 

















RED DEER 


The largest Town in Alberta, and 
now applying for incorporation as a 
City, is the strategical point in, and 
the Coming Railway Centre of Cen- 
tral Alberta. 





We control one whole block of 
Trackage property, and can offer the 
choicest investments in inside busi- 
ness properties and high-class resi- 
dential lots in active demand. 


We have an especially attractive 
offering in an inside business block 
producing good permanent revenue. 











“You will hear from RED DEER.”’ 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


MICHENER, CARSCALLEN & CO. 


Real Estate Brokers 


RED DEER - - ALBERTA 














—CONFIDENCE—. 


INVEST YOUR MONEY IN REAL ESTATE 


but be sure‘that you are dealing with reliable 
resources. 


Mr. C. L. MERRITT 


who has been dealing in Vancouver real 
estate for a number of years, is well-known 
in the East and has devoted his time to the 
study of values. Close touch with all inside 
and outside Vancouver properties enables Mr. 
Merritt to give reliable information to pros- 
pective investors. 

Tositively will not recommend anything but 
what is most reliable. 


Investors will derive valuable in- 
formation by writing to Mr. Mer- 
ritt for list of properties. 


Cc. L. MERRITT, 410 Homer St., Vancouver 


























CAN YOU- 


expect to advance if you don't put forth an effort. 
You can become a first class Ad. Writer in three 
months by studying our lessons at home during 
your + time » 

entire cost is only $30, payable month 

Shall we send you full particulars? a 


Box 223, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 

















City Property 


CHOICE BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


We offer for immediate sale 25 ft., Main St., 
Weyburn, two stores on same producing 
soveumn of a4 wd month, lonasea — 100 

. 2 ew Departmen tore, at rice of 
ae. - . . 

erms: 1-3 cash, balance in 1 and 2 ars, 
at 7%. i: 


HOOKER & BEATON, Financial Agents 








oose Jaw, Sask. 
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I invite correspondence from in- 
vestors regarding the purchase of 


Mortgages and 
Agreements of Sale 


On account of the demand for ready 
money I am able to invest your 
funds, small or large, at a valuation 
of from 40 to 60 per cent., repayable 
over terms of one, two or three 
years to 


Nett You 12% 


Your security is the title to the pro- 
perty in your own name and in addi- 
tion the repayment of loans is per- 
sonally guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 





8 
VERSUS 


4% 


By leaving your money in the bank you get 
4%, sometimes less. 

We are getting our clients 8% on as good 
security as any bank, 

We have chances for placing amounts from 
$100.00 to $75,000.00 and you can deal direct 
through us or through your solicitor. 


DO YOU WANT TO BECOME ONE OF 


OUR CLIENTS? 
If so Address 





W. H. STRACHAN 


| G. R. EVANS 
SASKATOON, SASK. | Real Estate and Financial Broker 
Bankers—Bank of Nova Scotia. FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO 
Reference Bank of Ottawa 




















LOANS BY MAIL 


$100.00 to $5,000.00 at 1% per Month 


TO ALL who are honourable in their intentions. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining a Loan from Me, For Paying off existing 
Mortgages, To the Farmer to Improve his Stock, To the Working- 
Man, To Improve his Home, etc. I do not ask the heavy charges 
required by self-styled Money-Lending firms. I select honourable 
borrowers, therefore I need only ask a reasonable commercial 
profit. I advance PROMPTLY and PRIVATELY, repayable by 
instalments which can be conveniently spared from your Income. 
If you think my rate of interest too high please don’t waste my 
time or your own in asking for lower. I purchase Agreements, 
Stocks, Shares, etc., for spot Cash. What have you to sell? Write 
me your wants NOW. This Advt. applies to CANADA only. 


JAMES WARD, Financier 


) P.O. BOX 666 VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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What the United 


1. The full advice of eight experienced and reputable men, all of F* , 
the smallest shareholder. 


2. An opportunity to interest yourself, not only in one real estate deal, 
3. A share in certain profits as yet unrealized, some of these are: (a). + 


owing, but which are valued by the Valuation Committee of the ; 
Subdivision cost $145,000.00, a portion already sold for $200,000.00, 


4. Aninterestina company which had promotion expenses of only 
profit equal to 30 per cent. per annum on its paid-up capital, and 
as the large investor. , 


UNITED INVESTORS, -imiTep 


Incorporated under the “Joint Stock Companies Act” of Manitoba 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000.00 
HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG . 























, 











Co-operation the Means to a 


Desired End 4 


O-OPERATION, which in this instance means the placing 
of your money with the money of the Directors and other 
Shareholders, will enable you to place your funds in 

some of the very best property offered, and by this means par- 
ticipate in some of the large profits 
now going to individual investors, 
who alone control thousands, and 
to other large corporations doing 
business on the same co-operative 
| Richard D. Waugh. plan as our own. : 
| Whether your means be limited or 
otherwise, you may participate in 
large profits created by the expan- 
sion of Winnipeg and the West. 
Last year on a capitalization of 
$250,000.00—partly paid up—the 
Company made $17,297.04, net pro- 
fit, and is still the owner of pro- 
perty which cost $205,914.32. 
We feel that with a capitalization 
of $1,000,000.00 properties more 
central can be purchased. These eee Ts eee 
will, of course, cost more money, but profits will be more as- 
sured, and the percentage of profits greater. 
The shares are being offered at $110.00 each, par value being 
$100.00, and can be paid for in cash or on the following terms :— 
$30.00 cash per share, and $20.00 every six months until fully 
paid for. 
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Investors, tsi, Offer 


[ * whom are large shareholders. Their interests are identical with those of 





but a dozen at the same time. 


Properties bought for $205,914.32, upon which $121,591.33 is still 
Winnipeg Real Estate Exchange at $274,790.00; (b) ‘*Park Manor”’ 
and the unsold portion estimated to be worth $96,000.00. 


$289.30. A company which during its first and organization year made a 
paid a cash dividend of 15 per cent. A company for the small as well 


PROSPECTUS 


UNITED INVESTORS, turmitep 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
President 
RICHARD D. WAUGH, Ex-Mayor of the City of Winnipeg. 
Vice-President and Managing Director 
ALBERT H. OAKES, President of the Winnipeg Real Estate Exchange; 


Managing Director Co-operative Investments, Ltd.; 
Managing Director Oakes-Gray Realty Limited, Winnipeg. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
THOMAS E. MOFFATT, Sales Manager Oakes-Gray Realty, Ltd.; 
Secretary-Treasurer Co-operative Investments, Limited, Winnipeg. 


E. 8. CHAPMAN, PF. W. MOORE, 
Barrister, Winnipeg. Treasurer Grain Growers’ Grain Co., Winnipeg. 


JOHN W. COCKBURN, DUNCAN CAUGHLIN, 
Member of the Board of Control, Winnipeg. Farmer, Mather, Manitoba. 


J. W. GRAY, Minneapolis, Minn., Capitalist. 


Write for Prospectus and Auditors’ Report 
FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL IT TO-DAY A 


4 SELLING AGENTS: s Se 


OAKES-GRAY REALTY 9442" 


Eee 
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A PLAN 


THAT HAS BROUGHT 
PROSPERITY TO HUN- 
DREDS OF INVESTORS 


ARLY in its history THE 
CANADIAN INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LTD., of Edmon- 

ton, adopted the plan of selling city 
property on small cash payments 
with easy terms on the balance and 
in this way we have solved the in- 
vestment problem for the man of 
small capital. 





School teachers, clerks, stenog- 
raphers and skilled workmen of all 
trades, as well as many business men 
not having large sums free for in- 
vestment, have bought the property 
offered by us on easy terms and in 
scores of cases have realized tremen- 
dous profits. One young lady school 
teacher made 203% profit in 11 
months on an investment of $15 per 
month, and we feel that satisfied 
clients such as this, constitute our 
biggest business asset. 


E are now offering to the invest- 
W ing public the beautiful resident- 
ial subdivision of GROSSDALE, 
at prices ranging up from $125 per lot and 
terms of only $10 cash and $10 per month. 
You cannot go astray in buying this 
property as it is inside the city limits and 
so assured all civic utilities such as water, 
sewer, electric light, car line, paving, etc. 
One of Edmonton’s best residential dis- 
tricts is growing rapidly in the direction 
of GROSSDALE and this year paving is 
‘being laid to within six city blocks of the 
subdivision. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE MAPS AND 
BOOKLET DESCRIPTIVE OF 
GROSSDALE. 


The Ganadian Investment 
Company, Limited 


16 Jasper Street 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 








} 














Vancouver 


Island 


The Gem of The Pacific 


D2 you want a money- 

maker on this most beau- 
tiful island? If so, I can suit 
the most fastidious. I have recently sold 
several thousand acres and I have for sale 
several other blocks, aggregating about 
25,000 acres, on and around Nootka 
Sound, Kynquot Sound, Quatsino 
Sound, etc., from $10.00 to $15.00 an 
acre. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, AS THESE 
BLOCKS ARE SELLING RAPIDLY. 


ROBERT WILLIAM CLARK 
Mahon Block 
1112 Government St. - Victoria, B.C. 

















There Is No Danger 

















for the investor who selects a firm of 
neue and reliability and avoids 
subdivision speculation. 


LOUGHEED & TAYLOR 
LIMITED 


Financial Brokers 


are a reputable firm of high standing 
in Calgary, and will not handle any- 
thing but inside city lots which are 
beyond doubt safe, judicious invest- 
ments. 


The experience and reputation of this 
firm should have the confidence of all 
investors who are desirous of placing 
their money in investments that are 
safe, steady, sure, profitable. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL 
PARTICULABS. 


Lougheed & Taylor 
FINANCIAL TOO a 


Calgary - « Alberta 
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AENNEDALE 


IS THE MANUFACTURING CENTRE OF 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


where larger and quicker profits are now being made than in any 
part of this rapidly growing city, where all the large Manufac- 
turing Plants are locating, where nearly one thousand men are 
now employed. 

KENNEDALE is inside the city limits directly adjoins property which has sold 
of Edmonton, is fast building up with for $7,500 per lot. 
beautiful Homes, as well as large Manu- You ean secure lots in KENNEDALE 


facturing Plants, has graded streets, a for from $350 up, %4 cash, balance over 
beautiful 26 acre Park owned by the City, 16 months’ time. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW BOOKLET JUST PUBLISHED 


TAYLOR-HUNTER & CO. 


322 Jasper Avenue East - - Edmonton, Alberta 
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OUT TO-DAY 
The Latest Booklets on The Great West 


OU will want to see the great Canadian West through the eyes of an 
observing Canadian writer who has just returned from a Western 
trip. Three booklets, brimful of facts, alive with striking illustra- 

tions and realistic description, are at your disposal. These works are more 
than interesting; they are profitable reading for you. The information 
contained can be turned into money by those who have been thinking 
about reliable Western investments. 

Fill out the coupon. Check off the name of the city that interests you. Mail 
the coupon to us and your booklet will be sent free of charge. 








LITERATURE COUPON 


l 
REGINA EDMONTON’ MOOSE JAW | BROTHERS, LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 


| 107 8th Avenue West, CALGARY 
: TORONTO: 98 King Street West 


Branches in Canada, United States and 
Great Britain 
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-A Safe Edmonton Investment. 


NORTH BELVEDERE 


“WHERE THE PAYROLL WILL TAKE THE POPULATION.” 


This property is situated in the north-east part of Edmonton— 
right in the district where values are increasing more rapidly 
than other section, owing to the fact that the manufacturing con- 
cerns are erecting their plants there. 


NORTH BELVEDERE 


is a perfect building site—every lot being high, dry, level and clear. All lots are 
33 x 123 feet or larger. Sidewalks have been laid and the property is right in line 
with the proposed street car extensions. 


Price $250.00 up. Terms 1% cash, balance 4, 8, 12 and 16 months. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET CONTAINING PARTICULARS AND FURTHER 
INFORMATION. ' 


The Griffiths & Duffield Co. 7, 7SN7GN 


“The Home of the Shrewd Investor.” 























Avoid the Pitfalls of Investment 


Real estate is still the best investment in Canada, and the West is the most 
promising part of the Dominion in this regard. But investors must be careful 
in their judgment, and should not invest indiscriminately, for the business 
has in it a certain admixture of rogues. Intending investors out of their own 
interest should see that they know what they are buying and what is the stand- 
ing of the firm handling their business. 


F. C. Lowes & Co.'s 


record shows that they have kept absoluio faith with, and earned the confidence 
of their clients, whom they number by the thousand. Their name in Western 
Canada stands for the best there is in business acumen and integrity, and 


anything bearing the approval of F. C. LOWES & CO. stands for positive Pe 
success and profit to every investor. ° 








Your confidence is solicited. Write to F. C. Lowes’& Co.‘ for 
reliable advice as to the values in all parts of Western Canada. 


F.C. LOWES & COMPANY 
Head Office - Calgary, Alberta p 
Rated in Bradstreets and Dun & Co. r 4 
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Not to know good music is to be but indifferently educated. To-day 4 
a knowledge ol this subyec t Is expected. Never betore Was such a 
knowledge sO easy ol attainment. ‘The Perfection ol the 


_ GERHARD HEINTZMAN 
PLAYER PIANO 


(Any One Can Play It—ANY ONE) 


Brings us all into immediate and intimate knowledge of the 



















best MUSIC. lL here are countless owners ol these llistru- 






ments who have them to thank tor a whole new world 







ol culture and e} Noviment. 






We arrange easy terms of payment. 
We accept old instruments in exchange. 


GERHARD HEINTZMAN, LTD. 
41-43 Queen Street W., Opp. City Hall 
TORONTO 


New Salesrooms itn Hamilton, 
Next to Post Office. 8-22 
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(aT 4. 
The Twentieth Century Wall Finish 
Take off the old Unsanitary Wall Paper and 
use “Alabastine’ — the Beautiful Wall Tint 
‘““ALABASTINE”’ . vastly more artistic than wall paper, paint. or 


c<alsomuine more easily applied and costs far less. 
It is distinctly the Vorud' with peopl ot 











vood taste and refinement—they have 
used it “for over a quarter of a century 


“ALABASTINE”? ts absolutely sanittary—tar more durable than the 


best of wall paper or any kind of kalsomine. The 
best wall paper contains enough arsenic to interfere with health. It is laid on a 


laver of past wh hy Is nothing more nor le SS than a verm tactory. \nd you cannot 


buy al kalsomuine that will not « hip, blister, crac k. rub or peel on, as it depe nds upon 
animal elue to bind it to the wall. Onthe other hand ‘‘Alabastine’’ 


is made from 
an Alabaster cement It hard 


lens on the wall with age, and can be recoated time 
atter time without removing old coats 
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“ ALABASTINE” bas antiseptic = DECORATE with “‘Alabastine” 


properties. and you can have a 

Germs cannot live on or in it. Once the charming and comfortable home With 

walls of a room are coated with ‘‘Alabas our mumerous tints and white any color 

tine’’ there is no necessity for redecoration scheme can be easily and — artistically 
after sickness. carried out. 


FREE Qur  stath of — trained 
“ATLABASTINE’: 445 stood the STENCILS decorators will perfect 


test of time anv color scheme for 
and is today more popular than ever you absolutely free of charge. We will 
It is more economical than either wall also supply free stencils exact/y suited 
paper or  kalsomine, and = far more for your purpose. Your hardware or Paint 
sanitary. Anybody can apply ‘Alabas Dealer will supply you with ** Alabastine 
tine.”* Just mix with cold water and us¢ But write for full particulars and free 
a flat bristle brush. hook let 


THE ALABASTINE Co., Limited 


19 WILLOW STREET PARIS, CANADA 
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Buy tickets ahead of time and hear 
him for an evening in public recital, or 

Buy his Columbia Double-Disc Records and hear 
him in private recital for yourself and your friends for 
any evening and as many evenings as you like. 


“[T never realized before just how completely and un- 
doubtedly poor Deever was hanged.”” And the man who 
said that had just heard Damrosch’s setting of Kipling’s 
“Danny Deever” sung by Bispham—on a Columbia 
Double-Dise Record, played on our $65 Columbia 
Gratonola “Favorite.” 


Not only by the wonderful quality of his voice has 
Bispham achieved fame in two hemispheres: that voice 
is great, but the man’s art is greater yet. Bispham is 
endowed with an intense dramatic art such as is given 
to few singers. And it is that dramatic quality even 
more than the extraordinarily truthful reproduction of his 
voice that distinguishes his records. Ask any Columbia 
dealer to play some of Bispham’s work from the ereal 
oratorios —it is the same voice but imbued with a big 
impressive devoutness that is in utter contrast with the 
herce drama. of “Danny Deever.”’ And then let him 
sing “Annie Laurie,” or “On the Banks of Allan Water” or 

“All Through the Night’’—he sings the old ballads 
with unaffected simple sincerity —in thesame spirit 
in which one could imagine they were written. 


wu 


COLUMBIA 


GRAPHOPHONE Co, McKinnon Building. 


TORONTO 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in 
the Talking Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. 
Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World. | 


















David Bispham ‘ 
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This 


Columbia 


Grafonola “‘Favorite’’ at $65. 


is the world’s standard in the 


talking machine trade to-day. 


It will play every disc record 
ever made by every great art- 


Ist without one exe eption. 


Important Notice 
All Colurnbia records can be played 
on Victor Talking Machines. 


Likewise All Columbia instruments 
will play Victor records. 























Thousands of Dealers from East to West 


and rich openings for many more here and 
there between Write for our book, ‘‘Music 


Money.’’ 
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Paving a 
Pathway to 
Prosperity 


By FRANKLIN O. KING. 


‘*Every Man is the Architect of His Own 
Fortune.’’ was a Copy Book Precept when I 
went to School ‘‘in ’61.’’ Since then My Ex- 
perience is that Every Man is Not Only the 
Architect, but usually the Mason, Carpenter, 
Hod-Carrier, Plasterer, and Almost the Finisher 
of His Own Destinies, so far as this World is 
Concerned. About the Next I am not so sure. 

Why Are You What You Are To-day? 
Answer—because You are What You deliberately 
Chose To Be. Somewhere, Sometime, in Your 
Career, You have Stood Halting Between Two 
Courses. To Your Eternal 
Shame you took The Easiest 
Way—‘‘The Primrose Path of 
Dalliance,’’ Perchance, and 
Here You are To-day. You 
Might have been a Leader 
Among Men, but You are 
Merely Carrying a Spear in 
the Rear Ranks because You 
didn’t have the Moral Stamina 
to say ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ at the 
Right Time. 

I Remember a Little Coup- 
let 1 read as a Youngster, 
which ran something like this Fay 
—‘‘Our Little Lives are Kept 
in Equipoise by Opposite At- 
tractions and Desires; the 
Struggle of the Instinct that 
Enjoys, and the More Noble 
Instinct that Aspires.’’ The 
Trouble with Most of Us is We 
let the Instinct that Enjoys 
overcome the Instinct that As- 
pires. For a Few Foolish, 
Fleeting Pleasures we Neglect 
the Greatest Opportunities 
Life has to Offer, and the Sun- 
set of Our Days Promises to be One Long, Re- 
peated Refrain of Regret. 

They Say There is No Royal Road to Riches. 
Gray, in his Elegy, said:—‘‘The Paths of Glory 
Lead but to the Grave,’’ but for that Matter, 
so do All Other Paths. While we are Rehearsing 
for the Funeral, however, Let Us Live by the 
Way, but Let Us Try to Leave a Good Living 
for the Loved Ones Left Behind. I want to 
Point Out to You To-day the Pathway to Pros- 
perity, and You, and You Alone, can Pave the 
Way. To-day is Short; Yesterday is Gone; 
To-morrow may Never Come; the Path to Pros- 
perity Lies Before You—Why Not Start NOW! 

Statistics bring out the Deplorable Fact that 
Not One Man in Ten saves $1,000 in His Life- 
time. Of Course, the Posession of $100 or $1,000 
never Made Any Man Rich, but the Judicious 
Use of These Amounts has put Many a Man on 
the Path to Prosperity and Carried him Through 
to His Goal. Once Again I Repeat It, Saving is 
the Antidote for Slaving. 





Two Texas Gulf Coast Products 


The Systematic Saver, However, Accumulates 
Slowly, unless his Savings are Put to Work where 
They can Earn Something Worth While. Fifteen 
Hundred Dollars put into the Savings Bank will, 
in One Year, at 3 per cent., earn You less than 
Fifty Dollars. Half of Fifteen Hundred Dollars, 
invested in One of our Ten-Acre Danbury Colony 
Farms, in convenient Monthly Payments (Pro- 
tected by Sickness and Insurance Clauses) will 
Earn Freedom from Care, and that Comfort 
which comes from the Ability to sit under One’s 
‘‘Own Vine and Fig Tree,’’ with a certain 
Income Assured. 

I believe you could Save Twenty-Five Cents 
a Day if You Tried. I know you would Try if 
you Realized that our Growers of Figs, Straw- 
berries and Early Vegetables clear a net profit 
of $300 to $500 an Acre. Men have Realized 
more than $1,000 an acre growing Oranges in our 
Country. Remember, that our 
Early Vegetables get to North- 
ern Markets in Mid-Winter 
and Early Spring, when they 
command Top Prices. 

Haas Brothers, two German 
Truck Growers near our Col- 
ony, last Year Made $9,000 on 
Thirty Acres of Strawberries. 
This year they will have 
Kighty Acres of Strawberries 
which is the Proof of the Pud- 
ding. 

David Yancey, within about 
five Miles of our Colony, this 
Year, produced $4,500 from 
Ten Acres of Sweet Potatoes. 
lf This doesn’t Spell Prosper- 
ity, I don’t Know the Mean- 
ing of the Word. 

We are situated within con- 
venient shipping distance of 
Three Good Railroads and in 
addition to this have the in- 
estimable advantages of Water 
Transportation through the 
Splendid Harbors of Galveston 
and Velasco, so that our 
Freight Rates are Cut Practically in half. The 
Climate is Extremely Healthful and Superior to 
that of California or Florida—Winter or Summer 
—owing to the Constant Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident Ingur- 
ance, and should You Die or Become totally disabled, 
Your family, or anyone else You name, will get the 
Farm without the Payment of Another Penny. If 
you should be Dissatisfied, we will Absolutely Re- 
fund your Money, as per the Terms of our Guarantee 

Write for our Free Book, which contains nearly 
100 Photographs of Growing Crops, etc. Fill out 
the Blank Space below with your Name and Address, 
plainly written and mail it to the Texas-Gulf Realty 


Company, 1518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Read 
it Carefully, then use your own Good Judgment. 


Please send me your book “‘Independence Wilh Ten Aeres.”’ 
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YOU WILL PROSPER 
IF YOU COME TO 


ST. CATHARINES — 


mum = 6P PVE oon a fruit and truck farm, close to this rapid 
growing city. A market for all you can grow. 


DO NOT 


MAKE the mistake of buying some lonely spot away fin the 
back woods. Buy in the famous NIAGARA FRUIT DISTRICT 

















LIFE WORTH LIVING. 














where electric car lines, telephone, mail delivery, and good 
roads, coupled with independence of a fruit grower MAKE 


esencotats R.W.LOCKE srcatianines dot 





PROFIT FROM 


MOOSE JAW’S 
PROSPERITY 


You can find no better city in 
Canada to-day to invest your money, 
no matter whether you want a 
steady and safe investment from 
Loans or agreements of sale, or in- 
side property 


WE CAN PRODUCE RESULTS 


We have large connections in the 
United States, Eastern Canada and 
England. We invite you to make 
enquiries. 

We have a few lots close to devel- 
opment for $15.00 cash and $10.00 
per month. 


THE J. N. NICOLAYE REALTY CO., 
LIMITED 


Suite 6, 7, 8 Bank of Hamilton 
MOOSE JAW, SASK. 




















Be Sure You’re Right 
Then Go-Ahead 


The many luring offers in Real Estate be- 
fore the public to-day is apt to confuse the 
would-be investor who is not fully experienced 
or who is unfamiliar with Western Real 
Estate conditiors. Mr. Edgar, who has been 
handling Western Real Estate for over 12 
years, is familiar with conditions and prices, 
and is handling properties in 


REGINA WEYBURN 
SASKATOON 


which make excellent investments, especially 
in Regina. This experience is at your ser- 
vice. There is a large list of Business, Ware. 
house, Residential and Suburban properties, 
as well as Improved Farm Lands and land 
in large and small blocks which should be 
looked into before investing elsewhere. 


INVESTORS WOULD DO WELL TO 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF MR. EDGAR’S 
EXPERIENCE AND CONSULT HIM 
BEFORE INVESTING. 
A POST CARD WILL BRING YOU IN 
TOUCH WITH HIM. 


N. S. EDGAR 


Real Estate and Insurance 
P.O. Box 297 REGINA, SASK. 
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FORT WILLIAM 


shows a greater increase in industrial growth than any other city 
in Western Canada. 








Fort William Bank Clearings for week ending Feb. 20th showed 


an increase of 65 per cent., or 33 per cent. higher than any other 
¥ - Canadian City. 


1913 IS FORT WILLIAM'S YEAR 


Write us for full information. We have no sub- 
divisions to sell, and any property quoted to you will 
be inside residential or business property. 


CAMPBELL-MITCHELL REALTY CO. 


420 VICTORIA AVE. FORT WILLIAM 
| Reference: The Royal Bank of Canada 


| We Want Two Minutes of Your Time! 


You are a busy man; this we admit. If you have not heard of 


MEDICINE HAT 


and its industries we feel as an investor you are overlooking something 
that WILL interest you. 


Do you know that Medicine Hat is the fastest growing City in Western 
Canada? Its population has doubled in a year—it will double again 
in two years more. 


+ Investments in Real Estate are making many of our clients rich— 
We can do the same for you. 


Our business is an established one. We have made good—Investigate 
and you will satisfy yourself. Better still, 


WRITE US AT ONCE for personal information. 


F. M. GINTHER LAND CO., LIMITED 


HULL BLOCK . - MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


References: Commerce, Imperial, Quebec, Union, Dun’s or Bradstreets 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine, 
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MEDICINE HAT 


The Lucky Town 


Values will advance very rapidly here because of the 
large number of industries which are being located here, 
because of cheapness of fuel in the shape of natural gas. 

We handle only inside properties and would be glad to 
give you any information. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS 
AS TO WHY MEDICINE HAT IS THE 
BEST CITY IN WHICH TO INVEST 


INVESTORS’ EXCHANGE 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


























of condition. The average net profits of this 

farm exceed five thousand dollars annually. 

It is close to churches, schools, canning fac- 

tories and the markets of the large cities. The 

property has always been a money-.: .ker and 

SEND FOR BOOKLET, PRICES is offered for sale on account of the owner 

AND MAP. having other business interests that demand 

more of his time and attention. It will be 

impossible for you to find another farm to 

rT) TOWNSITE ”" LOTS ONLY equal this, all things considered. For further 
information write us. 

If you are in the market for the purchase 


L d = a Niagara Fruit or Grain Farm write us 
or our new catalogue. We have the largest 
A. S..Walker Land Co. : 


list to choose from at prices varying from 


The safest buy in Saskatchewan 





LIMITED $500 to nearly $100,000. 
Scarth St., Regina, ‘Sask. MELVIN GAYMAN & CO. 
‘ Agents Wanted. Real Estate, Insurance and Financial Brokers 


























T. G. ALLAN D. H. ALLAN 
Another Fruit Farm 
SASK. | No. 225. About 40 acres to be surveyed at 
$700 per acre at the Town of Port Dalhousie 
THE C.P.R. DIVISIONAL POINT on the G.T.R. and The N. S. & T. Electric 
R'ys. Soil is sandy loam and is best adapted 
7 : for fruit. Bearing fruit consists of 2,000 
27 miles of Trackage Laid on peaches, 500 pears, 800 plums, 250 cherries, 2 
acres apple orchard, 3 acres raspberries and 
Duplex System. 2 acres grapes also quince trees. Has 2 good 
‘ dwelling houses of 5 and 9 rooms. Barn 
C. P. R. spending $180.000.00 35 x 50, Indian House, Packing House with 
more on new shops basement, and other buildings all in the best 





) | 5 QUEEN STREET ST., CATHARINES, ONT. 
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Safe and Sure Investments 


Have you considered the advantages of CAL- 
GARY REAL ESTATE? Not Sky-line Subdi- 
visions, but CALGARY—steady, sulid, strong. 
Many investors after trying other tempting 
fields are flocking back to CALGARY. Con- 
sider city lots at $100 each. Acreage at §300 
per acre. Farms at all prices. Money to loan 
$30 calgary properties in sums from $2,000 to 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE FREELY 
GIVEN. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULABS. 


T. J. BENNETT 


1024 9th St. E. CALGARY, ALTA. 





MOOSE JAW 
SASKATCHEWAN 
No western city has saner values or shows 


healthier growth than Moose Jaw. Its growth 
is stronger than its name. 


NOTE ITS WONDERFUL PROGRESS 


48 Population in 
1901 was 1,558 1911 was 20,623 
1906 was 6,250 1912 was 25,000 
It is the Wheat City, the Commercial City and In- 
dustrial City of Saskatchewan. 
Almost snarenate but perfectly true it has a monthly 
) 


pay-roll o ,000, 
‘See us or write re investments in this wonderful City. 
We have some splendid openings and we are reliable. 


THOMAS & COMPANY, Real Estate Brokers 
Moose Jaw - Sask. 
Reference Canadian Bank of Commerce, Moose Jaw Sask 

















MEDICINE HAT 


In this, the future manufacturing centre and 
largest milling point in Western Canada, we 
have lots for sale 4 of a mile from large 
manufacturing plants now in operation. 

Every lot is guaranteed to be dry and level. 


WRITE NOW FOR PARTICULARS 

. AND PRICES, VALUES WILL 
ADVANCE MORE RAPIDLY IN 
MEDICINE HAT THIS YEAR 
THAN IN ANY OTHER CITY IN 
CANADA. 


THE ANDERSON LAND CO. 
226 Eighth Ave. E., CALGARY, ALTA. 








HAVE YOU 


A few Hundred Dollars that is not bring- 
ing in any revenue? 
Why not invest your surplus cash in good 
sound investments in Western Canada, 
preferably CALGARY. 
CALGARY property is the safest invest- 
ment to-day. 
WRITE FOR LIST OF PROPER- 
TIES WHICH CAN BE PER- 
SONALLY RECOMMENDED. 


ROBERT WILKINSON 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


References: Royal Bank of Canada, Calgary, 
Dun’s, Etc. 














—— 





Buy A House in 


EDMONTON 


and make 20% on your money. 
Write us 
for list of Properties. 


SMITH BROS., Limited 


128 Jasper Ave. West EDMONTON, ALTA. 

















HAVE YOU MONEY TO 
INVEST ? 


During 1912 eighteen new industries lo- 
cated in MEDICINE HAT. Think of the 
number of houses the employees of these 
factories will require. 

WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF 
PROPERTIES AND INFORMA- 
TION AS TO VALUES IN THIS 
RAPIDLY GROWING CITY. 


H. T. W. FORSTER & CO. 
409 Toronto St., MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


Reference: Canadian Bank of Commerce 











GOING WEST? 


If you want a farm with good 
soil, well watered, close to rail- 
ways, excellent climate. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR MAPS 
AND LITERATURE. 


CRAFTS, LEE & GALLINGER 


236 Jasper Avenue E. 
EDMONTON, “te ALBERTA 














New Westminster, B.C. 


Funds invested in large and small amounts 
on first mortgages on improved city proper- 
ties, at rates ranging from seven to nine per 
cent., 50% of conservative valuation. 


Correspondence solicited. 


P. H. SMITH 


Financial & Insurance Broker 
211-212 WESTMINSTER TRUST BUILDING, 
P.O. Box 507, New Westminster, B.C. 
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An Investment 


ae 
THE CAPITAL CITY OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Mount Royal is a_ property 
that immediately adjoins the 
Regina city limits. Street rail- 
way, sewer, electric light and 
telephone facilities are just being 
finished. You can wisely buy 
this property for permanent in- 
vestment. 

160 lots at the average price of 
$200.00 (two hundred dollars 
per lot) on easy terms. 


WRITE DEPT. M. FOR 
PARTICULARS 


The Northwest Canada 
Lands, Limited 


Regina - - Saskatchewan 
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Yorkton 


There’s no depression in Yorkton 
—everything is expansion—every- 
thing is growth. 


Look at the advantages there are 
in store for business men, manufac- 
turers, laboring men, professional 
men and mechanics of all kinds, in 
a town that—in only four years— 
has more than doubled its popula- 
tion. 





Think of the wonderful future 
there is for Yorkton with its perfect 
location, right in the centre of an 
unequalled agricultural and stock- 
raising community, with splendid 
shipping facilities and with nearest 
important city 150 miles away. 

Turn your attention to the ad- 
vantages Yorkton offers you. 
There’s room for growth in this 
Saskatchewan distributing cen- 


tre for all lines of commercial 
enterprise. 


WRITE FOR THE FREE 
BOOKLET ON ‘*PACTS 
ABOUT THE TOWN OF 
YORKTON.’’ 


F. R. GREEN 


Secretary of Board of Trade 
YORKTON, SASKATCHEWAN 
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Stop hindering 
LE = om 
their bills! 


an « 








¥ canta 

























Yes, this means you!—if 

you are a merchant han- 
dling your credit business by 
the old monthly statement 
method. 


If you send out your statements and 
bills once a month you are actually 
keeping your customers from paying their 
bills for one whole month. Many of these 
people would pay their bills oftener if they 
had the chance. Many of these bills would not 
become bad accounts if the customers knew that 
they were running up a bill bigger than they 
could afford to pay. 
Stop this clumsy, profit-losing, out-of-date method. In- 
stall a Barr Register System at once that will not only 
prevent all this, but that will be the greatest influence for 
quick collections you ever had in your business. 


One merchant states he reduced his outstanding accounts from 
$3,000 to $500. Would you like to do the same? Give us a chance 

to show you. That is all we ask. 

Then, too, the Barr will do away with the old, burdensome, and out-of- 
date method of keeping books by the day-book, ledger, journal system. 
With the Barr System, all your bookkeeping is done at one writing. Here, again, is a 
profit-maker for your business. 

Now, you don’t have to take our word for this. All we ask is a chance to prove it. Just 
give us this chance. Surely if there is any possibility of our reducing your outstanding 
accounts one-half or two-thirds—if there is any possibility of our saving you an 
immense amount of time and money on your bookkeeping—if there is any chance of 
our getting rid of your bad accounts and making your collections better and simpler 


















than ever before—surely if all this is so (and there are 16 things that the Barr does & 
> : : é : hinge r ee phere <> 4@ 
immediately to improve your business) it is only justice to yourself to know 5 
about it. ao 
So use the coupon, and use it NOW. You’ll forget it if you don’t. Take os” 
out your pencil, mark the coupon, tear it out, and mail it NOW. o awe 
or 
ors & 
oe 
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S 
» 
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“That’s It; Letters and Copies Both Clear” 


T'S a simple matter to keep your letters and copies up to the 
mark. Remember the name PEERLESS when you buy your typewriter 
supplies. PEERLESS Ribbons give your letters the bright business-like 

appearance, that men admire. PEERLESS Carbon Papers make copies 


as clear and easy to read as originals. 


» PEEREESS 


CARBON TYPEWRITER 





















PAPERS RIBBONS 


A trial order will show you what life can be 
put into letters and carbon copies. 

Phone the PEERLESS Dealer or write to us 
direct for samples. 


THE PEERLESS 
CARBON AND 
} RIBBON MFG. CO. 
LTD. 


16-118 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto 
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1LOOK FOR THE SHEEP 
ON EVERY GARMENT 


On a 












PURE WOOL 
UNDERWEAR 


BEWARE THE IDES OF MARCH 


was the warning Julius Caesar received from the old astrologer many years 
ago. To-day we sound the same warning—Beware of March—Its cold raw 
winds penetrate to the bone, bringing cold and disease in their wake 


CEETEE onstancie UNDERCLOTHING 


affords you perfect protection. While wearing ‘CEETEE” Underclothing 
you need fear no wind or cold. It absorbs the perspiration, and does not get 
cold and clammy. 
Prin we Every garment te made of the cleanest and pnest of Australian Merino Wool 
46 NV . and is shaped to fit the form during the process of knitting. The joins are 
Gk: ali knitted together, not sewn, 
Ks 


Made in all sizes to fit all the family. 
WORN BY THE BEST PEOPLE. SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS. 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable. 
Manufactured by 
The C. TURN BULL CO. of GALT, LTD, 
ALT 


SA oi ONTARIO 
Aleu manufacturers of Turnbull’s Ribbed Underwear for Ladies and Children 
—“M” bands for Infanis, and “CHETER” Shakerknit Sweater Coats. 764 


. 
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The Sign of a 
Perfect Roof 


When for foundations and walls our 
architects are using more and more 
of that most enduring material, Con- 
crete, why should anything less last- 
ing be used for that most exposed 
part of the building, the roof? In 





TRADE MARK 





we offer a roofing made of two inde- 
structible materials, Portland Cement 
and Asbestos, in the form best adapt- 
er for roofing. 


These shingles are formed between steel 
plates, under enormous pressure, which 
makes them very dense and absolutely 
waterproof. At the same time the inter- 
woven Asbestos fibre gives them elasticity. 


They are proof against extremes of tem- 
perature, and even fire, and they actually 
grow harder and tougher with exposure. 


Made in Newport Grey, Indian Red, 
and Blue Black. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET McL, TELLING 
ALL ABOUT THEM. ~ 


ASBESTOS MFG. CO., LIMITED 


Office—E. T. Bank Building, Mortreal 
Factory—Lachine, Que. (near Montreal) 




















An Invisible Policeman 
Guards Your Fingers 








No. 20% 
Beautiful 
Chasing 
on Barrel 


and Cap. 
Price $2.50 





From Ink Smears 


IS name is Capillary Attrac- 

H tion. And his “‘ fixed post” 

is at the lower end of the 

feed tube in every Parker Lucky 
Curve Fountain Pen. 

He stands there and arrests any 
ink drops that would like to get out 
around the writing end of the pen 
to smear your fingers when you 
remove the pen cap to write. 

For when ink drops stay up in 
the narrow feed tube of a fountain 
pen in your pocket, there's trouble. 
The heat of your body—98 de- 
grees—heats the air in the pen 
(see X-Ray diagram). This hot air 
expands and pushes up the fee : 
tube to escane, pushing those ink 
dro)s up and out around the writ- 
ing end of the pen. 

Now the Parker feed tube is 
curved and touches the barrel wall. 
See X-Ray. This touch creates 
Capillary Attraction (that curious 
natural force that makes sponges 
absorb, etc.) and the instant you 
turn your Parker point up, Capil- 
lary Attraction just yanks back any 
ink drops that try to stay in the 
feed tube, and drops them down 
below with the other ink. 

Result — an empty feed tube 
when the air expands. This curved 
feed tube is the famous Parker 
Lucky Curve. 


PARKER 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Parkers write smooth as polished 
marble, because their 14K gold nibs 
have tips of hardest Iridium. Parker 
Spear Head Ink Controller insures 
even, regular flow. Parker Disap- 
pearing Clip clings close, but re- 
cedes when you remove pen cap. 
Price 25c extra. 

Standard style P arker Pens $2, $2.50, 


$3, $4. $5, $10 and up, according to 
size and decoration. 


Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
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is built so ink-tight that you can carry it 
anywhere without its leaking. Handy, 
Small. Prices $2.50, $3, $4, $5 and up. 
Get a Parker on trial. If you're not 
pleased, dealer will refund within 10 days 
of purchase. If your dealer doesn’t sell 
arkers, send us his name and we'll mail 
you handsome, complete catalog. 
Start getting a Parker pen to-day. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
55 Mill St., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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What kind 


Section 


of music 


_ do you like best? 


The Victor Victrola 
will bring your kind 


See of music right into 
Victor-Vietrola 1V, $20. your home. 

Your kind of music—the 

and played as you have probably never heard it biheoe: 


Your kind of music perfectly rendered by the 


world’s greatest artists when 


You don t have to wait until you 
feel you can afford a ¢100 or $200 
instrument—any Victrola you choose 
as the instrument for your home will 
play every record in the Victor cata- 
log, and will give you almost as perfect 
music as the Victrola XVI, the instru- 
ment by which the value of all musical 
instruments is measured. 


Any “His Master's Voice” dealer in 
Canada will gladly demonstrate the Victor 
Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 


Berliner Gram-o-phone 
Co. Limited 


Montreal. 


Always use Berliner 
needles on Vict-r records 
There is no other way to 
get the unequalled Victor 


HIS “MASTER'S VOICE 4 





kind you like best—sung 


ever you wish to_hear it. 


Victor-Victrola i XVI $250. 
Mahogany or “= quartered oak 
Other styles w 620. to $20) 
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:=| ROYAL ROSE :: 
TALCUM POWDER 


The dainty embodiment of the queenly 
rose’s fragrance. 

Made of best Italian Talc, ground 
to impalpable fineness, to which are added 
soothing, healing, antiseptic ingredients. 

Na-Dru-Co Royal Rose Talcum Powder 
keeps the skin soft, comfortable, healthy 
and a joy to look upon. 


25 Cents a Tin 





at your Druggist’s 
or write for free 
sample to the 








NATIONAL DRUG AND 

CHEMICAL COMPANY 

OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Montreal 
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STRENGTH, UTILITY AND 
APPEARANCE 


These three desirable qualities make the Peerless Light- 
weight Folding Table the most valuable accessory to any 
household. For the entertainment of visitors what could be 
better than the erection of half a dozen tables on the lawn 
in a moment, where they can be thoroughly at ease and 
enjoy themseives. For card parties, lawn parties, picnics, 
ete., they are unequalled. Our table weighing 12 Ibs. will 
support half a ton. 


Send for our catalogue 
‘*H’’ of styles and prices. 
We will send you the name 
of our nearest dealer, so 
that you can see the table 
at your convenience. 


ee HOURD & CO. 
212 LIMITED 


205 
198 
220 


Total 1002 ibs 


Sole Licensees and 
Manufacturers 











London = OQOanatario 





pusight of Tables 
12 pounds 9% 




















Another Improvement in 


“Hecla” Furnaces 


The fire pot is the most effective radiating 
surface in a warm air furnace. ‘That is why 
every manufacturer seeks to increase that surface 
by the addition of cast iron flanges, or pins, or 
corrugations. As each of these flanges or pins 
covers a large part of the primary suface of the 
fire pot, there is a limit to the number of such 
cast flanges as can be effectivelv used. 

The ‘‘Helca’’ Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire 
Pot is a step far in advance of any other fire pot. 
' . Instead of thick and sandy cast iron flanges 
those in the “‘Hecla’’ are steel and are neatand clean Being uniform, they can be set so 
close together that, where we formerly used 19 cast iron flanges we now use 97 steel ones 
without covering any more of the primary surface of the pot. 

Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire Pots provide twice as much effective radiating surface as any 
other fire pot made, and in consequence radiate far more hea’ with the same amount of fuel. 


In a test extending over two years, Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire Pots showed a saving 
of 11% in fuel over cast flanged pots. 





Our Catalogue explains oiher exclusive ‘‘Hecla’’ features 60 
viz.; Patent Fused Joints, Individual Grate Bars, Etc. 


Clare Bros. & Co., Limited . Preston, Ont. 
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Attention 
Ladies! 


ACCORDION 
PLAITING 


We do Hemstitch- 
ing and Scalloping 
on Table Linen, 
Sheets, Pillow 
Cases, Veils, etc. 


BUTTONS COVERED 


Made to suit 
your own 
desires from 
your own 
material in 
Plain, Oval, 
Combination 
and Bone 
Rim styles. 


SEND FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE 


Your orders will be 
satisfactorily filled. 
You will be gratified 
with the results. 


Toronto Dress 
Plaiting Co. 


600 Yonge St. 
Toronto, Ontario 






































YOU TAKE A BIG RISK 


when drinking unfiltered water. The ‘“Galvo Filter’ 
and water sterilizer brings pure filtered water to you at 
a very trifling cost. It leaves you no excuse for drink- 
ing germ-laden water. 

The ‘‘Galvo’”’ is a scientific invention which destroys all 
germs by its galvanic action, thus saving the health 
of the family and of your guests,- The annoying splash 
from taps is eliminated, giving comfort in place of irri- 
tation. So easy to adjust that a child can do it. You 
really ought to have a ‘“‘Galvo.’’ The price is only 50 
cents at your hardware dealer, or by mail direct. 


SEND FOR COPY OF ANALYTICAL REPORTS 
AND SEE THE CHANCES YOU ARE TAKING BY 
USING ORDINARY UNFILTERED WATER, ALL 
OF WHICH CAN BE AVOIDED FOR 50 CENTS. 
WRITE TO-DAY. 
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THE ANTI-SPLASH FILTER CO. 


OWEN SOUND : ONTARIO 
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CUTICURA 


It tends to keep baby’s skin 
clear and healthy, prevents 
minor eruptions, and estab- 
lishes a permanent condi- 
tion of skin and hair health. 
Assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment it is unrivaled in the 
treatment of eczemas, rashes 
and other itching, burning 
infantile eruptions so often 
the cause of baby’s fretful- 
ness and sleeplessness. 


mm Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
iu] where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
iu) free, address ‘‘Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


3 TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
ofa@torture. Atstores or by mail, 25c. 
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BRINGS 
HEALTH 


DISPELS 
SICKNESS 


WEALTH IM & EVERY 
DROP 











Riga is an effective aperient for the cure 
of Indigestion, Constipation and Headache. 
It mildly but thoroughly cleanses’ the 
whole system from all impurities —should 
be in every home. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS GOOD 
FOR 10c on purchase of a bottle of RIGA 
WATER. 


Sold by leading druggists and grocers, 
or write direct to 


Societe Des Eaux Purgatives““RIGA”’ 


215 Notre Dame Street East 
MONTREAL, - - CANADA 
















All Dealers Stock Fearman’s Bacon 


THE F. W. FEARMAN COMPANY, LIMITED 


HAMILTON 


HAS THAT 


which adds zest to the appetite these early Spring mornings, 
and makes one feel ready for the day’s work. 


FEARMAN’S STAR BRAND 
BREAKFAST BACON 


is the product of choicest Canadian hogs, and is sugar-cured under government 
inspection. There is satisfaction in using this Bacon, because of its Superior 
Quality and Delicious Flavor. Try it for breakfast to-morrow morning. 





Home Cleaning 
The Easy way. 











To [clean house 
thoroughly from 
top to bottom 
without tiring 
yourself in the 
least—that is the 
Hoover way. 


The Hoover 
Electric Suc- 
tion Sweeper 
cleans floor-coverings by a combination of three tried 
and proved cleaning principles—Vibration, Brushing 
and Suction. Vibration loosens the dirt, Brushing 
frees it, and Suction gathers it. Moreover the Ma- 
chine itself does all the work; the user need only 
guide it. 





| Find out about the Hoover ; then judge for yourse!f. 
Write for copy of ‘‘ The Dustless Home.” 
The Best Endorsed Product made in America. 
Ask us for the proof. 
| The Hoover Suction Sweeper Company 
Everywhere and 
New Berlin, Ohio 











“JUST RIGHT” TASTE 


ONTARIO. 
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FRM SOE LOMO ES, ON, 


Corns of 1913 


Call for Modern Treatment 


It is time to stop the 
old-time treatments, ‘‘such 
as mother used to know.’’ 

Modern chemistry has 
found out how to terminate 
a corn. 

Apply a little Blue-jay 
plaster, and the pain stops 
instantly. 

Then a wonderful wax— 
the B& B wax—gently 


undermines the corn. In 48 hours the whole 
corn loosens and comes out, without any pain 
or soreness. 

This way is so gentle, so final, so efficient 
that nothing else is ever used by folks who 
know this way. 

Every month a 
removed by Blue-jay. 

Don’t pamper corns— pare 
them or protect them. 

The 1913 way is Blue-jay. 
the corn. 


million corns are now 


them, daub 


And that ends 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Nini 
i| 

i Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
ANT Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


























The World’s Best 


GOLF BALLS 


are the 


* COLONEL” 


WORLD FAMED FOR QUALITY, 
DURABILITY AND PERFECT PAINT. 


YOU NEED REST 


Enjoy your summer outing trips by rest- 
ing—rowing is strenuous work, blistering 
the hands and tiring the system. 

Take things quiet and easy—get an 
‘¢Evinrude’’ detachable motor—let it work 
for you. 

A rowboat motor will increase the joys 
of your summer 
days and fit you 
for business duties 
again. Easy to 
manage — your 
family or friends | 
can operate it and 
its cost of opera- 
tion is less than 
one-half a cent a | 
mile — look into 
this proposition. 
These motors | 

| 

















Arch Colonel White Colonel 


THE GOLF BALLS DE LUXE 


J are reliable and 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 

SEND A POST CARD TO DEPT. ‘‘A’’ 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND 
FULL PARTICULARS, AND SEE THE 
MANY ADVANTAGES OF A DETACH- 
ABLE MOTOR FOR YOUR BOAT. 


H. W. SPENCER & CO. 
MONTREAL Distributors TORONTO 


Covered with Indestructible Gutta. Made 
in two weights, Foating and Non-Floating. 


Sole Manufacturers 


ST. MUNGO MANUFACTURING CO., 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Wholesale Selling Agents in Canada:—Hingston 

Smith Arms Co,, Winnipeg: Harold A. Wilson 


Co., Ltd., Toronio: Tisdalls Ltd., 618-626 
Hastings St., Vancouver. 
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Suits from Stock 


— Or Made to Measure — 


| All equally well cut and tailored no matter 
how cheap or how good—Prices $18.00 to 


$35.00. 
Fashion-Craft is Fashion-Craft 








Uniform quality work on all garments 
made, namely the best— 


Difference in price is caused by the differ- 
ence in materials used— 


We invite your criticism feeling sure that 
we can convince you of our nower to 
please—— 


Shops of | | 
(7 











In Every Important Town 


and City in Canada. | 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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“We make so many 
claims for our 
Mennen’s Shav- 
ing Cream, that 
they almost 
seem ridicu- 
lous—but the 
pleasant fea- 
ture of it is, 
we can back 
up every one 
of them.” 


Put our cream to the test, and prove for 
yourself that it will do all we claim for it, and 
even more. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream solves al! the big 
and little troubles of shaving. 















Princess Complexion Purifier 


This wonderful preparation cures the 
worst cases of sallowness, sunburn, 
tan, freckles, moth-patches, rashes un- 
derneath the skin, blackheads, red nose, 
eczema, ivy poisoning, scaly skin, erup- 
tions, in fact, all blemishes that col- 


lect in the skin. It does not take from f 


the face the natural rosy color, _bat i Try it at our expense— write today for afree 
makes the complexion pure and white. sam . 
Owing to its excellent qualities and ple. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 


gg yt ge oe Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
Purifier, which does all we claim for it g 
Write us for Catalogue “D,” sent free | 

on application, in plain envelope. | 
The Hiscott Dermatological Institute 
65 College Steet, Toronto, Can. 

















Makers of the celebrated Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 

















INSUFFICIENT HAIR 


cannot be arranged in correct or becoming fashions, and among 
*'. those who are thus afflicted, few realize why their appearance is 
**’\ not what they would like it to be, nor the vast improvement 

? derived by the wearing of additional hair, which makes possible 
«@ the producing of becoming, beautiful coiffures. 


~ Dorenwend’s Quality Hair Goods 


interpret the correct fashions, that will make every 
woman appear as she should. 


TRANSFORMATIONS, POMPADOURS, 
WAVES,’ FRONTS, !ETC. 

A HAIR SWITCH:—An absolute necessity for the exe- 
cuting of correct coiffures. One of DORENWEND QUAL- 
ITY means not only service but satisfaction in every 
4 respect. 

4 WRITE NOW, enclosing sample of your hair, and we will 
*\ quote prices in all the different lengths. Your hair will 
be matched in texture as well as shade. 


We Assure Satisfaction on Every Mail Order. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WILL BE MAILED TO ANY ADDRESSPOST PAID 
Address ‘‘ Dept. E.’’ 

THE DORENWEND CO. OF TORONTO, LIMITED 


(The House of Quality Hair-Goods)' 


105 Yonge Street - - - TORONTO, ONT. 
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SOVEREIGN 
WATER BOILER 


fVERY modern house should be 
comfortably warm the coldest 

wintry weather. In most houses there is 
enough coal burned to give warmth in every 
room, and, as it is usually good coal that is 
burned, the fault must be with the furnace. 


Consult us 
about your heating. 


Write us for folder “‘ Efficient Heating.” It will put 
you under no obligations whatsoever, and if we can 
assist you to better satisfaction we will gladly do so. 


TAYLOR-FORBES wireo” + 
Head Office and Works : } 
GUELPH, ONTARIO , 





Taylor-Forbes Branch Offices and Showrooms: 


Toronto—1088 King St. West Montreal—246 Craig St. West 5 
Vancouver—1070 Homer St. Quebec—80 Paul St. a 
St. John. N.B.—16 Water St. Winnipeg—Vulcan Iron Works 
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PORTABLE or PERMANENT 
FIREPROOF 


STORES, OFFICES, ete. 


instructions for erecting in every shipment. 


ECONOMICSL — 


CANADIAN 


Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers 

















Appearances 


A disorderly, crowded, cloak room is un- 
healthy besides being unsightly in appearance 


The “DENNIS STEEL” LOCKER 


will improve 
the appear- 
ance of any 
cloak room ; 
promote 
order and 
tidiness 
among’ the 
employees of 
any business 
or institution. 
NEAT, 
STRONG. 
EFFICIENT 
a safeguard 
against dis- 
ease and 
petty theft. 


Write for in- 
formation re- 
garding these 
Business Ben- 
efiting Metal 
Lockers. 




















For your purpose - Buy 


 PRUDEN SYSTEM 
BUILDINGS 


Ina great variety of designs, including GARAGES, BOWLING ALLEYS, HUNTING LUDGBS, 
| WARMING HOUSES, SUMMER COTTAGES, 
























re 
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BOAT HOUSES, WAREHOUSES, SMALL 


Made in widths from ten to twenty feet in any desirable length. Built in 2 ft. units. Ip 
writing please state size and style building required, height of walls, number of windows and 
doors, and whether interior lining is wanted. 

Compactly shipped in crates, nested solid, requires little space for transportation Complete 


Prices, full particulars and illustrated literature promptly forwarded upon request. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN SUMMER COTTAGES AND HUNTING LODGES. 
HANDSOME — DURABLE 


METAL SHELTER CO. 


Stadacona and Tweed 
Streets. 
WINNIPEG - MAN, 
JIiSM, McIntyre Bldg. 





Does Poultry Pay? 


Opinions differ—some say it does, others say 
it doesn’t—both views are right. It depends 
upon the stock and experience. To make 
poultry pay be sure that your stock is good 
and profits will come to you. Our experience 
in breeding nothing but the very best enables 
you to raise poultry at a profit. 


Send a trial order for eggs and the 
result will convince. 


We depend upon our eggs to get 
your custom. 
OUR CATALOGUE WILL BE VALUABLE 


TO YOU, AND IS YOURS FOR THE ASK- 
ING. SEND A POST CARD. 


J. H. RUTHERFORD 














DENNIS WIRE & IRON WORKS, Limited CALEDON EAST ° ONTARIO 
LONDON, . . CANADA 
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RED-MAN BRAND ~ 


A stylish tab collar for afternoon wear. Has the 
distinctive ‘‘Redman’’ style that differentiates a 
Redman Collar from all others. 


SOLD IN BEST STORES IN CANADA. 


EARL & WILSON, 





04 A 


New York 








DOGWOOD 











Health Restored 


Grow—Get well—Be Young 


without Drugs, in your own home. A few 
minutes spent every day on the Stretcher. 
This Stretcher is a machine for correct- 
ing physical defects, curvatures and de- 
formities. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent Physi-Culturists, and is in use in 
the offices of hundreds of the foremost 
physicians for the removal of the causes 
of countless diseases. 





WRITE, EXPLAINING HOW 
YOU ARE HANDICAPPED 
PHYSICALLY AND WE WILL 
SEND YOU FULL PARTICU- 
LARS. 


THE STRETCHER COMPANY 


3206 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 





RELEASE for YOU 


from the 




















DRINK HAB 


IN THREE DAYS 


You will get a new lease on life—a sense 
of strength—the return of a controlled 
manhood. 


The GATLIN treatment will entirely re- 
move the craving for liquor in three days 
without the use of hypodermic injections. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL TREAT- 
MENT IN THE WORLD. 


Simple—Scientific—Efiicient. 


WRITE, CALL OR PHONE FOR BOOK- 
LET WHICH EXPLAINS OUR METHOD. 


THE GATLIN INSTITUTE 


428 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Phone North 4538 











Montreal Institute : 893 St. Catherine Street West 






















OF 


TORONTO, 


THE ALLURING FRAGRANCE 
THE FAR EAST 


SOVEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITED 
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MAIL ORDER DEPART- 
MENT. 
Sy. A. Horwitt. 

In order to introduce my 
Mail Order Department, which 
has just been established, I 
offer pure silk Irish Poplin 
Neckwear at 35ce—3 for $1.00. 

These goods are manufac- 
tured in my own factory, and 
are the same quality of scarf 
that is being sold throughout 
Canada at 75c. 

Irish Poplin comes in 12 
rich colors, and is the most 
wonderful silk ever spun. 
SEND FOR MY CATALOGUE 
SHOWING OTHER SMART 
WEARING THINGS FOR 
MEN, 

Mail orders 
tended to. 

I will buy back any article 
that does not prove satisfac- 
tory. 

SY. A. HORWITT, 

Department A, 
190 St. James St., 
Montreal, Canada. 
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“Little Wireless Phones” 


For the ears that will cause you to 


HEAR 


What eye glasses are to failing 
sight, my invisible Ear Drums 
are to lost or failing hearing. 
Just as simple and common 
sense and on thesame princi- 
ple, for they magnify sound as 
glasses magnify sight. They are really 
tiny telephones of soft, sensitized 
material, safe and comfortable, which 
fit into the orifice of the ears and are 
invisible. They can be removed or 
inserted in a minute and worn for 
weeks at a time, for they are skillfully | 
arranged for perfect ventilation and anti-friction. 
These little wireless ’phones make it easy to hear 
every sound distinctly, just as correct eye glasses 
make it easy to read fine print. Among the nearly 
400,000 people whom they have enabled to hear 
perfectly, there has been every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing. No matter what the 
cause or how long standing the case, the tes- 
timonials sent me show marvelous results, 


Common-Sense Ear Drums 


have restored to me my own hearing—that’s 
how I happened to discover the secret of their 
success in my own desperate endeavors to be 
valoved, of my deafness after physicians had 
repeatedly failed. 
Bo is certainly —_ your while * —— 
fore you send any money jus 
line. I want to send you free of charge my 
book on deafness and plenty of evidence to 
prove to you that I am entirely worthy of your 
confidence. Why not write me today? 
GEORGE H. WILSON, President 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
1057 inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY, 

















































No Kitchen is Complete Without It 
Look for the Trade Mark. 


The 


NECHTEL 


ITCHEN 
ABINET 





Kegistet ed. 


The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet not only furnishes 
the kitchen but does away with all the hard work 
und drudgery usually associated with kitchen 
work. It brings the table, the pantry and the 
cellar shelves together. You can sit down at the 
bright aluminum extension top and get through 
your work in half the time and in comfort. 
Every possible 
modern convent- 
ence is included: 
flour, sugar and 
meal bins, spice 
jars, air-tight can- 
istors, sliding 
shelves, plate 
racks, bread and 
cake boxes, pot 
and other cup- 
boards, in fact 
everything and 
anything that you 
had to make a 
Journey for when 
you worked the 
other way. 





WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
THE KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET CO., LIMITED 


Hanover, Ontario 
































The old-fashioned castor leaves its marks of 
destruction in every home. Elegant carpets 
and floors bear m:urks and tears from the 
destructive trail of the old furniture castor. 


Sliding 
Furniture 
Shoe 





has come to displace the destructive castor. 
The “Onward” will glide over the finest ecar- 
et or floor without causing the slightest in- 
ury. Easily put on in place of the old castor, 
and saves worry, floors, carpets, and labor, 
making furniture wo, an easy task. Have 
all your furniture fitted with the “Onward.” 
Made with giass base and matt metal base. 
ASK YOUR FURNITURE OR HARDWARE 
DEALER. 
ALL HOUSEHOLDERS SHOULD SEND FOR 
OUR INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. IT WILL 
INTEREST YOU, 


ONWARD MFG. CO. 


BERLIN ONTARIO 
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For protection of polished table top against 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. 


Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
and noiseless. 


Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes to 
order. Folds to convenient size to be laid away. 


The Best Pad Made. 


Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 





for you. 


Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or oval, 


Look for our trade-mark “ Star.” 


These Pads tor Sale in Canada by 


T Eaton Co., Limited, . ° Toronto, Ont. 
John Kay Co., Limited, ° - Toronto, Ont, 


Murray-Kay Co., Limited, . ‘ Toronto, Ont. 
Adams Furniture Co,, Limited, ° Toronto, Ont, 
Robert Simpson Co., Limited, - Toronto, On, 
Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., : Ottawa, Ont. 
Chas. Duncan & Sous, Limited, - Brantford, Ont, 


T. C. Watkins, Limited, - - Hamilton, Ont. 


T. Eaton Co., Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Hudsons Bay Co., . - - Vancouver, B.C, 
David Spencer, Limited - * . Vancouver, B.C. 


Booklet on Request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
158 We 62nd Street Chicago, Ill 





















LET US SEND YOU 
the Knox Recipe Book 
and enough Gelatine 
to make one pint 
of jelly. Enough 
to try most 





any one of our des- 
serts, puddings, salads, 
jellies, candies or ices. 


Recipe bovk free tor your 
grocers name—fint sam- 
ple for 2 cent stamp. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 

} 313 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, New York 
Branch Factory: Montreal 
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For Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


A simple, safe and effective treatment, 
avoiding drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough and relieves spasmodic 
croup at once. 

It is a BOON to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, in- 
spired with every breath, makes breathing 
eusy, soothes the sore throat and stops the 
cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complica- 
tions of Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a 
valuable aid in the treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. Send us postal for 
Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by all Druggists 
Try Crexolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
sugar and Cresolene. They can't harm you. Of your 
druggist or from us, 10c ‘in stamps, 


BTHEgVAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62° Cortlandt Street : : New York 
Or,,Leeming-Miles Building - Montreal, Canada 


Uséd wutle you siecep.”* 

















Shoe Polishes 


__. Finest Quality Largest Variety’ 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and’ polishing 
shoes of all kinds and' colors. 





cae ITEMORE TT 
paitoss $ 
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WHITTEMORE BROS AcOH 4 
; ROS.8Ce 


OSTON mastoy.s i 





**“GILT EDGE,’’ The only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes Ladies’ and 
Children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. 


*“FRENCH GLOSS,”’ 10c. 


**ELITE’’ combination for gentlemen who take pride in 
having their shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. “BABY 
ELITE"? size. 10c. 

**DANDY”’ combination for cleaning and polishing 
| | all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. *““STAR*’ size, 10c. 


| | WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 20-26 Albany St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
| | Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in ihe World. 
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The REAL Cure For ‘|| 
Constipation and Piles’ 


No, this does not consist of some special 
or new form of drug, because drugs are not 
a permanent cure for Constipation. The 
real cure for Constipation is something 
that will appeal at once to your common- 
sense, because this cure consists simply of 
pure sterlized water. 


The sufferer from Constipation usually 
realizes the danger of his affliction because 
from Constipation arises the vast number 
of more serious diseases brought about by 
the retention and promulgation of germ 
life in the system in turn caused by our 
failure to get rid of this waste. 


Such a sufferer has probably tried all 
kinds of drugs and his’ experience is 
enough to prove that drugs form only a 
temporary relief and require constant use 
in constantly increasing doses to be at all 
efficacious. The sufferer greatly adds to 
his illness by becoming a slave to this 
drug habit. 





How much simpler and saner is this 
method of Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, inventor of 
the J. B. L. Cascade—an appliance now 
endorsed by physicians everywhere and 
used by over 300,000 people. With this 
system of the internal bath, you dispense 
with drugs entirely and you secure a per- 
fectly natural treatment that brings about 
immediate relief and gradually attains a 
sure and permanent cure. 


Hundreds of people have enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed this treatment as Mr. E. 
Nighswander, of Green River, Ont., who 
writes: ‘‘For years I have been troubled 
with Constipation, ulcers in the bowels and 
piles, which all the money and doctors 
only seemed to relieve temporarily. The 
J. B. L. Cascade has completely cured 
these troubles and I feel it a duty I owe [|| 
to my fellow-men to endorse the Cascade, || 
in the very highest terms. No amount of 
money could estimate the value it has been | 
to me. No home should be without a 
Cascade. ’’ | 





Write to-day for Charles A. Tyrrell’s book, 
‘Why Man of To-day is Only 50 per cent. 
Efficient.’’ We will gladly send you this 
free if you will address CHARLES A, 
TYRRELL, M.D., Room 491-6, 280 College 








St., Toronto. 
| 











—CAN YOU 


expect to advance if you don’t put forth an effort. 
You can become a first class Ad. Writer in three 
months by studying our lessons at home during 
your spare time 
The entire cost is only $30, payable monthly. 
Sball we send you full particulars? 


Box 223, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 








Say you saw the ad. 








For Daily Dusting 


use 
MATCHLESS 


LIQUID 
GLOSS 


Keeps Furniture 
Looking Like New 


Hardware, furniture 
and department stores everywhere. 


Get a trial can. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, Limited 


Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, St. John, Halifax 








-@ 


in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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We Put the Quality In 


all our cans, and every user of our paints get satis- 
faction because every stroke is a brushful of dur- 
able quality. No matter what kind of painting 
you require you will find that 


Jamieson’s Pure Prepared 
Paints and Varnishes 


give everlasting satisfaction. Made of the best 
materials, perfectly mixed by special machinery 
\ under the supervision of experts. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR JAMIESON’S 













R. C. JAMIESON & COMPANY, LIMITED 


Montreal Established 1856 Vancouver 
Owning and Operating P. D. Dods & Company, Limited 








dn nn 




















Be Successful 


Many energetic young men find it hard to accumulate sufficient 
capital to start them towards success. We have scores of such persons 
now adding a substantial increase to their weekly income placing 
FARMER’S MAGAZINE in the hands of the progressive agricultural 


men. 


It is your aim to qualify yourself for some higher position than that 
which you now hold? We can assist you no matter whether you wish 
to take a course at some particular school, a business college, or a 
salesmanship training. 


This work will not interfere with your regular duties. All you 
need to do is spend a few hours each week in the interests of our publi- 
cation. We give you all the assistance that is necessary to make good 
besides a practical training in meeting men in a business manner. Write 
us to-day for all details. 


MacLean Publishing Company 


143-149 University Avenue ° ° Toronto, Ont. 
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Why should any other cereal 
be called “just as good” as 


peblogg F 
CORN FLAKES 


Because Kellogg’s is known to be the best and most 
nutritious cereal on the market. 


Cos 


em 














ooo 











Because the sale of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes is enor- 
mous, as trade returns will show. 


Because another large modern factory, the best and 
most sanitary in Canada, had to be built to take care of 
our constantly increasing trade. 


Because the imitator, knowing these facts and having 
few selling arguments for his own 
product, thinks to create a market for 
it by comparing it to Kellogg’s. 











[Kelloggs 
TOASTED 
CORN 
FLAKES 
WAH ethogs 


BATTLE CREEK 
TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 


wemdo 


LONDON, CANADA. A 
al The 3uwttd heart <f he Com 


But—the flavor and sustaining quali- 
ties of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes cannot 
be counterfeited. Sold in big pack- 
ages at 10c. Look for the signature. 























———S>>>*“—S|>—LELh  _ _ _ _LLplEE=ELE>>=maB»BnBDBDB=>BaBDn9DBnDnDhQQDBDBDB9BD=SS =" 
It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 





































If the name T. Upton & Co., Ltd., is on 

the label of the jams or jellies you buy, 

you may be sure that you have the most 
delicious and pure preserved fruit that can be obtained 
at any price. 
The price is not more than you pay for ordinary brands 
of jams or preserves, and you get the purest of fruits 
preserved by skilled and trained experts, under strictly 
sanitary and modern methods. We retain the natural 
delicious flavor of the fresh fruit in the preserved 
product. 


Try a small order of Upton’s on your next grocery list 


THE ‘'T. UPTON CO., LIMITED 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


? Ad rtising 
MacLgean’s MAGAZINE 2 a “seption 
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The Ideal in 
Hair Goods 


EK ask your patronage on the sole 
grounds of reliable goods and honest 
values. It is our policy to use only 


the very highest grade of hair and to spend 
on it the full time necessary to manufacture 
it in proper style. Thus our goods are ideal, 
you can absolutely depend on their reliability. 
Our Men’s Toupee is the strongest made Toupee in the world. If there was 
anything better we would have it. We guarantee a perfect fit. 

I.adies will find our stock of all kinds of Hair Goods particularly attractive 
just now. 

We hold the sole Canadian Agency for the Nestle Permanent Wave, the process 
by which a lady’s hair is waved and stays waved for from six to twelve months. 


CALL AND GET PARTICULARS. 


WE KNOW YOU WILL BE INTERESTED. 
When Writing Please Mention This Paper. 


The Pember Store 


127-129 Yonge Street, Toronto Next the Arcade 


FEED IT AT HOME 


/ This machine is used in the home, the 
theatre, the church, the hotel and the public 
buildings. For over six years this machine 
has been guarding the health of the public 
by preventing disease. It devours dirt— 
takes it right out—eats it up. 

The ‘‘INVINCIBLE’’ Cleaners are highly recommended 

by some of the Jargest hotels in Canada and the United 

States. 

Constructed of aluminum—excepting the motor—there are 

no wearing parts and the mechanism is so simple and 

perfectly adjusted that these machines ‘give a life-time 

service. 
WE HAVE AN ‘‘INVINCIBLE’’ MACHINE 
FOR THE COTTAGE, THE MANSION, THE 
LARGEST HOTELS OR OFFICE BUILDINGS. 
EACH WILL GIVE PERFECT SATISFAC- 
TION, LIFE SERVICE, AND SAVE TIME, 
LABOR, MONEY. SEND A POST CARD FOR 
OUR CATALOGUE ‘‘R’’ TO-DAY. 


THE INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR MFG. 
CO., LIMITED 






































81 Peter St- Toronto, Canada 























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. | 
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The Tone That Charms 


There’ll be no one to object to the sweet tones 
floating through the dimly lighted halls, the 
brilliant drawing room, even to the busy kitchen. 
There will be unanimous expression of delight 
when the piano is the 


SHERLOCK-MANNING 


20th Century 
CANADA’S BIGGEST VALUE 


The clear tone, the sensitive action, in- —, 
stantly appeal to the artistic music loving — 
player. o more lonely, silent evenings ome 
where the SHERLOCK-MANNING instru- —S 
ment ‘s part of the household, but a con- 
stant thrill of pleasure will pervade the 
once sombre, pianoless or, worse still, piano 
disappointed home. 




































Don’t select haphazardly but go into the EC 
piano matter thoroughly with us. We ean 

satisfy you on every purchasing point. Lt 

LL 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE “Gg.” = 











The Sherlock-Manning Piano & Organ Co. & 


LONDON, ONTARIO 
NO STREET ADDRESS NECESSARY, 




























































































When You Use 


DUSTBANE 


You save HEALTH, LABOR, 
CARPETS, MONEY, and 
GET the best sweeping com- 
pound on the market. 


THE "IDE AL 
EMANCIPATES 


Are you a slave to the old back 
breaking washboard? Do you 
know that the Ideal Washer has 
emancipated thousands of such 
slaves? Thecity water pressure 
does most of the work. The Ideal 
is a great saver—it saves time, 
temper, health, strength and 
clothes. 
There is nothing to cause trouble no deli- 
cate parts to adjust. no slender 
" parts to break. You — peaeetnan 
such @& ing as 
trouble wit a Washer—In fact 
there isn't @ith the Ideal. 
See it at your dealer's or send to 
us for full information. boo 











You grocer has it. 


Your hardware deal- 
@ SANITARY | er has it. 


SWEEPING COMPOUND, You should have it. 
wien © 




















aks 
yy SOLD ON A 
Seen , i SaDdust A TRADE HARK 6 mile 
fn [sete anges GUARANTEE OF 


Ustpangaco.col* ABSOLUTE 


Wage PAA CANADA. J SATISFACTION 


 NiPEG 


i | 
CUMMER-DOWSWELL LIMITED 
whi eneel, wel, Be: wrelem 
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AWNINGS 


Keep your house cool and add 100% 
to its appearance. Order early and 
avoid delay when the warm weather 
arrives. Prices and samples on ap- 
plication. Everyone longs to exercise the violinist’s 


Ask for Catalogue B magic—to sway crowds at will—to draw 
their tears—to make them smile and 


RAYMOND BROS. dance. Remember skill alone cannot 


LONDON, ONTARIO achieve this. The first requisite is a per- 
fect-toned instrument. 


























Artists who have used and tested the 
Vareni pronounce it to be the most flex- 
ible-toned violin that can be obtained at 
a moderate price. 


VARENI OUTFIT —\ 

















The Leading Canadian 


Pianos. 
The only piano equipped with 
Y . . 
Howard s Patent Straining Rods, That you may know exactly what is required 
which ensure permanence and to complete a violin outfit we have placed 
purity of tone. together the No. 61 Vareni, a Williams’ per- 


nambuco bow, a Premier leather-covered case, 
a chamois bag and rosin—a $42 outfit, and 
offer same for $35. Your local dealer can sup- 


OUR PLAYER PIANOS WITH 
HUMAN-LIKE CONTROL 























Contain all the latest improvements and ply you—if not, write us. 
eae al aededl araries SEND FOR BOOKLRT. Us OF MUSICAL 
service, 
Baaregt ngogt and make carefl cramnat THE WILLIAMS ®S0ss@ 
WRITE US. RS. LIMITED. 
145 Yonge St., TORONTO 


Also at Winnipeg 
Calgary, and Montreal 


Limited 
19 and 21 Richmond St/ W. 
TORONTO , 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 














NEWCOMBE PIANO CO. I 
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RENNIES 








PUREST-GLEANEST | 
MOST RELIABLE | 
GET CATALOGUE 7 
AT BEST DEALERS 
OR DIRECT 
TORONTO =~ MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG ~ VANCOUVER. 





. ‘A: 


. 
@e° 


"JOHN HEATH'S 
i: TELEPHONE PEN 0278. 


v. é9 





& Registered in Canada. A 
e+e wu 
ite , oi 8 
,  Tobehad of theleading Stationers . 
e in Canada. “ 
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Spring Brook. 








rapid corrosion or rusting. 


—There is no Gentlemen :—I have been in the fence business 
teult to find @ ith oe fence. | forten years, and I find no fence like the Peerless, 
The fencing I put up 4 years ago is | both for galvanizing and workmanship. I con- 
just as good as the day I put it up, show- | sider it equal, if not superior to any other make 
ing no sign of rust, and giving good satisfac- | of fence on the market today. I have always 
tion. The Peerless stands the = manner than any — or Banwell-Hoxie Fence Co. people of 
have seen. Yourstruly, « eir word. 
other make that I pkg 

Send for our Jatestcatalog. Ask about our poultry fencing and ornamental gates. 

Agencies nearly everywhere. Agents wanted in open territory. 


Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Co., Ltd. 


Parisian Fine Art Photos 


money order or 55c in stamps. 


dren series at 30c the set. 





Folio size, 45 cents, 
Painted in il Colors 
29 OF ’Eurobean Art Galleries. 


With Pe ya $4.25,Sample collection of Photos and 
post free. Post Cards at $1, §2, $3, $5, $10, 
etc. Views of France, 20 cards, 55c; 20 celebrated 
Cathedrals, 20 Castles, 55 ench set. Switzerland, 25 
superior color views, $1. Postage to France, 6c. 


ER. WEISS, PUBLISHER, 
28 Rue d’Enghien, Paris, France. 


The 
Fence That’s 
Locked Together 


The attacks and onslaughts of 

animalscan’t faze it. It’sstrong, 

yet springy. Manufactured from Open 

Hearth steel] galvanized wire. When made 

by this process, impurities are burned out of 
the metal, removing one of the chief causes of 


Read What Others Say 


Yours respectfully, 
Glenburnie, Ont. MACK, LILLIS. 


Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont. 














When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. : 


Paintings, Gravures, Statues for 
Collectors, Artists Framing, etc. 
SPLENDID CATALOG with 600 
illustrations is sent for 60c in 


Beautiful collections of Illustrated 
Posteards of every kind, sup. chil- 


Art Studies, Miniature Portraits 
‘ 4 in Semi, Real Enamel and Ivory. 
Charmeuse” by Lejeune pniargements of portraits In black 
and colors. Reproductions of all 
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ATTENTION, Please! 


EVERYBODY 


The Peerless Self Winding Automatic Clothes Line has many uses 
besides that for hanging clothes on. While it is especially convenient 
for the house-wife when garments or linen must be dried or hung up 
out of the way temporily, it is also very useful for the draughting room, 
the photographer’s studio, the picnic party and camping eut. In fact 


its uses are manifold. It can be carried conveniently and you will always find some good 
use for it. When the cord is detached after use, it reels back automatically. No home 
should be without it. PRICE COMPLETE, $1.00. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OR MAIL YOUR ORDER TO THE 


POLLOCK MFG. CO., LIMITED, BERLIN, ONT. 





























he Prettiest Craft Afloat! 


" fee 
——— , — PDA. 








There are many canoes of various makes, each having qualities of their own, but 
there is always a best, and that best is the ‘‘LAKEFIELD’’ canoe. 

We have been making canoes for over sixty years, and have always given perfect 
satisfaction. 


Our canoes have the best material and workmanship. And sixty years’ experience, 
which ‘makes them SWIFT—STRONG—SAFE. 


If you want lasting satisfaction, buy a 


LAKEFIELD CANOE 


Range in size from 10 to 24 feet, and a guarantee goes with each one. 

Going out of the Motor Boat Business we have in stock four, as follows: 16 ft., 
18 ft., 22 ft., 28 ft., which are to be sacrificed for quick sale. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, ALSO CATALOGUE, AND LET US HELP YOU. 

WE GIVE PERFECT SATISFACTION. SEND US A POST CARD TO-DAY. 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE COMPANY, LIMITED 


(CONTRACTORS fO THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY) 
LAKEFIED, - (1850) : ONTARIO 

















You Need Not Be a‘ Mechanic 
To Operate This Motor 


Our marine motors excel in simplicity—you can 
operate it without any trouble—no complicated parts 
to confuse you. Ours is the easiest running two-cycle 
motor on the market. To avoid trouble get a moter 
that is easy to operate—easy to understand, but hard 
to get out of repair—that is our motor. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICES OF THE MOTOR BEFORE 
MAKING ANY ¢'THER CHOICE. A POST 
CARD WILL BKING YOU THE DESIR- 
ED INFORMATION, 


Foreman Motor & Machine Co., 
Limited; 


1TO 6 CYL. 5 TO 30 HP. ALSO TWIN CYL.'6 H.P.- Bay and Lake Sts., Toronto, Canada. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 





“The car of the hour” it has 
been many seasons! But it’s 
more than that now. It stands 
alone—“the universal car.” 


Nothing but a wonderful merit 
could have created so enormous 
a demand for it. Better get | 
yours to-day. 


There are more than 220,000 Fords on the 
world’s highways—the best possible testimony 
to their unexcelled worth. Prices—runabout 
$675 — touring car $750—town car $1000— 
with all equipment, f.o.b. Walkerville, Ont. 


Get particulars from Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario, Canada. 
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d Net Ne pa. English Manufacture 


Sewed on in a moment, Cash’s 
Wash Trimmings add just the 
right touch to children’s 
dresses, Russian blouses, 
pinafores and rompers; 
and nothing is more 
effective and serviceable 
for kimonos, dressing 
sacques, one-piece dresses, 
waists, bathing suits, etc. 





Cash’s trimmings are beautifully 
embroidered on very fine fabric, 
and are strikingly effective. They 
range in width from % inches to 
2% inches, Cash’s English Wash 
Trimmings are guaranteed absolutely 
fast. Be sure you see the Cash trade- 
mark (the three spires). 
Write us for samples and illustrated 
pattern book in color. With it we will 
send illustrations of many ladies’ and 
children’s garments, with their pattern 
numbers, showing the latest spring 
and summer styles by the best known 
paper pattern companies, selected 
: : idea especially by experts to indicate many 
, hee a _ smart ways to use these trimmings. 
P “a , The patterns can be bought at your 
: dealer’s. Write for these and see how 
: lovely an inexpensive summer costume 
Po ‘ i. can be made, 
i Mark Your Linen With Cash's 
Woven Name-Tapes 


a. ctrl lee m9 oom whey WP rsemtiean Gh ED 
boa Gack Londo sh 


Your name in fast color, woven into fine white 

cambric tape, $2.00 for 12 dozen, $1.25 for 6 

dozen, 8c for 3 dozen. Save laundry losses. 

Make a dainty gift. Orders filled in a week. 

on ~ Write to us for samples and order blanks, or 

, ae : order through your dealer 


‘J. & J. CASH, LTD. 


391 St. James Street 


Ontario Sherbrooke C. F. Olivier 
Brantford E. B. Compton & Hull Caron Freres 
Cc 


0. , 
Brantford The Misses McGregor gydney Woxe Beatie. 


Paris J. RK. Inksater Sydney McCurdy & Co. 








S ee 


ARAN HAA VY 


Toronto The Murray-Kay Amherst Etter & Pugsley, 
Co., Ltd. Ltd. 
Toronto Mrs. A. Waneless : 
: divs eal , Alias Toronto Noble & Martin _ Manitoba n 
/ 28 Hamilton T. C. Watkins, Ltd. Winnipeg Robinson & Co.,Ltd 
f : Hamilton Davis & Co. Dauphin The Dauphin Mer- 


Ni a B. L. Northcott cantile Co., Ltd, 
Falls — Newdale Leggitt & Murphy 
Port I, L. Matthews & Co Saskatchewan 
Arthur Gull Lake Thomas Bros. 
Windeor Rees, _eeanete Macklin Macklin Trading Co 


Pcterboro’ Cressmans, Ltd. Yorkton Levi Beck 


t R. M. McM Alberta 
Ottawa Chas. Ogilvy, Ltd. Pincher “T. Lebel Co., Ltd. 
Cree 
uebec 
Montreal arter & Power Calgary Pryce Jones Co. 
: Montreal Henry Morgan British Columbia 

i , Huntington J, Hunter & Sons Vancouver Gordon, Drysdale, 

Vallevfield Ledne & Prieur Ltd. 





ae 
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Nae ge PATENTED wow 2 1908 
~ KEEP IT SUPPLIED 
ra: THE HEALTH 
OF | THE HOUSEHOLD 
(DEPENDS ON IT 





RTERPAN WE DO 
sa’ HUMIDITY 


EVEN WITH 
NOT PROM 
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Catalogue of TAMLIN’S famous ENGLISH NONPAREIL Incubator just out. The most 
beautiful we have yet printed, showing photos of many poultry farms the world over. 


Send 6c. In postage to cover cost of mailing this beautiful Gatalog and a neat little book on Poultry 
diseases and how tocure them, Don’t miss these books. Send early before supply runs out to 


BRADLEY’S POULTRY SUPPLY HOUSE, 114 Waverly St., OTTAWA, CANADA 


Remoh Gems 


hice a Rit) @-Jile Wear 
‘ Like ~ Ih 


Diamonds /- 














.\. Crooked Spines 


liters: Straight 


by the Sheldon Method 


. Our successful treatment of 17,000 
. Cases, in our “oy of more than 
eleven years, is absolute proof of 
this statement. 


No matter how serious your de- 
formity, no matter what treatments 
you have tried, think how much 
it means to you that so many suf- 
ferers have been cured by this 


'’ method, and many incurable cases Ng a. 
greatly benefited. ‘ a A Marvelous 


' We will prove the value of the ai “eg Synthetic Gem 
Sheldon Method in your own case by > - Not Imitation 


allowing you to 
~—the greatest triumph of the electric fur- 
Use the Sheldon Appliance nace. Will cut glass—stands filing, fire and 


acid tests like a diamond—guaranteed to con- 
30 Days At Our Risk 


tain no glass. Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 

or backing—their brilliancy is guaranteed forever, 
One-thirtieth the cost of a diamond. These re- 

our ar jy Bg Teulada ’ markable gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 

photographs here show how light, Gold Mountings. 

cool, elastic and easily adjustable Sent On Approval Anywhere In U. S. 

the Sheldon Appliance is—how dif- —your money cheerfully refunded if not per- 

ferent from the old_ torturous ; fectly satisfactory. Write for our 4-color 

weattes, eee ae pte er Yo tng ‘|| @ De ame Jewel Book soem for 

all sufferers with weakened or de- ‘ the asking. Address 

formed spines it promises almost 

immediate relief even in the most | | ogee a Iry Co., 

serious cases. You owe it to your- ‘a 627 Washington Ave., St.Louis 

self to investigate it thoroughly. % 

The price is within reach of all. 

Send for our Free Book today and 
describe your trouble as fully as 
possible so we can give you definite 
information. 


PHILO BURT MFG. Co., 332 4th St., Jamestown, N. vy. ) | 






















VISITORS WILL NOT WORRY YOU 


If you own a Kindel Bed you can always Send for our beautifully 1ti- 
make your visitors comfortably at home lustrated catalogue “K” of 
without the slightest worry. iThe Kindel styles and prices. The ele- 
=e is a handsome davenport of which any gance of the designs and the 

one may be proud, low prices will easily eon- 
jand can by a simple vince you. 
*turn be converted 
7’ into a comfortable 
j;and soothing bed. 
Hie child can operate 


























J 


THE KINDEL 
BED CO., Ltd. 
deals Ontario 
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If it isn’t an Eastman. It isn’t a Kitz: 








It’s Springtime. Every field and 
park and woodland, every walk and ride, 
every joyous outing, invites your 


KODAK. 
CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited 


| TORONTO 
Catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 


«<“ 
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If you golf- 


motor—drive—walk [i 
—skate—-snowshoe 


or enjoy the outdoors at all, 
you will enjoy it better clad 
in one of our 





Sweater Goats 


Nearly every day in 
the year you need one 
of these beautifully made, exquisite- 
ly finished, shape-fitting knit gar- 
ments of fleecey wool — the IM- 
PROVED sweater coat made by the 
Pen-Angle process that puts the 
shape and style into them to STAY. 
Moderate in cost; surpassing in 
value. There’s a style and a color 
combination to exactly suit YOU. 


Inquire at some good store for these 
garments. 


Made by 
Penmans 


Limited 
Paris, Canada 
Makers of 


Underwear, Hosiery and Sweaters - 
For Men, Women and Children 
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The MELVILLE rromises to be very 
popular this spring and summer. Gives 
the effect of a rather high collar yet is 


exceptionally comfortable on account of 
the low inside band. 





Advertising 


Murray 
LANMANS‘S 
FloridaWater 


This fragrant and refreshing 
toilet perfume, in use for a 
century, makes the daily bath 


a luxury and a supreme de- 
light. 


Leading Druggists sell it. 
Accept no substitute! 


Lanman & Kemp 
New York. 
and Cor. St. Antoine 


and Chatham Streets, 
Montreal. 





CHALLENGE 


COLLARS 


T + Acme of Comfort 


is assured to every wearer of 


“CHALLENGE” 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


They have the same dull finish, texture 
and fit as the best linen collar, and 
won’t wilt or crack. “Challenge” Col- 
lars can be cleaned with a rub from a 
wet cloth. Always smart, always dres- 
sy. If your dealer doesn’t sell “‘Chal- 
lenge” Brand send us 25c for collar or 
50c for pair of cuffs. You'll be delighted. 


NEW STYLE BOOK SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
The Arlington Co. of Canada, Limited, 
54-56 Fraser Ave., 

Toronto. 


WATERPROOF 
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* VITALITY 








How many people are enjoying that full, 
vigorous, buoyant health that is so essen- 
tial to the enjoyment and success of life? 
Thousands who suffer, long and sigh for 
such health and foolishly seek relief in 
drugs, instead of 


RESTORING HEALTH BY 
NATURAL MEANS 


POWER AND VITALITY, giving life a 
new meaning, can be gained by the use 
of the REX VIBRATOR. VIBRATION 
is a natural means of stimulating the 
blood, steadying the nerves, arousing the 
digestive system, preventing disease, and 
relieving pain. The ‘‘REX’’ Vibrator 
will not disappoint you, it accomplishes 
marvellous results, and has brought bles- 
sings into many homes. 


SEND A POST CARD TO- 
DAY to any of these respon- 
sible Canadian dealers and 
obtain full information. 


MONTREAL. VANCOUVER 


Northern Elec, & Mfg. Co. Northern Elec, & Mfg. Co, 
Jones Bros, Biase —— 

TORONTO. ton Elec. Co. 

CALGARY. 

Northern Elec, & Mis. Co. vorthem Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
J. Stevens & Son Co, ” oo thee kaa o 

WINNIPEG. Northern Elec. Mig. oO. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. .. REGINA, 
Stevens & Son. Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Bouey Bros, HALIFAX, 


R. A. Gillespie. Northern Elec. & Mfg. 


Manufactured’ and guaranteed by 


THE P. A. GEIER CO. 


Successors to the Royal Specialty Co. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vibrators in the world. 


5106 St. Clair Avenue, -% ‘Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The best carpet cleaner 
in the world. Removes 
ink, grease, and all dirt 
from carpets and woollen 
fabrics. A damp cloth— 
a little Chivers’ Soap — 
a carpet like new with- 
out taking it up. Over 
50 years’ success. 
Sample 2-cent stamp. 


F, CHIVERS & CO., Ltd., 
46 Albany Works. Bath, Eag. ale 


ii SOAP 
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COATED LINEN 
Collars 


effect 
htly and easily the neck and the weather has no 
my Sa linen ola, but 


on them, They are 


just like the one you are wea : 


they are water-proofed. We make them in all the most stylish pes, 


and can suit you, 


whatever your choice. 


Made in one grade only, and that the best. 
Ask your dealer for KantKrack collars in the style you like 
best, or send us 25c, with style and size. 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. 


he 204 MAIN STREET - - HAMILTON, ONTARIO 














Have You Diabetes? 


SANOL’S ANTI-DIABETES, a standard and specific 
remedy, the formula for which was recently secured 
from a celebrated German scientist, has worked won- 
ders in the way of immediately relieving and later com- 
pletely curing many stubborn cases of Diabctes. It is 
frequently prescribed by physicians of standing, and is 
being used in first-class hospitals, Cases cured in 
which the patient suffered open sores, cases of several 
years’ duration completely cured—these are a few 
instances of the results obtained by the use of SANOL’S 
ANTI-DIABETES, We can send copies of most forec- 
ible letters from patients. This remedy is sold by all 
druggists or by the makers at $2.00 per bottle. 


Have You Gall-Stones? 


very large number of people throughout Canada are 
using the standard remedy SANOL for Gallstones, 
Kidney-stones, Gravel, Kidney trouble, and all other 
diseases and complaints due to the presence of uric 
acid in the system, People who had trouble of this 
nature for periods which vary in length from a few 
days to ten years have been cured by SANOL. We 
can refer interested parties to any number ef people 
who have been cured through this remedy and can alse 
send copies of letters of unqustionable convincing 
power. This remedy is for sale by all Drug Stores, at 
$1.50 per bottle. 


Both the remedies described above are 
manufactured only by the SANOL MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., LTD., 977 Main Street, Winni- 
Peg, Manitoba, 











When writing advertisers kindly 





Cure that Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 


Dr. Scholl's Bunion Right 


removes the cause of ged weve me op ae 
t joint by permanently straightening the 
predic oe oe. Gives INSTANT RELIEF 
and a FINAL CURE of all bunion pain. 
Shields, plasters or shoe stretchers 
never cure. Dr. Scholl’s 
Bunion Right is comfort- 
able,, sanitary, convenient. 
Guar nteed or money back. 

50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at 
drug and shoe stores, or direct from 


The C. Scholl Mfg. Co., 472 King St. W 
Toronto Illustrated Booklet Free 






















The 
Original 
and 


Only 


Genuin 





Beware 
of 
Imitations 
Sold 
on the 
Merits 


IAgD'S LINIMENTCO) of 


. . 
ie c- —4 
Pree 70 0-¢ RICHAROS EO Minard s 
2 YARMOUTH. N.S. Liniment 


mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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fe S.S. "Cleveland" will first visit Havana, Kingston and Colon 


where ample time is allowed for the tourists to inspect the 
wonders of the Panama Canal. 
After a stop of two days at San Francisco the cruise proceeds to Hilo, 


where a visit will be made to the celebrated Kilanea Volcano. Honolulu 
will be the next stop. 


The steamer next calls at Yokohama, Kobe and Nagasaki, twelve days in 
all being spent in Japan. 

Stops will then be made at Tsingtau and Hongkong in China, Manila, 
Batavia, Singapore, Rangoon, Colombo and Bombay. 

The steamer remains at Bombay for ten days, which affords ample time for 
visiting the famous cities in India. 


The "Cleveland" then proceeds through the Red Sea, the Suez Canal to 
Port Said, where a call of three and a half days is made to enable the 
tourists to visit Cairo and the Nile. 


Stops are made at Naples, Gibraltar and Southampton, completing the 
cruise at Hamburg, where direct connections may be made with American 
steamers, or a visit to Northern Europe may be extended indefinitely. 


SUMMER CRUISES Jamaica % Panama Canal 


To the Land of the Midnight Sun, Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
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Iceland, Spitzbergen, North Cape, | Weekly sailings by "Prinz" 
Norway, Scotland, Orkney and | and other Steamers of our 
Faroe Islands sailing from Hamburg ATLAS SERVICE 

during June, July and August, by Cuba and Jamaica, I1 to 18 days, $85.50 
S.S. Victoria Luise, Furst Bismarck Pencene Cuenl. 18 to 25 days, $140 
and Meteor. 25-Day Cruises, $135 and $140 







Write for beautifully illustrated books, stating cruise 


Hamburg-American Line, 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


( CED AAA LEEA AOL OE a 
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Hotel Normandie 


CONGRESS ST, NEAR WOODWARD 
AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


European Plan, $1 to $2.50 per day 
Hot and Cold Water and Telephones 
in all rooms. A High Grade Cafe, 


Restaurant andBuffet in connection. 
Prices Moderate. 


GEORGE FULWELL, Proprietor 


150 Rooms. 50 With Private Bath 








| @riental Hotel 


Fireproof European Plan 


60-64 LIBRARY AVENUE, ONE BLOCK EAST 


WOODWARD AVE., DETRIOT, MICH. 


100 Rooms $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
and $2.00 including shower, 
plunge bath and bath robe 


GEORGE FULWELL, Prop. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC 
BATHS. FINEST IN CITY 























© WINDSOR HOTEL 
New Westminster. B.C. 

P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188 P.O. Box 573 


Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50 

















HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFAT.O. NLY. 





“OS IDEALLY LO 
BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its 
tair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 
obtainable. 

EUROPEAN PLAN—S1.50 per day and up 

Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 

Write for complimentary ‘Guide of Buffalo and Niagara. 
Falls.” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 











WHEN IN REGINA, SASK., 
STOP AT 





THE WASCANA’’ 
RATES, $3.00 up, 


Opposite C.P.R. Station. 


























Get a Fresh Start 


You cannot do justice to your daily work 
in your run down condition of health and 
energy. Come to the Hotel Sanita and 
enjoy the mineral baths, excellent cuisine 
and homelike comfort and quietness. 
Especially desirable for grip men. 

Send for our illustrated and descriptive 
booklet and let us tell you about the at- 
tractive scenery and pleasures in the 
vicinity of the Hotel Sanita. 


CHATHAM 
MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO 





























It is to your advantage to 


mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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FROM 
MONTREAL & QUEBEC 


Plan your Summer Trip 
to Europe now and make 
it via The St. Lawrence 
Route and the Allan 
Line. 








Allan Line agents in all 
cities and principal towns 
of the Dominion will give 
you full information or 
write for Circular ‘'G’’ to 


H. & A. ALLAN 


General Agents 
The Allan Line Steamship 
Co., Ltd., Montreal 




















It is te your advantage ‘to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th 8t. Subway 
Station and 53rd 8t. | 
Elevated. 


HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
| CLARK and MADISON STREETS 


L. J. Montgomery, Manager 
J. P. Harding, Directing Manager 


A new and strictly moderu European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. Inthe business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations, Rates reasonable. 

One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
tconnection, offering unexcelled service at 
(moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Actwities. 








‘““‘Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


New and Fireproof 


— poem 
dations in New Yor — 
at Reasonable A RATES 


Rates. | 




















| Rooms, one person 
| bath detached 
$1.00 to $1.50 


jects 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 
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European Plan 


All Hardwood Floors | 
and Oriental Rugs 


| Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$1.50 to $2.00 





Ten minutes’ walk 
to thirty Theatres 


9) meg) mpl BPS, pop) 
a) pep ee) ee mer je 


=p] el wwf pop! 


"| Rooms, twopersons 
bath detached 
$2.00 to $3.00 
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Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. | L = 

Send for Booklet. © 

HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout 


id Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 




















GO TO 


BERMUDA 


FORTY HOURS FROM FROST TO FLOWERS 


Twin Screw 8S 8. “Bermudian,” 10518 tons 
displacement. 
Sails every Wednesday, 10 a.m. 
Suites de luxe with private bath. 
Orchestra, 
Bilge keels; double bottom; electric fans; 
wireless telegraph, submarine signals. 
Fastest, newest and only steamer landing 
passengers and baggage at the dock in Ber- 
muda without transfer. 


JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 
S. 8. OROTAVA, 10063 tons displacement. 


Sails every Tuesday, 10 a.m. eas 


Ganadians In the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take tourists 
into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced 
tourists. By arranging in advance can 
meet the steamer and take parties. 














Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 





WEST INDIES 


New S. 8S. “Guiana” and other steamers fort- 





nightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. For illus- 
trated pamphlets apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Gen’l Agents, Quebee 8S. 8. Co., Ltd., 
29 Broadway, New York. 
Or any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC §&8. 8. Co., 
Ltd., Quebec. 


/ CANADIAN AGENTS: 
MONTREAL, P.Q., W._H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.; 
W. H. Henry, St. James St.; Thos, Cook & Son, 
630 St. Catherine West; J. G. Brock & Co., 211 Com- 
missioner St.; Hone & Rivet, 9 St. Lawrence Boulevard. 
TORONTO, ONT., A. F. Webster & Co., Cor. King 
and Yonge Streets; Thos. Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St.; 
R. M, Melville, Cor. Adelaide and Toronto Sts.; or 
any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC 8.8. Co., Ltd., Quebec. 








Kennard House 


Corner of West 6th and St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 





EUROPEAN PLAN RATES, $1.00 to $2.50 
M. J. McGRAW, Proprietor. 





Two blocks from Union Station and boat 
landing. 
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TRAINSICKNES 


teen enneriemnenane natant 





Prevented—Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now officially 

adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New 

York Steamship Companies running south, and many 
Transatlantic lines, 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstra- 
tion of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the 
Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement from 1 
papers and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord North- 
cliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers and professional men. 
Letters from personages of international renown—people we all 
know—together with much valuable information, are contained 
in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free upon receipt 
of your name and address, 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products, 50c box is sufficient 
for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 
Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s, or will obtain it for you 
from his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the 
genuine, send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 43 
Scherer Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., 
Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 


INDEPENDENT 

AROUND" ORLD RIPS 
MOST educational trip 
the tage. Start any 


time,®'s any * place, “either 
' 
direction. The price is the 


London, 


same.) Europe, Mediter - 
—_— 


ranean, Egypt, India, Cey- 
lon; Java, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Hawaii, etc 


TRAVELERS CHECKS GOOD 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Write for 
“Around the World” Booklet E 
OELBICHS 4 CO., “Gen. Ag!s.. 
ti Broadway. New York 


@. CLAUSSENIUS & CO. ALLOWAY & CHAMPION 
Chicage Wienipeg 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK ROBERT CAPELLE 
St. Louis San Francisco 


G Nothing half so enjoyable as a sea- 
gon or even a few weeks spent among 
the glories of Alpine scenery. 

Let the Information Bureau of 
Switzerland help you plan a trip. 

We do not sell transportation. Our 
sole purpose is to answer questions 
and enable you to see the most in the 
time at your disposal. 

A special selection of profusely il- 
lustrated booklets, called Parcel C6, 
gives vivid descriptions of the most 
noted places and how to reach them. 


Parcel C6 is free on personal appli- 
cation or by mail for 10 cents postage. 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 
241 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Escorted Tours to all parts of Europe, com- 


prising Tours de luxe and Long and Short 
Vacation Tours; also a_ special series at 
popular prices. 
Special Midnight Sun and Russia Tours 
Summer Tour to the Orient. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Tours de Luxe leave Westbound, September 11, 
October 4, Eastbound October 18, November 8, 
January 8. 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TOURS 


for individuals, families, and private parties 
arranged for travel in Europe, America, and 
Round the World. , 


Send for Program desired. 


Our complete chain of 155 Offices 
in all parts of the world furnishes 
unequalled facilities for travellers. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


TORONTO—Traders Bank Bldg., 65 Yonge St. 

MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West. 

NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES. 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Are Good All 


Over the World. 














Merryweather’s Roses 


Famed Throughout the World 


They are cheap—they are true to 
name, strong and sturdy. All the 
newest varieties, Dwarfs, Standards, 
Climbers. 

Also Fruit Trees, 
mental Trees. 


Send for Catalogue, Post free. 
H. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd. 


Shrubs, Orna- 








Southwall, Notts, England. 









CANADA and the 


CONTINENT OF 


EUROPE 


IMPROVED SERVICE 


DAILY via HARWICH-HOOK OF HOLLAND 
TURBINE STEAMERS 


EVERY WEEK-DAY via HARWICH-ANTWERP 
TWIN SCREW STEAMERS 


Apply personally to office of this paper for Book 
of Tariffs. Details and illustrated pamphlets from 
the GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY Agent, 261 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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A RUNNING WATER SUPPLY 


for all purposes easily secured. 
The low cost of installing 


A R? E RAM 


is suct vpat every man / 
ean have running water ff 
night and night. It oper- // 
ates with any fall from 2) 
to 60 feet, and will pump 
to a height 3 to 25 times } 
the fall. 

If you have a flow of 3 or 
more —— per minute 



















Powerful, reliable and economical 
Gasoline Engines, Marine and 
Stationery. STRICTLY wiGH 
CLASS. "Be choice 















WRITE FOR CATALOG- FREE 

















from e spring, artesian eS 
ll, k WRITE FOR u FREE MITED 
raabigeke" AND INFORMATION. GILSON MFG. CO. D"sxe 
ye 7 VORKST GUELPH. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 2135 Trinity Bldg., New York City ANADA. 




















The Standard which others follow 


CANOES-LAUNCHES -ROWBOATS 


with the ‘‘Peterborough’’ trade mark are the best that can be made both in material, 
design and workmanship, that is why we have the largest domestic and foreign business. 


Send for Our Catalogues 
NOT ONLY GOOD; NOT ONLY BETTER, BUT BEST 


The rhresnrntatata Canoe Cais Ltd. 















































PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO 
j Phe ee | so: HEALTHY PLEASURE 
‘ we, sin he - Motor Boating is a sport that fills the 
ae * ie Re lungs witb pure air, brightens the eye 


’ and invigorates the whule body A 
good m. o° boat affords variable glea- 
sures which cannot be obtained ia any 
other way. We make metur boats from 
apy material desired, and guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. The illustration 
shows one of our beats—the most 
speedy and handsome boat on the 
Ottawa waters. Its owner is perfectly 
satisfied with it. We will give yeu 
equal satisfaction. 


OTTAWA BOAT?WORKS 
R. W. Young, Builder and Designer 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
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Let This 2H. P AMER3EAN 


Engine Turn Your Row , 
Boat Into a Launch? 


ie especially designed for 
that purpose. Shoots any 
row boat, canoe or 20-ft. launch 


through the water like an arrow. 
Wide speed range makes it especially 
well adapted for fishing or hunting. 
Can be run slow enough to troll. 






Sizes Up 


—- ome by simply operating To 30H.P. 
The AMERICAN is a General Use Engine 











P It’s so simple—so safe—so absolutcly dependable that your wife 
and children can operate it just as well as you can. It starts with- 
out cranking and reverses without stopping. No special reversing 
gears needcd. Simply touch a lever to reverse engine. The Ameri- 
can is guaranteed for life, and sold on 30 days’ trial. A 
better engine nor a better offer with such a broad guarantec 


not be found. 
$125 rs **A merican Special’ ,.°, 


Launch 


Think of getting a strong and handsome launch. sealing 7 to 9 
passengers, complete with 2 h.p. engine, for $125. It’s just the thing 
for fishing, hunting, etc. We also build small stationary engines. 

Send for Catalog and Circulars 
We’ll send you our complete cata- 
log by return!mail. Tells all about 
our full line of en- 
gines in various sizes. 
Send *now — to-day. 
American Engine Co., 
4710 Boston St., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 















| 











The Painful Plight, 
Does him confound, 

His friend Fluxite 
Can not be found. 


ESSENTIAL in every tool-kit is | « 


099.4600: 





The Paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING} 


ANYONE can do soldering work with Fluxite, 
Practical men WILL have it. 
Of Ironmongers and stores in small and large tins. 


The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET, with which 
is included a pamphlet on “Soldering Work,”’ contains a 


special ‘‘small space’’ qotiering iron th non-heating metal 
handle, a pocket blow-lamp, Fluxite solder, etc. 


Price $1.32 post paid direct. 
Auto-Controller Co., 256 Vienna Read, Bermondsey, England 




















WALTER DEAN, Foot of York St. 








ENJOY.=YOURSELF equip your cANOE WITH A MOTOR 


We have a marine motor specially designed for canoes, rowboats and lightweight speed pulls 
—the only line of lightweight motors in single and multiple cylinder models. 
The illustration shows our CLOSE-RIBBED BRASS JOINT BOAT equipped with TWO HORSE 
POWER WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR—SPEED 8 MILES. 
SEND A POSTCARD FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 














Cutten & Foster 


179 Queen St. West, Toronto» 
Canada 


Auto Tops 
Boat Tops 
Cushions 








” Showing our Boat Top with the Cutten & Foster ‘“‘NIFTY” Curtains, the latest in Boat Tops. ' 


': Sole manufacturers of the ‘“‘CUTTEN”’ Life Preserver Cushions. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
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For Motor Car Lubrication é 
USE ! 
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It leaves practically no carbon deposit on cylind- 
ers and spark plugs and its ibricating and cushion- 
ing qualities are unsurpassed. We have had many 
years’ experience in the oil business, and we find 
Polarine is the best automobile oil yet produced. 


Polarine is so'd in 14,1 and 5galloncans 
—thz small cans, flat shape, easy to 


Insist on getting the Original 


handle; also in barrels and half barrels. POLARINE Package 


The Imperial Oil Co., Limited 


WINNIPEG, MONTREAL, ST. JOHN, HALIFAX, and QUEEN 
CITY DIVISION, TORONTO 
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Russell- 
Knight 
ah 2 8 99 


‘“‘Made up to a 
Standard— not 








Russell-Knight “28” Touring Model ............ 













Russell-Knight “28” Roadster Model ............ $3200 
Russell-Knight Seven Passenger .............:. $3500 
F.0.B. West Toronto. down toa 
oP 
pr ice 








The man about to purchase a car may read this phrase and wonder precisely what 
is meant by it. 


Let us tell you, and in the telling, see if we cannot offer some good suggestions. 


There are probably half a dozen first-class cars whose specifications and equipment 
read alike, and at first sight look alike, and upon the first demonstration perform 
equally well. How, then, is one to choose a car? Well, in the first place, all those 
apparently equal cars represent unequal values. You couldn’t select two of them 
selling for the same price which cost approximately the same figure to manufacture. 
There are no two of them that are built from precisely the same grade of raw 
materials, worked up by means of equal skill, and which, under test, will live up to a 
given standard for an equal period of time. All this is not apparent and is rarely 
considered at the time of buying a car. But it is important for you to remember it. 


It is also important to know whether the company manufactures its own parts or 
merely assembles them. You don’t want to have your car tied up for a month or so 
waiting for a part to be imported. 


It is an actual fact that Russell-Knight cars are the only cars that are designed and 
manufactured in Canada. It is also a fact that no money is spared to make every 
part and feature of the Russell-Knight as: perfect as it is possible for human 
ingenuity and the most modern machinery to produce. 


We set a standard for every unit—and despite 
cost make every unit to live up to that standard. 


In conclusion we ask that, before purchasing your 1913 car, you make comparison 
of the Russell-Knight ‘‘28’’ with any other car in its class. If you will do this we 
are satisfied to abide by the result of your judgment, feeling assured that you must 
inevitably purchase from us. 


A descriptive catalogue will be mailed, or a demonstration will be arranged upon 
request to the nearest branch or agent. 


Russell Motor Branches at 


Car Co., Ltd. Toronto, Hamilton, 


Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Head Office & Factory Calgary, Vancouver, 
West Toronto 


Melbourne, Aust. 
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$1325 


Duty Paid, F.O.B. Toledo 


Completely 
Equipped 


Duty Paid, F.O.B. Toledo 


Completely 
Equipped 


URING January and February, the dullest period in the automobile business, we 
were always over 5,000 cars behind our “immediate shipping orders.” From 
this you can judge what the demand will be from now on, which is the most 

active automobile buying season. 


See the Overland dealer in your town now. The earlier you book -our order 
the quicker you get your car—and spring is practically here. 


Literature on request. Please address Dept. 18 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


~ When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Simplicity and sturdiness 
meet in this car 


The Hupmobile is as much at home in the lumber camps as on 
the boulevards. As one enthusiast puts it, ‘‘It will run 
anywhere that a dog can go.’’ 

Quality in looks and construction without high cost is the 
problem our engineers have conquered. 

Look ut the clean body lines, free from outside trappings, 
which not only make for beauty, but for easier care of 
the car. 

The chassis, too, as you see, is stripped of every intricacy; 
every working part is enclosed; dust proof and oil tight. 

There are but four rods from front to rear; and a rear axle so 
sturdy that truss rods are not needed. 

From time to time we have told you of the Hupmobile’s struc- 
tural and operative details. 

Here they are assembled—the sound basis of our belief that 
the Hup~ bile is, in its class, the best car in the world. 

You shoulf .ve our new catalogue, which details many of 
the worth-while advantages of Hupmobile practice. Write 
for it. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Desk F., Windsor, Ont. 


aeepaiipattnakindas in etait PC | 








Hupmobile “32” Touring Car (illustrated), fully equipped, $1180 


F.0.B. Windsor, including equip- and horn. Three speeds forward | 
ment of windshield, mohair top and reverse, sliding gears. Four 
with envelope, Jiffy curtains, speed- cylinder motor, _3%-inch bore and | 
“ ~ 5%-inch stroke; wheelbase, 106 
ometer, quick detachable rims, rear inches: 32x3%-inch tires. Standard 
shock absorber, gas headlights, color black. 
Prest-o-lite tank, oil lamps, tools nickel. 


“32” 6-passenger Touring Car, fully equip., $1430 f.o.b. Windsor 


Trimmings, black and 


“32” Roadster, fully equipped, 1180 f.o.b. Windsor 
“32” Delivery, fully equipped, 1330 f.0.b. Windsor 
“20” H.P. Runabout, fully equipped 850 f.0.b. Windsor 
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Carbon Lamps Unsurpassed a 


for many uses. Always reliable. Properly priced. 104 Volts, 
110 Volts, etc. 10 CENTS EACH | 


Good discounts for quantity 


THE DOMINION ELECTRIC CO. St. Catharines, Ont. 






















WILSON’S 
Power 
OWER 
LANTS 
FOR MOTOR BOATS 
By. Write for catalog Dept.‘ W"’ 


WILSON MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville, Ont. 


\ 







—d | 
Largest Builders of P 

2-cycle Motors in the H.P. with Complete $ 

World. Over 1000 Outfit ready to install 

responsible dealers. ALSO 44TO 36nR 

Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 

for big catalog—tells and shows you all about 


these high grade motors and how they are made. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 466 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 



































Cc) YC Fh N I AG AR PAPER /A COLLAR BUTTON FOR LIFE 
\ ) \y CLIPS The “Comfy” collar batton LIES 
\/ \/ et : FLAT, saves your ties and pre- 
\ The Double Grip Paper Clip ”’ serves the button holes of your 
o/ y, \ \o i 15c. (stamps or — fora —s — address in 
\ box of 100 Niagara Clips. They are . 
Ne) absolutely the best on the market. an 25e. 
. rite ept. r) 
FREDERICK E. ROBSON & CO. | | 
THE ROBINSON SALES CO. 
25 Front St. . - TORONTO a 113 Welli.gton St., Men real, Que 




































™ ieee ‘Interested in the 
ap Ste {ibs nanery sotnee 
gap’ Fish Bite semen: | AV AY Aa 
; fish bait ever diseovered, Keeps you busy THEIR PICTURES { 
. 


Az pulling them out. Write to-day and gets 
; 0x to help introduce it. Agents wanted. ' ‘ 
% J. F. Gregory, Dept.82, St. Louis, Mo Should write to Dept. ‘'M.” 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. . TOBONTO 

















Send for new catalog 
Gramophones 
from $11, shipped free. 10-inch Double 


sided Dise Records, warranted British D IAMONDS 
manufacture, carriage paid, $4.50 $10 RINGS. WATCHES, 
dozen, Sample 2 records and 200 ETC 
Her Lady’s Voi peodien, non free, A arenes ate c 
er Lady's Voice logue sent on receipt of post card. United Watch & Jewelry Co. 
1,000 needles, post paid, 50 cents. $10 3 Bay St., Toronto 
British Gramophone & Record Supply Co., a 


420-422 High St.. Lewisham. London. Eng. 


Handsome Hornless 
$10 


























a E. PULLAN 


Most reliable Junk dealer in the city, king of waste 
; | A ® paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 

any quantity, also rags, metals, ete. Orders prompt- & 
ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. 


ei-te 0 ‘ P 2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 
Phone, Main 4693. TORONTO. 
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SOMETHING NEW_THE CADO | PERFECT INK ERASER 


A scientifically prepared fibre brush, in a handsome adjustable nickel case. Erases instantly. leaving the paper clean 


and smooth. Send 25c. for sample. AGENTS WANTED. Address—F. E. Robson, 25 Front St. E.. Toronto 























‘SHIRTS NIAGARA P4?ER 
' CLIPS 

Look over our Summer Shirtings; examine the : nee 
quality, figure out ‘ye yourself the pune wear, ** The Double Grip Paper Clip 
satisfaction, general good looks, the real comfort 
and good fitting, and we know that you will The oldest, strongest, most attrac- 
have them made to order. tive, most practical Clips on the 
Write for samples and self-measurement form, market. Samples Free. 
HARRY TOLTON Berlin, Ontario | FREDERICK E. ROBSON & CO., Toronto 











BE agit FOR THE RACES 





—ADVICE FOR EVERYBODY— 














This genuine Binocular When You Are Sure You Are Safe 
is in every way guar- 
anteed, It is as good as “THE CANADIAN LAWYER” will answer 
ee ee Se all your doubtful questions for you. All legal 
sportsmen, tourists, and points placed before you in the simplest and 
M nilitary men. Its defi- most comprehensive manner. Contains 450 
nition is perfect. Im- pages chuck full of valuable information 
— — Stereo a covering difficult legal questions, fully ex- 
ae gg Es nil in plains the Torrens System and the Ontario 
handsome sole leather Game Laws. 
ase =6$25.00 EVERY CANADIAN BUSINESS MAN 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELLERS AND OPTICIANS “SHOULD HAVE A COPY. PRICE §2, 
OR DIRECT FROM 
IMPERIAL OPTICAL COMPANY et See ere 
’ 
Toronto, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg Vancouver The Carswell Company, Limited 
Montreal. 19 Duncan Street > : Toronto, Can, 























THAT 
CONTRARY 
TIE 


Won’t your tie slide! 
Well, don’t lose your ° 
patience. Get an Oxford ‘hie Holder. 











~ WHITEDGE 


carbon paper that is different. 

Ww hitedge is a high-grade, light-weight carbon 
paper with new and valuable qualities. .Un- 
cateaninnd stripes % in. wide run lengthwise 
on the surface edges of the sheet. 

The Whitedges preventsmut on copy caused 
by pressure of typewriter marginal guides. 
The Whitedges present 





Pulling and tugging at your tie only 
uncarbonized space for spoils the shape of it and pulls it to 
handling and cannot soil pieces. The Oxford Tie Holder will ad- 

just your tie instantly without any 


Athe fingers. 

2; Whitedge is the only 
clean erasing carbon pa- 
per made. 


trouble. It costs only 25c. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 

OXFORD TIE HOLDER OR SEND 
ER 





US 25¢ FOR ONE. YOU WILL NEV 
Write for samples, er bet- REGRET THE PURCHASE. 
Ri Reenter  — The Oxford Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Price $3.75 per Box. address in Canada. Owen Sound . Ontario 




















Sanitary Condition at Your Desk 


Have you ever realized what a large number of germs 


Artists’ Materials Reg gar By | the use of sponges, wetting the finger 


Try the MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD. It re- 
quires no moisture and is cleaner and quicker, 


Every Artist who wants success should SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 
MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD CO. 
be careful to use only Canadian Agent 171 Mutual St. Toronto 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, know, all over the world as the 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 


A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 
Wholesale Canadian Agents 
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FLOOR FINISH 


Your Floors Too Should 
Look Like This 


HETHER your floors are old or new, 
Wi soft wood or hard, painted, or un- 

painted, stained or unstained, or 
covered with linoleum or oilcloth, you can 
easily keep them ina beautiful, bright, sani- 
tary condition with 


Te 


ASTI 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 


The One Perfect Floor Varnish 


ELASTICA is especially intended for use on wood 
floors, oilcloth and linoleum. By following the 
directions on each can of ELASTICA, you can easily 
secure a beautiful, sanitary, faultless surface, which 
defies the hardest sort of wear,—a floor which is 
heel-proof, castor-proof and boy-proof. 


Send for descriptive booklet. Ask your dealer 


- PSTERNATIONAL VARNISH (@:== 


TORONTO - WINNIPEG 
Canadian Factory of Standard Varnish Works 


New York, Chicago, London, Berlin, 
Brussels, Melbourne 


Largest in the world and first to establish definite 
standards of quality. L13 


When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine, 


The Ideal 


APERIENT. 


Does not disturb the liver or 
kidneys, and its effectiveness 
does not wear off by regular use. 
IN SMALL TABLETS OF PLEASANT FLAVOUR. 

















Of Druggists, 30 c. per box (or postage paid 
for 35 c. direct) from 
LYMAN’S, Ltd., 
474, ST. PAUL STREET, 
MONTREAL. 





A Twist of the Button Fills the Pen. 
It’s as Easy‘as!Winding‘ Your Watch. 


For years this self-filler has been gtving 
Universal Satisfaction. It is the one pen 
which is always ready for service. Can be 
filled from an ink stand or bottle, and 
will not leak or blot. 


“A.A.” PEN PERFECTION 


is rigidly maintained and universally 
acknowledged. 

Our pens are made entirely in 
our own factory, from the best 
known materials. Their work- 
manship is the most scientific 
and skilful that experienced, 
high-priced workmen can  pro- 
duce. Every pen is fully guar- 
anteed. 


Ask your druggist, stationer 
or jeweler, or write for our new 
catalogue, showing our complete 
line of self-fillers, middle joint 
and lower end joint fountain 
pens. 


Arthur A. Waterman & Co. 
22.Thames St.’ - New’ York City 


Not connected with 
The L. E. Waterman’,Co. 








Section 


—TAGS 


AT FACTORY-TO-CONSUMER PRICES 
Shipping, tack, shoe and factory tags of all kinds, sizes, colors and printing. 


LET US QUOTE YOU PRICES 


Send us a sample of the tags you are now using with information 
as to quantities purchased at one time and get our factory-to- 
consumer prices. 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LIMITED - - TORONTO 
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Personal Letters that really are 


personal are not written on the firm letter head. 
For they lose the distinction that is yours and 
carry none that is the firm’s. 

The most attractive paper for personal and 
semi-official use is 


Crown Vellum 


in the Baronial size, with big, square cut 
envelopes and the fine air of substantiality that 
should distinguish your own letter paper. The 
newest thing is to have the paper steel die em- 
bossed with your name and the one word— 
‘*personal.’’ 
LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE 
AND DIRECT YOU TO THE STA- 
TIONER WHO WILL SUPPLY YOU 
REGULARLY. 


BARBER-ELLIS, LTD., Brantford, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
































































































































































































































































































































WE HAVE MET THE DEMAND 
HAVE YOU FILLED THE NEED? 


_ in placing upon the market a BINDER that will perforate and 
bind in one operation we have met a felt need. Have you filled 
that need in your office with the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It is the best BINDER for filing papers, letters, vouchers, etc., Ge 
and for fastening pay roll envelopes, backing statements or legal * 
documents. The Acme No. 2 is a paying investment for any office. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE 
THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, - Camden, N. J. U. 8. A. 
——x 


























It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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CASTELL’ 


THEFINESTAND BEST COPYING PENCILS IN EXISTENCE. 


COLOURED 


"CASTELCL™” Drawing Pencils made in 16 degrees are unex- 
celled for smoothness, uniform ¢raduation and durability. 


"CASTELL Copying Pencils, black lead hard.for carbon copies. 
a? - 3¢ 2 < oll » 9  *Soft.for writing purposes. 


“CASTELL” » %9 violet lead. soft and hard. 


“CASTELL” Polychromos Pencils in 60 different colors, light proof. + 
Ree 


H iy A | | H A message for the sick man, woman and 


child; for everyone who is out of sorts; a 


W i t h O Uu t D r Uu eg Ss —. bi = all who are well, and 
or Doctors. 


25 years ago, an eminent Quebec physician, Dr. H. Sanche, made a marvellous discovery 
which is embodied in the device named “OXYDONOR.” This little instrument 
causes its users to absorb from the air a plentiful supply of oxygen with its remark- 


“yuaee” “OX YDONOR” 


the human system becomes wonderfully invigorated, and diseases of the 

blood, skin, lungs and nerves swiftly and surely disappear. “OXYDONOR” 
—revitalizes the human organism by Nature’s own process 
—eliminates disease without the use of drugs or medicines 


—can be safely, quickly, and easily applied, and can be taken sleep- 
ing or waking. 


—is always ready for use by grown persons or children. 


Beware of Fraudulent Imitations 


Write to-day for book of spontaneous testimeny. Send also for our vaiuable book 
on health, and which describes fully the Oxydonor—a tried and true agent which 
has blessed thousands upon thousands of persens during the past 25 years. 


Dr. H. Sanche & Co., Department 10 
364 St. Catherine St. W. - Montreal, Can. 
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MORTON 
SOUNTAIN PEN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
470 i a ty eq" 
HOUR 

ve hi ¢i vk 


EE IE \ 4 ¥{ 
FEEL: 
a MORTON is one 
a of the oldest fountain 
i pens made, and since 
the time of its first 
construction it has 
grown better with 


each year of pen ex- 
perience. 


























































$2.50 to $50.00 


Send for 
Descriptive Price List 


5433433 


MENZIES & CO., Ltd.. 1 









Seeman g STO. 
re Ne 
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earl St., Toronto 











Wilson's Invalids’ 
Port Wine 


(a la Quina du Perou) 
‘* 4 sound mind in a sound body is a short but 
full description of a happy state in this 
world.’’—Locke. 


OPTIMISM! 


The result of a Sound Mind in a 
Sound Body 


Wilson’s Invalids’ Port Wine, a big bra? 
ing tonic, will renew your flagging optimism 
because it clears away yesterday's cobwebs 
from the brain, conquers nerve exhaustion, 
corrects and strengthens weak digestion 
and assimilation, and permanently energizes 
and" vigorates the flaccid muscles. Doctors 


kno ! 
Ask YOUR Doctor 


BIG BOTTLE ALL DRUGGISTS 
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We 
a Save 


You 
$50 


A Pittsburgh Visible at $75 means 
nearly one-half saved on the ordinary 
priced machine. No salesmen’s salar- 
ies, small branch office expense, and 
low overhead expense make possible 
this exceptional price. Our co-opera- 
tive sales plan will interest you. It 
tells how you can save money and at 
the same time own this typewriter. 
Write for details. 


Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


A Standard Machine for Twenty Years 


Has all the newest improvements. Removable key- 
board for cleaning and repairing. Backspacer. Tab- 
ulator. Two-colorribbon. Perfecttouch. Quick action. 
Absolute alignment. Universal keyboard. 


ROY A. WOODS 





45 Scott St., 


TORONTO 








COMFORT MEANS MORE 
WORK 








You cannot 
do so much 
work or as 
good work if 
you are not 
ec o mfortably 
situated in 
your office. 
This chair, 
which is made 
of quartered 
oak in golden 
finish, and up 
holstered in 
good leather, 
is one of the 
most comfort- 
able and sub- 
stantial office 
chairs made. 





ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU OUR 
** OFFICE TILTER 106 ”° 


THE BALL FURNITURE Co.,LTD. 


HANOVER - i <.. ONTARIO 























Bay you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 























FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


AROUND THE WORLD 
““ EMPRESS. OF ASIA” 


(NEW C.P.R. PACIFIC STEAMSHIP.) 


THE ‘‘EMPRESS OF ASIA”? will sail from. Liverpool 


June 14, calling at Madiera June 18, Cape Town July 2, 
Durbar July 6, Colomobo July 19, Singa apore July 25, and 


Hong Kong July 30, arriving Vancouver August 30, 1913. 


RATE FOR ENTIRE CRUISE, $639.10 


Exclusive of maintenance between arrival time in England and depar- 
ture of ‘‘ Empress of Asia,’’ and stop over at Hong Kong. 


VESSEL REMAINS 14 DAYS AT HONG KONG 


Mee i me ge BENE 




















Particulars from Canadian Pacific Agents, or write 


M. G. MURPHY, 
D. P. A., C.P Ry., Toronto 
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A Multi-Letter and Addressing Machine 
IN ONE 














Here’s a machine that ac- 
tually writes your letters 
complete. Name, address, 
signature (in different 
color) all at one stroke. 
Each address put in auto- 
matically at the same time 
as the letter is printed. 
The result is actual typewritten letters 
—not imitations, and the signature gives 
the personal touch that appeals without 
a suggestion of deception. 

It also addresses Envelopes, Post Cards, 
Mailing Wrappers, Monthly Statements, 
ete. In fact, will do all an addressing 
machine can do in addition to printing 
letters and office forms. 

YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE 

WITHOUT A WRITERPRESS. 


Dictate a Note Now Asking Us—Why? 
DEALERS—-We still have some open 
territory—MOVE QUICK. 


THE WRITERPRESS SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO ' 72 Queen St. West CANADA 


























WASHBURNE’S CELEBRATED PAT. PAPER FASTENERS 
YEARLY SALE 100 MILLION 


THE ONLY PAPER FASTENER having the advantage of a SLEEVE PROTECTED 
PIERCING POINT, adapting it to 
REPEATED USE without injury. 
Note illustration > ~~ 
Made of Brass and Nickel-plated ce. 
Steel, 3 sizes. Put up in bright metal | Ss 


ee SB boxes of 50 and 100 fasteners each. 
3 Oe Your Stationer, 10, 15, 20 & 25¢. 















(Enlarged for clearness) x 


v Send 10¢ for sample box of 50 assorted. Booklet free. 


Special prices in board boxes of 1000 fasteners each. 
Note our Trade Mark ‘‘O.K.’’ on each fastener and box. Accept no other. There is nothing just as good. 


Libera! discount to the Trade 


THE 0. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Makers of Stationers’ Specialties 


L. & C HARDTMUTH, Kingsway, London, Eng., A. M. CAPEN’S SONS 
S ,selling Agents for Europe, Asia, Australia, 60 Pearl St., New York, N. Yy. 
New Zealand and South Africa. Sole selling agents for Latin ‘America. 








When writing advertisers kindly ‘mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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ESS Kalamazoo Point Number five =a 





4 The Kalamaza 


~ Le@se Leaf Binder 
is easy to operate 





























The “KALAMAZOO” Binder 


will do everything that any other 
binder will do and do them better. 


It is constructed and operated on an 
entirely different principle from all 
other binders. —- - - - 


It is the only binder that does not 
require to be “ padded” to a certain 
thickness in order to be workable. 
Sheets are inserted and removed in 
the “Kalamazoo” binder just as 
easily as in any other, and the wide, 
flat holes which fit over the thongs 
ensure perfect alignment. In addition 
to this, the unique construction of the 
binder permits of straightening the 
sheets into perfect order before 
locking if they should work out of 
position while in use. - - - 


The “Kalamazoo” binder is recom- 


mended highly by scores of user 
throughout the country. - ae 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET ‘‘W.’’ 
IT WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter 










Limited 
Loose Leaf & Account- = King & 
ook Makers = Spadina 
Toronto : 


Lelia 











THIS 


STOOL Will Last a Lifetime 


Our stools are practically inde- 
structible, and make a big saving 
in overhead expenses. You don’t 
have to be continually replacing 
our stools like you 
do the _ ordinary 
wooden stool. Our 
indestructible fac- 
tory stools are an 
economy to any 
business where 
stools are in use. A 
trial order will con- 
vince you of the 
advantages these 
stools have over 
wooden stools. 
SEND US A POST 
CARD and get full 
particulars, showing 
how you can make 
a saving in over- 
™, head expense. 

We also make orna- 
mental Wire and 
Iron Work. 


Canada Wire & ines Goods Company 


Hamilton, Ontario 
















“TOUT amemmeceree 909772” 
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Say you saw the ad. 


in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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GO a like , 
Regular, Safety, Self Filling 


Poe aro seh : PER : 7 
| 


Plain black, mottled and chased holders; also gold mounted, chased or plain bands. 
All sizes carried in stock. 














The Gold Pens used are the very best that can be made, and suit every hand. 












The heart of a Fountain Pen is the Ink Feeding device. The new ‘‘ Wirt Loop” fills every requirement, responding 
instantly to the touch on the paper, and writes with non-skipping regularity. 


Liberal Discount to the Trade 


Sole Canadian Agents: 


BROWN BROS., Limited 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 


51-53 Wellington St. W., ~ - Toronto 


























Save on Your Lighting Expense 
USE the 
New Filament Tungsten Lamp 


Very durable, long life, and the same 70% saving over the old- 
style lamps. This is absolutely assured. Send for a trial lot at 
case lot prices. 25 Watt runs 48¢ each. 


Carbon Lamps 


Still thousands used. The only lamp for some cases. We abso- 
lutely guarantee our lamps. Order a sample case of assorted 
sizes at 13¢c. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLES, IF YOU ARE SKEPTICAL 
YOU NEED NOT BE, AS WE STAND RIGHT 
BEHIND OUR LAMP. ORDER NOW. 


THE CARBON & TUNGSTEN LAMP CO. 


Telephone—Main 1552 


16 DALHOUSIE STREET TORONTO 


seme When Writing Mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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NEW CANADIAN BOOKS 








THE TRAITOR 


By F. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Cloth $1.25 


“THE WAY TO UNION ” 


By REV. ARTHUR S. MORTON, B.D. 


VOICES FROM 
THE RANGE 


By RHODA SIVELL 
Cloth $1.00 


REMINISCENCES 
By SIR RICHARD CARTWRIGHT with 
frontispiece portrait 
$3.00 net 


THE BLACK CREEK 
STOPPING HOUSE 


By NELLIE L. McCLUNG 
Cloth $1.00 


POEMS 


By FRANK LAWSON 
Cloth $1.00 


EGERTON RYERSON and 
EDUCATION in UPPER 
CANADA 


By J. HAROLD PUTMAN, D. Paed. 
Cloth $1.25 net 


LYRICS and POEMS 


By A. R. MICHIE 
Cloth $1.00 


PUBLIC MEN and PUBLIC 
LIFE in CANADA 


By the Hon. JAMES YOUNG 
2 Vols. in a box. Profusely Illustrated. 


Cloth $4.25 net 


THE LAD FELIX 


By H. M. WODSON 
Cloth. Illustrated 50c. 


CROSSED SWORDS 
By MRS. M. W. ALLOWAY 
Cloth $1.25 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By E. A. HARDY, B.A., D. Paed. 
Its place in our Eductional System 

Cloth $1.25 


GETTING INTO 
PARLIAMENT and AFTER 


By HON. SENATOR SIR GEO. 
W. ROSS, KT. 


Cloth $2.50 net 


THE AMISHMAN 


By CLYDE SMITH 
Cloth $1.00 


THE WILDCATTERS 


By S. A. WHITE 
Cloth $1.25 


All of the above postpaid at prices attached. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publisher 


29-37 RICHMOND ST. W. 


TORONTO, CANADA 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Efficiency 





To obtain efficiency in all 
departments is the aim of 
business building men of 
to-day. You cannot have 
efficiency without simplic- 
ity. You may have system 
and yet not have efficiency. 





The International Time Recording System 


is an effective system, simple and efficient—efficient for stopping 
irregularities, protecting the time you are paying for and encour- 
aging promptness among your employees. 


You get substantial proof of our statements from the fact that 90 


per cent. of the time recorders used throughout the world are 
the “INTERNATIONAL”? make—the reason: its efficiency. 


Let us demonstrate what we can do to increase your 
profits. Shall we show you a system suited to your 
peculiar needs? Write us for a post card—NOW. 





International Time 
Recording Company 
of Canada, Limited 


19-23 Alice Street 
TORONTO, ONT. 


315-316 Transportation Bldg., Cor. St. 
James and St. Francis Sts. MONTREAL 


800 SterlingjBank Bldg. - WINNIPEG 
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Lowest Price Magazine Combinations 


- 


HIS is by far the most complete list of Magazine clubs ever 
offered by THE WITNESS. You are invited to make up 


your own clubbing list and order all of your magazines and 
periodicals through us at one time—we save you time and money. 
The prices quoted are the new rates which took effect Nov. 1st. 
Prices quoted are lowest possible to secure 


BOTH 
Weekly Witness ....... 
Metropolitan Magazine $2.00 

BOTH 
Weekly Witness ....... 
Cosmopolitan ......... $2.00 

BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 
Everybody’s .........: eae 
Weekly Witness ...... 
DEED éesbesenceseteas : — 
Weekly Witness ...... $2.00 


Garden Magazine 


Weekly Witness 
Metropolitan 


Weekly Witness ...... ALL 
McClure’s Magazine .. 

Ladies’ World ........ $2.30 

a BOTH 
eekly Eo iia 

Review of Reviews "$3.00 

BOTH 

Weekly Witness ...... $3 00 


World’s Work 





Weekly Witness 
Current Literature ... 


BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... fi 
as cetae eens $4 o 

BOTH 


Weekly Witness 
Scribner’s 


BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 
Harper’s Magazine .. $4.69 
BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... $5.15 
Dt ccicsene nanan 
BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 
Pictorial Review ...... $1.25 
BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 
Harper’s Bazaar ...... $1.80 
BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 
Good Housekeeping “$1.80 
BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 
eee « $2.00 


from any one. 


BOTH 

Weekly Witness ...... 
Woman’s Home Comp. 92-40 
BOTH 

Weekly Witness ...... 
i $1.30 
BOTH 

Weekly Witness ...... 
People’s Home Journal 91.30 
BOTH 

Weekly Witness ...... 
Christian Herald ..... $2.00 
BOTH 

Weekly Witness ...... 
DeSIQNOF ....cccccccce $1 50 
BOTH 

Weekly Witness ...... 
Woman’s Magazine .. $1.50 
BOTH 

Weekly Witness ...... 
Modern Priscilla ...... $1.75 
BOTH 

Weekly Witness ...... 
American Boy ........ $1.75 
w BOTH 

Weekly Witness ...... 
Little Folks .......... $1.75 
BOTH 


Weekly Witness ...... 
Youth’s Companion .. 93.15 





SPECIAL CANADIAN CLUBS 


BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 
World Wide (weekly) $2.00 
BOTH 


Weekly Witness 


Northern Messenger .. 
(weekly) 


Weekly Witness ...... 
Weekly Sun ......... - 





BOTH 
Weekly Witness 


Canadian Pictorial ... 


Weekly Witness ...... 


World Wide (weekly) ALL 
Northern Messenger 
(weekly) ......... $2.20 


Canadian Pictorial .... 


Weats w BOTH 

eekly Witness ...... 

Canadian Magazine ... $2.50 
BOTH 


Weekly Witness ...... 
Western Home Monthly 1.50 


BOTH 
Weekly Witness 





Farmers’ peywnat es ‘$2.00 


Address All Orders—JQHN DOUGALL & SON 


“WITNESS” BUILDING, MONTREAL 


The ‘‘WEEKLY WITNESS”’ for One Year is an exceptional Gift, 
one new and one renewal Subscription for $1.65. 
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Here is System 








Here is Economy 


















better and stronger than wooden boxes, you 
can readily see how they are actually cheaper 
than wooden boxes which they so greatly 


outclass. 
FREE 


If you will write us we will send you ‘‘HOW 
TO PACK IT’’—a book that contains much 
valuable information about up-to-date pack- 
ing and shipping methods that will benefit 
every manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer who 
reads it. We will also send you—free of 
charge—one H. & D. box especially designed 
to fit your product—if you describe it in detail 
as to character, weight and size—and tell how 
many you pack to the box. To receive this 
valuable service—gratis—write us—TO-DAY. 


The Hinde & Dauch 


Paper Co. of Canada, Limited 
TORONTO, ONT. 


and Efficiency | 


Talk about the elimination of waste; compare this picture with that of a packing 
room where there is noise and clatter of hammer, nails and saw. 
Talk about utilizing space; look how neat and compact everything is where the 


H & D Corrugated 
Fibre Board Boxes 


are used as compared with the untidy room which requires triple the amount of 
space to pack by the old fashioned wooden box method and when you remember 
that H. & D. boxes are dirt proof, damp proof, and damage proof, besides being 


SS 
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Which do you use for making larger 
profits in handling merchandise? 








In this age, when even the remote towns away from 
the centres of commerce and industrial activities are 
using that great force—Electricity—to light their 
streets and turn the wheels of industry into action, 
the small merchant has opportunities that were im- 
possible but a few years ago. 


And he who sees the possibilities of this great force 
for advancing his business and handling his merchan- 
dise with greater facility, giving quick service to 
customers and reaping larger profits therefrom, will 
soon increase his business to an extent he hardly 
thought possible. 


One of the most useful factors for successful busi- 
ness building to-day, whether manufacturing or mer- 
chandising, is the 


ey 
Otis FENsoM 
FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS 
and the possibilities of Electricity makes it impera- 
tive for the merchant who desires success to have a 
freight elevator, whether for a two storey building 
or a skyscraper. Even the merchant who has not 
Electricity available can have the advantages of the 
freight elevator to keep his floor space for selling 
purposes, thus preventing the wear and tear of goods, 
saving time, Handling his Merchandise with Greater 


— and obtaining greater results with less 
abor. 


It will pay any merchant to send for our booklet, 
‘*FREIGHT ELEVATORS AND THEIR USES.’’ 


JUST FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW AND 
THIS BOOKLET WILL BE SENT TO You 
BY RETURN MAIL. PERHAPS YOU HAD 
BETTER FILL IT NOW IN CASE You 
FORGET. 


so %,, OTIS-FENSOM 


Me Your -: i, 


“Reciaht Blevatore > ELEVATOR COMPANY 
and Their Uses.” “Re LIMITED 


Traders Bank Building, TORONTO 





ee ee ee ee 
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Adequate 

















Every merchant has to keep accounts, but their 
methods vary; some methods are slow and unre- 
liable, others are reliable, but slow and expensive; the 

secret of accounting is simplicity and the merchant who 
would eliminate the leaks in his profit from Bad Debts, Errors, 
Forgetting to Charge, Disputes, etc., must do. away with the 
; antiquated method of keeping accounts, viz: day book, journal 
: and ledger. 


The McCaskey Way Which Is 
Simplicity Itself 


is the only adequate method of handling accounts where an 
accurate and quick re- 
sult in records or figures 
is desired in duplicate 
or triplicate with ONLY 
ONE WRITING. 





7 
t 
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DICTATE A POST CARD 
AND HAVE US 
DEMONSTRATE 


Double Register with Electric 
Recorder and Cash Till. 





NO BUSINESS MERCHANT SHOULD BE CONTENT UNTIL HE 
HAS SATISFIED HIMSELF REGARDING OUR ‘‘ONE WRIT- 
ING’’ METHOD OF ACCOUNTING EFFICIENCY. 


DOMINION REGISTER CO., LTD. 
92 ONTARIO STREET, TORONTO 
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Monarch} [ 
BI 


CO ee 
~ peti Ae ~—s ” Yo 


OREN IO 


SavesLabor «—~/ 
52,000 Times a Day ——__ 


ee 


§2,000—this is the number of times your typist hits the keys of your 
typewriter in performing the average day’s work. These figures may 
surprise you. But you can easily prove them for yourself. 


Every one of these 52,000 strokes is, performed with less effort on the 


Think of it! 4 daily labor saving multiplied fifty-two thousand times! Think what 
that amounts to in a month or a year! 


Is it any wonder that the words ‘‘No three o’ciock fatigue’ have become universally 
current among Monarch operators? 
Or that these operators swear by the Monarch? 
Or that Monarch owners are pleased with the work they get ?— its quantity an¢. 
its quality ? 
Ask any Monarch owne. or operator and find out for yourself. We have 
an illustrated booklet on this subject which is yours for the asking, 


Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
' (Limited.) 
Toronto, Canada. 
Offices in Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, etc. 
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Every pipe’s a jimmy pipe 
if its packed with P. A. 


You enlist in the jimmy pipe army—whether you 
boss a briar, clay or meerschaum. Just jam it 
chock full of Prince Albert, make fire with a 
match—and you've certainly got yours ! 





















Prince Albert kicks the grouch right out of any 
old pipe you ever saw or smoked—or tried to smoke! 
It tunes em up and puts in sweetness and fra- 
grance and real pipe joy! 


My, how you can go to that old jimmy NOW! 
Because Prince Albert never bit any other man’s 
tongue. And it won't bite yours! The bite’s cut 


Mag Conating out by a patented process. It just makes men 
Pevsat pipe happy 


red tin. If your 
dealer does not 
handle it, tell 
him to order 
fromhis jobber. 
Leading Cana- 
dian jobbersare 
now supplied. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


tells its own story in simple words: “It’s the 
goods.’’ Realize, men, that it has doubled 
the number of pipe smokers in a few years. 
‘Think how downrig elicious it must be, 
Think h | ght del t t | 

to set pipe-shy men “going to it’ and to 
bring into line old-timers who suffered 

. “eb . > “sc ’? ° ) ° 

with biters’” and “ranks’’ till Prince 
Albert blazed the way ! 







P. A. 
in the tidy 
2-oz. red tin 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S. A. 
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The Direct Method of Dictation 


WHEREVER time is money, the Dictaphone soon]pays for 
itself and begins piling up dividends. Its value to the exe- 
cutive head of a great business is in exact ratio to the value 
of his own services. 


Long and studied letters, quick, terse motes, rough memoranda, office mes- 
sages,—ten hours at a stretch or at scattered intervals over a period of any length— 
the Dictaphone receives them all, instantly, correctly, almost automatically—and any 
capable operator on the staff can do the transcribing. 


Telephone or write to our nearest branch, or better yet, call: 


2 Calgary, Alta.—216 L.O.F. Bldg. Quebec, P.Q.—1230 Rue St. Valier. 

Halifax, N.S.—Granville & Sackville Sts. St. John, N.B.—73 Dock St. 
Hamilton, Ont.—Clyde Block. St. John’s, Nfid.—Columbus Bidg. 
London, Ont.—426 Richmond St. Toronto, Ont.—McKinnon Bldg. 
Mvotreal, Que,—Coristine Bidg. Vancouver, B.C.—317 Pender St. 
Ottawa, Ont.—Hope Chambers. Winnipeg, Man.—36 and 38 Arthur St. 


Write for catalogs and full particulars, and a complete list of all 
branches, one of which may be nearer to you than any of the above, to 


TAE DICTAPAUN 


(REGISTERED) 
310 McKinnon Building, Toronto 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, Sole Distributors 
Exclusive Selling Rights Granted Where We Are Not Actively Represented. 


Pesitions are open in several of the large cities for high-grade office «pecialty salesmen. 
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HE word “‘lock’’ is not safe enough for you to use 
to lock up valuable possessions. There are locks in 
which positive security has been carried to the 
superlative degree. 

There is a Yale Lock for every purpose, from the smallest bureau 
drawer to the largest barn door—from the simplest padlock to 
the most complicated bank lock. In order that you may 
recognize these locks and that we, the manufacturers, may get 
the credit for making them, we put the word ‘‘Yale’’ like this 


(YALE 


on every lock we make. The word “‘Yale’’ identifies the lock 
and protects the lock-up. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 


Makers of YALE Products in Canada 
General Offices and Works: St. Catharines, Ont. 
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S Ge price of the Underwood type- 


writer in any of its 28 models 
is based solely on what the machine 


will do. 


A. $700 Underwood is as cheap as the one 
which sells for $125. It does more. And 
you buy a typewriter not for what it is, but 
for what it does. 


Y Ne Underwood costs a little more than other type- 
writers. But in these days of keen competition 
no article can continue to sell at a higher price unless 
it has more of value. 


Is it not, therefore, significient that the 
Underwood is more generally used than all 
other makes of typewriters combined ? 


‘‘ Cutting the Costs’’ is a booklet about our book- 
keeping machines; ‘‘Speed’s the Thing,’ gives results 
of all the World’s Championship typewriting speed- a I 
contests, all won on the Underwood. Have you'‘sent 
for them ? 


United Typewriter Co., Ltd 


All Canadian Cities 


Head Office, Toronto 


a 
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Examine your 
skin closely 





See if the pores have become 
large and clogged; if it has lost its 
smoothness; if it has grown color- 
less. 





These conditions of the skin are a nat- 
ural results of the constant strain imposed 
upon it during the winter months, when 
we eat heavy foods and take almost no 
exercise. Each spring the skin needs 
refreshing. 






How to refresh 
your skin 


Wash your face with care and take 
plenty of time to do it. Lather freely 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub in 
gently till the skin is softened and the 
pores open. ‘Then rinse several times in 
very cold water, or better still, rub with 
a lump of ice. 


Be A eX ! 
(pe iN 3 \\ 


Fellow the treatment 
iven here and you can 
sep your skin so that 

you will always be 
preud of it. 


e Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work 
of an authority on the skin and its needs. 
This treatment with Woodbury’s cleanses 
the pores, then closes them and brings 
the blood to the surface. You feel the 
difference the first time you use it. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a 
cake. No one hesitates at the price after 
their first cake. Go to your dealer’s to- 
day and get a cake. ‘Tear off the illus- 
tration of the cake shown below and put 
it in your purse as a reminder 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout the United States and Canada 


Write today for samples : WwOODBURY* 





1 fA ON RTT em 


For gc we will send a sample cake. 
For 10¢ samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. Write 
today te the Andrew Fergens Company, 
Dept. 105-c Spring Grove Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, 
address the Andrew Jergens Company, \ 
Ltd., Dept. 105-¢ Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario, Canada. 





ROS ta Se BABY MS 











— 
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Your Figures 


Don’t Show the Profits 
You Have Lost 


You know how much there is in your cash drawer, but you do not 
know how much there should be. 


Your book shows the total sales charged, but you cannot tell if any 
have been forgotten. 

This is because your system does not give you a positive check on the 
business of the day. 

A National Cash Register shows how much should be in the cash 
drawer, and stops forgotten charges. 

It records the total business done by each clerk, the charge sales, 
bills paid and money received on account. From its adding counters and 


printed sales-strip you can secure positive information about every 
transaction of the day. 


It is the only system which will stop mistakes and losses and insure 
your getting all your profit. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


The National Cash Register Co. 


285 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Addition Te key-dtiven type of 


adding machine far out- 
ranks all other types for speed, ease 
and accuracy—three qualities absolutely 
essential to efficiency and economy. 


Of this high-speed type of adding ma- 
chine the Comptometer is the undis- 
puted standard of quality, durability 
and efficiency on all additions. 


Proof by re-adding—the only trust- 
worthy proof of addition— 
is another time-saving 
feature of the 
Comptometer. 


Multiplication 


Suppose, after adding 
a column on the Comp- 
tometer, the register shows 

786-4 dozen (786.25) to be 

billed at 9-ic per dozen. With- 
out cancelling you make the ex- 

tension by simply depressing the 

keys of the multiplier, .09875 


Make oa from left to right. 
uicker than you cou 
poe = write down the factors 


you have the answer, 


vice De- $77.64. Prove by 
partment by paige oper- 

i ation. 
asking for a free 


demonstration of 
the Comptometer on 
your figure problems. 


The Quality Machine—Built for 


Service and not to Fit a Price 


















Division For example, take a car 


of pig iron’ weighing 
97,532 Ibs., which you wish to reduce to 
long tons, as the first step in billing. 
Just a few strokes on the Comptom- 
eter shows the result to be 43.541 long 
tons. The machine shows you how 
many times the divisor is contained in 
each quotient place and 
you have only to press 
the keys accord- 
ingly. Prove 
by reverse 
operation. 

















Subtraction 


Having added up, first the 
credit side of an account and then 
the debit side,on the Comptometer, 
the bookkeeper—leaving the latter 
sum in the register—holds the first 
subtraction cut-off at left of 
amount and subtracts the credit 
by simply pressing the proper 



































keys, eee Rane gree = the Or 
ance without any brain . 
calculation. write 
; for liter- 
Prove by adding ° 
back the sum ature with 


subtracted. fuller infor- 


mation about 
the use of the Comp- 
tometer on any kind of 
work. “Do it now.” 


FELT-& TARRANT MFG. CO., 1696 No. Paulina Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICES OR DEALERS 


MONTREAL 'TORONTO 
507 Power Bldg. 728 Traders’ Bank Bldg. 


WINNIPEG i CALGARY VANCOUVER 
508 McGreevy Bik. 


1309,11th St., W. 108 Duncan Bidg. 
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» QUICK CHANGE MEANS PLEASED CUSTOMEBS. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We will install a system of Our Carriers in 
your store. After ten days’ test, if they have not proved their 
superiority to all other makes of Store Service, we will remove 





the equipment without cost to you. 
It will pay you to investigate our modern improved Electric 
Cable Cash-Carrier and Pneumatic Despatch Tubes. 


~< SEND FOR CATALOG G 
' GIPE-HAZARD STORE SERVICE CO., LTD. 


99 “ONTARIO STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
EUROPEAN OFFICE 118 HOLBORN,LONDON EC.ENG 























A DISTINCTION-——WITH an 
OCEAN OF DIFFERENCE 


It is a matter of some difficulty for the uninitiated to dis- 
tinguish between a piece of ordinary prismatic glass and 
genuine 


LUXFER PRISMS 


the difference in outward appearance being very slight. But 
when it comes to comparing the light refracting power of the 
two prisms, the sdiantitieally accurate, time-tested Luxfer Prisms 
easily hold pride of place. 


Luxfer Prisms have solved the daylight question in office or 
store; they just bend the natural light rays, so as to deliver day- 
light where wanted. 


We make a study of your particular lighting problem ; send us 
details of your requirements and we'll be glad to show you how 
we can help you. 


MAKE SURE IT’S LUXFER 


Luxfer Prism Co., Limited 


Montreal ote Toronto 
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Genius is a matter 
of accessible knowledge 





You needn't KNOW —but you must 


know where to look it up—instantly. 





It’s the ease of access to any paper 
which makes your file valuable. 





fee Files hold letters or legal papers 


—on edge—for instant reference. 








FOUR (4) COMPLETE LINES OFFER 


an assortment of styles, sizes and qualities at a wide 





No. 414 
LEGAL CAP SIZE 


No. 421 range of price. gel 
LETTER SIZE You may have any capacity file for almost any size Ome 600 i incide, capacky 
— — paper o of business papers. Saves annoyance o smoothing folded 
: wers rot on roller The two cabinets shown above (Nos. 421 and 414) — papers. Full sized sheets filed 


i e Solid O k, - dears 4 
bem y Pre lone so sone are the best values the market affords. = es 421 
can be glued and screwed to- They provide everything that is required of any file (Acie slsein two ead three drawer 


at any pfice. heights. 
pape Bk pee = Vow Roller bearing drawers make reference easy. 
hogany. We sell the required guide cards and folders to equip 
Drawers have follow blocks. the files. These segregate your papers and keep them in 
accessible, compact form—for quick reference. 

Booklet “Filing S ions” explains the various 
practical ways to fle and find papers, transfer corres- 
pondence, etc. You need this booklet and our catalogs 
if you have an office. 


oft COMPACT FILING SECTIONS} 


are made in 28 styles—one tor every filing re- 
quirement. They provide maximum filing space 
in smallest floor space. All Quartered Oak, hand- 
somely finished, or Birch Mahogany. Brushed 
brass trimmings. See the line in Catalog “D.” 


— 








ffi **1220’’ LINE FILES are solid sections of 2, 3 or 4 
drawers each. Solid, substantial files for all sizes of business 

apers. Drawers on roller bearing supports. Dust Proof. 
Paneled ends and back. Quartered Oak front and. top. Make 


a comparison before you buy. 


Filing Device and Stationery Supply Catalog ““‘D"’ 'sen free 'with 
**Filing Suggestions * 


Two lines Sectional Bookcases shown in Cataleg ““E.” 
Weite now—while you think of it. 


Write us for name of nearest Canadian Dealer 


The #2 Manufacturing Co. sw. 1220 


FOR FOLDED §5 Union St., MONROE, MICH. LETTER SIZE 


LEGAL PAPERS 
Neu York Offiee, 108 Fulten St 
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Impressed 


Our customers have been impressed with our TRIPLI- 
CATE REQUISITION ORDER SYSTEM. 


We do not know of another system introduced by us for the | 
facilitating of business which has met with more favor—it 

minutely covers every point demanded of it, and the expense 
connected with its installation will be found to be covered in 
the minimum time of operation. 








All orders, whether given to a visiting salesman, or sent by mail, 
are of uniform size. 


Perpetual separation of ‘‘Filled’’ from ‘‘ Unfilled’’ orders. 
Discourages Substitution. 

Makes buyer independent of invoices 

Prevents ‘‘padding’’ of orders. 

Immediate identification of all boxes, barrels, crates, etc., on arrival. 
Insures Accurate Count by Receiving Department. 

Gives Clear Record of all purchases, assembled alphabetically by 
names of the concerns from whom purchase s have been made. 


A demonstration will prove that this Requisition Order System is an inexpensive 
acquisition most essential to the proper conducting of your business. 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS 
CHEERFULLY GIVEN ON REQUEST. 
SEND A POST CARD TO-DAY. 


Department “A,’’ Corner Richmond and Yonge Sts., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


the Copeland-Chatterson Co., La. 


FACTORIES: OFFICES: 
Brampton, Ont. TORONTO Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Stroud, Glos., Eng. HEAD OFFICE London, Eng. i 
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HIS was the first telegraph 

—invented by Claude 

Chappe and adopted by the 
French government in 1794. 
The long arm and two short 
arms moved on pivots, permit- 
ting 94 different positions. These 
immense semaphores were 
mounted on towers about five 
miles apart and on clear days it 
was possible to send a short word in about half an hour. A Russian 
word took all the morning. 





@ About this period it was the custom, in adding or subtracting, to 
write down all of the figures and then laboriously foot up each col- 
umn mentally—a crude, slow and necessarily inaccurate method but 
the only one available. 


@ The semaphore has been superseded by the modern telegraph (wire 
and wireless) and by the telephone. No one would think of using 
it now, but strangely enough it is still a common practice to employ 
in bookkeeping the faulty old method of mentally adding, subtract- 
ing, multiplying and dividing, althcugh a marvelous calculating device 
is obtainable which rivals the telegraph or telephone as a time saver. 


@ The value—Mr. Manufacturer or Merchant—-of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine to you is this: your bookkeeper, if given the time and 
facilities for quickly handling figures, can dig out and analyze those 
hidden facts on which the success of your business rests. He can 
show you the relative ability of salesmen, the true cost of manufacture, 


which goods are selling, what your profits are and hundreds of other 
vital statistics. 









@ Let the Burroughs man call and talk these 
matters over with you—he is used to business 
problems and can help solve yours; or send 
for our book—‘*Cost Keeping Short Cuts’’ for 
manufacturers, or “Better Day’s Profits’’ for 
retailers. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: 
76 Cannon Street, London, E. C., England 


Makers of adding and listing machines; liste 
tug and non-listing calculating machines; low- 
keyboard vuisible-printing adding machines— 
8&6 models in 492 combinations of features 
$150 to $050—-—U". S. Prices. 


CANADIAN ADDRESSES: ’ 
Toronto Branch: 146 Bay St., Toronto, 
Ont.; Montrea] Branch: 392 St. James 
St., Montreal, Que.; Winnipeg Branch: 
P.0. Box 68, Winnipeg, Manitoba; West 
Vancouver Branch: Pender St., West 
Vancouver, BR.C.; St. John Branch: 147 
Prince William S8t., St. John, New 
Brunswick, 


-This model capa 
city $99,999.99 


Price $275 
In Canada 











It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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| "Elliott-Fisher 
The Bookkeeping Machine 


Makes the bookkeeper more efficient—keeps the executive 
informed daily about the condition of his business 


You, as a business executive, can know at any hour of any day just how your 
accounts stand. 

You can eliminate the long delay you now have every month waiting for your 
bookkeepers to hunt for mistakes and get their trial — 
balances before they can render a statement. "See 

Abandon bookkeeping by hand. It is too slow, ' : 
too inaccurate—just as long hand is too slow and of, 
tedious for writing business letters. 

Elliott-Fisher, The Bookkeeping Machine, puts 
the same efficiency into accounting that 
i] the typewriter puts into correspondence. 
It gets today’s work done today and it flew 
shows the exact condition of every ac- q 
count at any time. 

It posts, adds, subtracts, extends the 
balance.on each and every account after 
each entry, makes out statements, gives 
the grand totals of debits and credits 
posted —‘and automatically proves the 
work—all at one operation. 






























K th 
It posts to any standard loose-leaf ts 
ledger without removing the leaves from informed 


the binder and is just as efficient on card 
ledgers. 
| All the bookkeeper has to do is to 








operate the machine—no mental calcula- — 
tions to make. If an error isimade,,the [machine will show it. The bookkeeper 
works twice as fast as by hand, with less effort, and is free from {the {delays and 
| worries of the oid-fashioned monthly trial balance. “ies 
Elliott-Fisher, the Bookkeeping Machine, makes the office man more efficient by eliminat- 
ing the fatigue and drudgery of caring for time-wasting, brain-wearing details. 
| It makes the executive more efhcient, because it keeps him fully and accurately informed. 


Elliott-Fisher Company 











46 Cedar Street, ~ Harrisburg, Pa. 
CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
513 Power Building 123 Bay Street 179 McDermot Ave. 
‘Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


The thing to do now is to hand this memo to your stenographer. 


Write Elliott-Fisher Company, 46 Cedar Street, Harrisburg, Pa., to-day as follows: ‘‘l am interested in neonate 
the efficiency of my accounting department. Send me your literature that will show me how to accomplish i 
wary Hiterstave as indicated, then if 1 want you to send a salesman I will request it.’’ 

ec ere 


“HOW TO BILL AND POST A LEDGER AT ONE OPERATION.” 
“HOW TO WRITE UP CASH BOOK AND POST TO LEDGER AT ONE OPERATION.” 


“HOW TO BE ABLE TO TAKE OFF COMPLETE TRIAL BALANCE ANY HOUR OF ANY DAY 
OF THE MONTH, 


“HOW TO KNOW WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT YOUR BUSINESS AT THE TIME 
YOU WANT IT.” 





Cc] “HOW TO MAKE UP STATEMENT AND POST TO LEDGER AT ONE OPERATION.” 























When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The finishing touch that 
makes your home just right 


/ 


HAT means Berry Brothers’ 
Varnishes on floors and wood- 
work evervwhere. They add a 
refinement and. distinction. that 
no other varnishes can give. 
For back of them are 55 vears of effort to produce 


the best possible varnishes for every purpose of ex 





terior and intertor finish. 

\nd today we maintain in our factories the sam 
high standards that half a century ago first made 
the name of Berry Brothers stand for dependability 
all over the world. a4 i 

You can get Berry Brothers’ goods if you insist 
And vou should insist, for it means a lot to you in 
satisfaction later on. Look for the label and thename 
Write us if vou have any dithcultv. Write anvwavy, 
whenever you have a varnish problem to solve 
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rhe Berry Wagon has |} 
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BERRY BROTHERS 


The World’s Largest Varnish Makers 
WALKERVILLE,:ONTARIO 
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MATTER OF GOOD TASTE ~ 
Sold by the Best Dealers 


throughout the Dominion 


One Dollar the Pound 


If you cannot procure “Private Stock’’ Chocolates in your 
locality. send us your dealers name and address together with 


your own, and we will mail you free sample. 



































